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An Appreciation by President Wilson 


I am particularly glad to express my admiration for the 
kind of organization which you have drawn together. * * * 
the task of this body is to match all the facts of business 
throughout the country and to see the vast and consistent 
pattern of it. That is the reason I think you are to be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that you cannot do this thing with- 
out common counsel. There isn’t any man who knows 
enough to comprehend the United States. It is a coopera- 
tive effort, necessarily. You cannot perform the functions 
of this Chamber of Commerce without drawing in not only 
a vast number of men, but men, and a number of men, from 
every region and section of the country. The minute this 
association falls into the hands, if it ever should, of men 
from a single section or men with a single set of interests 
most at heart, it will go to seed and die. Its strength must 
come from the uttermost parts of the land and must be com- 
pounded of brains and comprehensions of every sort. It is 
a very noble and handsome picture for the imagination. 


* * * 


But ‘there are other ways of using the Government of 
the United States, ways that have long been tried, though 
not always with conspicuous success or fortunate results. 
You can use the Government of the United States by in- 


fluencing its legislation. ‘That has been a very active in. 
dustry, but it has not always been managed in the interest of 
the whole people. It is very instructive and useful for the 
Government of the United States to have such means as 
you are ready to supply for getting a sort of consensus of 
opinion which proceeds from no particular quarter and 
originates with no particular interest. Information is the 
very foundation of all right action in legislation. 
* * * 

There are a great many dreadful things about war, as 
nobody needs to be told in this day of distress and of terror, 
but there is one thing about war which has a very splendid 
side, and that is the consciousness that a whole nation get 
that they must all act as a unit for a common end. And 
when peace is as handsome as war, there will be no war. 
When men, I mean, engage in the pursuits of peace in the 
same spirit of self sacrifice and of conscious service of the 
community with which, at any rate, the common soldier en- 
gages in war, then shall there be wars no more. You have 
moved the vanguard for the United States in the purposes 
of this association just a little nearer that ideal. That is the 
reason I am here, because I believe it—From President 
Wilson’s Address Before the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 
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WO years ago, at the time of 

the First Annual Meeting, the 

membership of the National 
Chamber consisted only of two hun- 
dred and eighty-four commercial or- 
ganizations ; at the Third Annual Meet- 
ing, this month, it consisted of six 
hundred and twenty-four organiza- 
tions and also included an individual 
membership numbering twenty-five 
hundred. But the purely physical 
growth in numbers has been accom- 
panied by a corresponding develop- 
ment of purpose and usefulness. On 
the cover page of this issue there are 
printed some remarks of the President! 
of the United States, taken from his| 
address delivered at the third session 
of this year’s meeting and referring to 
results achieved already and the duties 
which should be undertaken and ful- 
filled in the future. The rapid but, at 
the same time, steady growth of the 
National Chamber, its definite accom- 
plishments and consistent adherence 
to the democratic principles of its con- 
stitution afford a vista of possible serv- 
ice for it to the business of the coun- 
try in time to come which, in the 
words of the President, forms “a very 
noble and handsome picture for the 
imagination.” If the first three years 
of the National Chamber’s history of- 
fer a criterion to forecast its future, 
then the prospect is opened that it may 
contribute effectively to the realization 
of that other ideal expressed by the 
President, that peace may become as 
handsome as war. 
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sels have been ««mmandeered for Gov- 
ernment service. Other causes have 
contributed still further to reduce the 
number of foreign merchant ships up- 
on which we have depended to carry 
our ocean-going cargoes to foreign 
countries. 

The bill advocated by the adminis- 
tration for Government purchase oi 


the House on August 24. About ten 


some changes and reported from com- 
mittee on September 8. 
been pending without discussion on the 
calendar of the House. 
bill with several small changes was in- 
troduced in the Senate on December 9 
and reported with some further amend- 
ments on December 16. Since this 
two new forms of the bill have been 
presented by the Senate; that which 
was last presented became the unfin- 
ished business of the Senate on Jan- 
uary 4 and has since been debated and 
reintroduced with some changes on 
February 3 as a new bill. Its advo- 
cates have pressed its passage most 
urgently and at the time of going to 
press its ultimate fate hangs in the 
balance. 


The report of the National Cham- 
ber’s Committee on Merchant Marine 
formed the subject of discussion dur- 
ing the session following the debate be- 
tween Secretary McAdoo and Senator 
Burton. Both a majority report, 
signed by the chairman and five mem- 
bers of the Committee, and a minority 
report, signed by one member, were 





HE upbuilding of our merchant | 

marine formed the subject of| 
discussion of two entire sessions. In| 
the morning a debate on one phase of 
it was given by Secretary McAdoo 
and Senator Burton in stating the case 
for and against the ship-purchase bill 
which has been the subject of such 
keen controversy in the Senate. 

The ship-purchase bill is understood | 
by its advocates as well as its oppo- 
nents to be an emergency measure. 
Its ultimate aim is to contribute to- 
wards restoring the American 
permanently to foreign trade. ‘At the 
same time its immediate purpose is to 
relieve a special situation resulting di- 
rectly from the European war. Ger- 
man commercial vessels have practi- 


ao 
on 


presented. The minority report en- 
dorsed the Ship-Purchase Bill. The 
majority report, while advocating Gov- 
ernment aid, recommended measures 
other than those being immediately 
urged by the administration. The re- 
port was referred back for preparation 
in the form of a referendum which 
should be acted on in the usual manner 
by the organizations which constitute 
the National Chamber. The referen- 
dum pamphlet is now in course of 
preparation. It is clearly to be under- 
stood that the subject of the referen- 
dum will be the report of the Com- 
mittee. The important recommenda- 
tions of the Committee will be pre- 
sented for ballot separately, including 
the recommendation disapproving the 





cally been eliminated from foreign 
trade. A large number of British ves- 


‘pending Ship-Purchase Bill which is 
endorsed in the minority report. 


. 


The House | 


Annual Meeting Resolutions 


N view of the numerous resolutions introduced and the wide range 
of subjects covered by them, the small number and vital character 
of those finally reported by the Committee on Resolutions and 


| adopted by the National Chamber are illustrative of the careful con- 


sideration and attention given both by the Committee and by the dele- 
gates. At each Annual Meeting important matters are brought up in 
the form of resolutions. This year the National Council, in recognition 


| of the fact, made provision in the program for the early introduction 


and report of resolutions so that there might be amplé time to weigh 
and consider them exhaustively. 

The following resolutions were adopted by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States at the Friday morning session, Feb- 
ruary 5: 

National Budget 
WuereEAs, The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of 


| America has, since its inception, taken an emphatic interest in the great 


commercial vessels was introduced in | 
days later it was reintroduced with | 


It has since | 


financial and educational questions related to the proposal for a 
National Budget, and for bugetary procedure in exhibiting and deter- 
mining the revenues and expenditures of the Government annually, as 
well as its plans for future work, and 


Wuereas, The Chamber of Commerce in its first referendum to 
its constituent bodies, in 1912, has recorded itself by an overwhelming 
majority of votes in favor of such procedure and of such an annual 
Budget, 


Now THEREFoRE, IT 1s RESOLVED, That the Chamber of Com™ 
merce of the United States of America reaffirms its approval of the 
proposal for a Nationai Budget and for budgetary procedure in relation 
to the annual estimates of the executive departments, and in connec- 
tion with the annual appropriations for expenditures by Congress, and 
urges upon the attention of the President of the United States and of 
the members of Congress the advantage of, if not the necessity for, 
great improvement in present methods of preparing and publishing es- 
timates both of expenditure and of revenue ; and 


That the Chamber further recommends to the consideration of the 
President and of Congress the proposals for budgetary procedure 
which have been exhibited by the Chamber in its original referendum 
and in its publications subsequent thereto. 


Presented by the Association of Commerce, Chicago, IIl., by Mr. 
Dering. 
Income Tax 


Wuereas, Decisions and rulings of the Department of Internal 
Revenue with respect to the Income Tax apparently attempt to estab- 
lish the inconsistency that losses arising from the sale of property ac- 
quired outside of regular business operations may not be deducted from 
taxable incomes, while profits arising from the same kind of transactions 


_ must be included therein, and 


9s: 





Wuereas, This interpretation of the law would appear to be con- 
trary to the intent of its framers as established in Congressional debates; 
amendments to effect such a purpose having been rejected by the body 


in which they were offered, and 


WuereEAs, These rulings and decisions tend to bring the fairness 
of the law into question, and. are unjust to the taxpayer, compelling 
him to establish his rights by the costly process of suit. 


THEREFORE BE IT REsoLveD, That the Chamber Commerce of the 
United States of Americain Annual Meeting assembled hereby pro- 
test against any interpretation of the Income Tax law which denies to 
the taxpayer the right to deduct from his income losses arising from 


| transactions, the profits from which it is his duty to include; and be it 


further 


ResotvepD, That the President of the Chamber appoint a committee 
to present the above resolution to the Treasury Department and to 
present arguments for the reconsideration of its present rulings on this 
point, and be it further 


RESOLVED, That in event the Department does not see its way clear 
to grant relief from this unjust burden the Directors of the Chamber 
take such action as is necessary to bring the subject to the attention 
of Congress, and to secure if possible amendment of the law, which will 
prevent the taxation of income which does not in fact exist, by allow- 
ing the deduction from taxable income of all losses however incurred, 
actually sustained during the taxable year. 


Tariff Commission 


We note with great satisfaction the increasing interest shown in 
both the Executive and Legislative Departments of the Government 
looking toward the creation of a means by which a persistent scientific 
study of tariff schedules may be pursued. 

Nevertheless we consider it desirable to restate the position of the 
Chamber on this subject, previously expressed by a duly authorized 
referendum of all of its constituents. 

In order to avoid the complete disturbance of business which in- 
variably follows a general revision of the tariff, we believe that a perma- 
nent tariff commission for the continuous study of the subject should 
be organized, with sufficiently stable tenure of office to be indepen- 
dent of all political considerations. 

All information secured by such commission should be available 
to either House of Congress and to the President, should be confined 


(Continued on_page 33) 
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A Great National Business Conference 


ITH President Wilson and other members of the administra- 

tion giving cordial recognition to the purpose for which the 

Chamber of Commerce of the United States was organized, 
the Third Annuai Meeting held in Washington, D. C., February 3, 4 
and 5, marked another step forward in the nationalization of business. 
Held at a time when the common interests not only of this country 
but the world were deeply concerned in conditions caused by a war 
crisis, the sessions opened to the country a long sought avenue of 
understanding and cooperation. Many important phases of the foreign 
situation were considered. Unusual interest centered in the Merchant 
Marine discussion, and a more notable list of speakers could hardly 
have been desired. 

The big gathering of commercial interests did not neglect other 
topics of national importance. ‘They discussed projects now before 
Congress and others which it is hoped to bring there, and came forth 
with carefully weighed business opinion in the shape of an important 
series of resolutions. In point of attendance there were registered 605 
national councillors and delegates, 31 officers and directors, 27 individ- 
ual members, and 70 guests—a substantial increase over any pre- 
vious year. 

MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 

President Fahey summoned to order the preliminary meeting— 
the National Council—on the afternoon of February 2. An address 
on the proposed budget system for the government by Harvey S. 
Chase, of Boston, and a proposal for a federal school of commerce 
by Dr. C. L. Swiggett of the University of Tennessee occupied the 
remainder of the session. 

First SESSION 


The regular sessions of the Annual Meeting of the National Cham- 
ber began on February 3rd. After the appointment of convention 
committees, and consideration of the reports of the National Council, 
the nominating committee, and John Joy Edson, of Washington D. C., 
treasurer, the delegates listened to the annual address of President 
Fahey. This review of the present status of the organization, with its 
membership of 624 organizations representing nearly 300,000 cor- 
porations, firms and individuals; its accomplishments during its com- 
paratively short career; the projects in hand and future undertak- 
ings aroused marked enthusiasm. 

Responding to the opportunity to introduce resolutions, the dele- 
gates proceeded to furnish work for the committee appointed on that 
subject, headed by the former president of the Chamber, Harry A. 
Wheeler, of Chicago. The proposals thus advanced for the consider- 
ation of the convention covered a wide range, from the suggestion 
that American business be withheld from nations at war to the project 
of sending more business men to Congress. J. Stevens Ulman spoke 
on the most favored nation clause and commercial treaties. 


SECOND SESSION 


Secretary Bryan in his address on “The Department of State and 
Foreign Trade” on the afternoon of the first day of the meeting, out- 
lined the attitude of his Department towards foreign trade. 

The address of the Secretary of State was followed by a speech 
from Samuel McRoberts, Vice-President of the National City Bank 
of New York, who had for his topic: “Our National Policy as to In- 
vestments Abroad.” ‘The reports of the Committee on Statistics and 
Standards, and on Uniform Food and Drug Regulation were received 
from their respective chairmen, A. W. Douglas of St. Louis and W. M. 
McCormick of Baltimore, and approved. 


Tuirp SESSION, ADDRESS OF PRESIDEN’T WILSON 


President Wilson spoke at the evening session of the first day of 
the meeting. Owing to the limited capacity of the hall, special cards 
of admission were required He made a cordial and extremely in- 
teresting address, lasting an hour, on the complexity of modern prob- 
lems and the necessity of disinterested cooperation, and congratulated 
the National Chamber on its democratic organization. He expressed 
his belief that it was so fashioned as to strengthen representative gov- 
ernment 

Fourtu SEssion 


The fourth session opened with an address by Hon. William G. 
McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, on the Ship Purchase Bill. He 
was followed by Hon. Theodore E. Burton, United States Senator frora 
Ohio, who took issue with the measures advocated by the Administra- 
tion. This debate between the leading advocate and opponent of the 
Administration measure aroused intense interest and continued through- 
out the morning session. 

FirrH Skssion ° 


In the afternoon the regular program of the fifth session was set 
aside to permit of the bringing in of the report of the Special Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine which was submitted by its Chairman, 
William H. Douglas, of New York. This strongly recommended 
Government aid in the form of loans through a Marine Develop- 
ment Company to be founded and financed entirely by the Government 
to buyers or builders of steamers together with amendment of the 
existing law for mail carrying purposes, so that compensation could be 
given to vessels of less speed than now required. The minority re- 
port, signed by Professor E. J. Clapp of New York, recommended the 
endorsement of the pending ship purchase bill. Debate was carried 
on by the delegates until late in the afternoon. After a parlia- 
mentary wrangle as to the form the vote should take the motion made 
by Chairman Douglas for the adoption of the first two paragraphs of 
the recommendations of the report favoring adequate Government 
aid and opposing the Government plan of purchase and operation was 
submitted. One hundred and sixty-one delegates rose in favor of 





the motion to ninety opposed. As this lacked the two-thirds necessary 

to commit the Chamber it was determined that the report should be 

submitted to the entire membership by referendum. 
Tue BANQUET 


The great ball-room of the Willard, where the convention was 
held, became a banquet hall at night. ‘company- 
ing ladies, and invited guests sat down to a dinner of four hundred and 
fifty covers. 

Secretary Redfield, whose remarks appear in this number, was the 
first speaker of the evening. He outlined the manner in which the 
Government, through his department, was endeavoring to aid the com- 
mercial interests of the country, not only to expand at home, but also in 
foreign fields. 

Hon. Charles S. Hamlin, Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, 
portrayed financial conditions in this country before and after the 
creation of the Federal Reserve Board. He was followed by Chief 
Justice Covington, of the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, 
formerly a member of Congress, who pleaded for a better understand- 
ing of the attitude of members of both Houses of Congress toward 
business. Hon. Joseph E. Davies, Commissioner of Corporations, an- 
alyzed the features of the new federal trade commission law. 

SIXTH SESSION FEATURES 


- ] 4 ana - 
The ageiegates alld a 


The concluding day of the annual meeting was made especially 
interesting by the address of His Excellency, Romulo S. Naon, Am- 
bassador from Argentina, who chose the opportunity to deliver an im- 
portant suggestion as to American shipping in connection with the 
Argentine and other South American trade. 

How we may secure materials needed in American manufacture 
for which we are now depending on foreign commerce was a question 
upon which Arthur D. Little of Boston read an interesting paper. 
He touched particularly on the dyestuff situation and its lesson. 

Hon. Myron T. Herrick, Former Ambassador to France, was ill 
and unable to attend. His paper on “Rural Credits” will appear in a 
latter issue. Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, told of the recent work of his bureau. 

The report of the Committee on Resolutions, presented by the 
former president of the Chamber, Harry A. Wheeler of Chicago, con- 
tained the important resolutions which appear on the opposite page. 

Trust LEGISLATION REPORT 

On trust legislation a special committee reported to the conven- 
tion, through its chairman, R. G. Rhett of Charleston. This committee 
devoted special attention to the question whether or not American busi- 
ness men should be assured of their freedom to cooperate for the pro- 
motion and extension of foreign trade. The report also reviewed trust 
legislation and court decisions of a quarter-century regarding restraints 
on trade and monopoly, and expressed the conclusion of the com- 
mittee that, notwithstanding many conflicting points of view on the 
part of the courts, the trend of decisions and of legislation is to es- 
tablish the proposition that combinations, even in domestic business, 
are not illegal unless they work an appreciable and obvious injury to 


‘competitive trade and to the public. 


A report of the Committee on the Maintenance of Resale Prices, 
which was in effect a report of progress on the difficult assignment 
which was given that committee, was made by the Chairman, Paul T. 
Cherington. The committee was ordered to continue its investigations 
under direction of the board of directors, with a view to a referendum 
on the subject. 

During this session the election of twelve Directors, as provided 
in the By-laws, took place as follows: 

Howell Cheney, South Manchester, Conn. (New); William H. 
Douglas, New York, N. Y. (Reelected) ; R. G. Rhett, Charleston, 3S. 
C. (Reelected) ; R. T. Cunningham, Fairmont, W. Va. (New) ; John 
W. Philp, Dallas, Texas (Reelected) ; Charles S. Keith, Kansas City, 
Mo. (Reelected) ; L. C. Boyd, Indianapolis, Ind. (Reelected) ; Henry 
B. Joy, Detroit, Mich. (Reelected) ; E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Ia. 
(New); Thomas B. Stearns, Denver, Colo. (Reelected); Thomas 
Burke, Seattle, Wash. (Reelected) ; Alfred I. Esberg, San Francisco, 
Cal. (New). 

SEVENTH SESSION 

Edward A.-Filene, of Boston, Vice-President of the International 
Congress of. Chambers of Commerce discussed “Trade Expansion and 
the European War.”. His conclusions were that a nation-wide discus- 
sion of peace terms at this time would certainly tend to the ultimate 
settlement of the war on a basis which would not leave the world an 
armed camp; that there is needed just and staple conditions of ocean 
transport and that pioneer work must be done for American trade ex- 
pansion by American banks and bankers. 

The portion of the program set apart for a discussion of success- 
ful methods of commercial organizations was occupied by Mr. F. H. 
Rike, President of the Greater Dayton Association, and Mr. Carl J. 
Baer, Secretary of the Little Rock Chamber of Commerce. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

John H. Fahey, of Boston, was reelected president of the Na- 
tional Chamber. Harry A. Wheeler, of Chicago, and A. B. Farquhar, 
of York, Pa., were elected honorary vice-presidents; Henry L. Cor- 
bett, of Portland, Ore., and Robert F. Maddox, of Atlanta, Ga., were 
reelected as vice-presidents. John Joy Edson, of Washington, D. C., 
was reelected treasurer and R. G. Rhett, of Charleston, S. C., was 
elected chairman of the executive committee. 

All but a few of the addresses and speeches made at tlie meeting 
are printed in full in this number. Only lack of space precluded 
the possibility of printing all of them; those omitted, however, will 
appear in a subsequent issue. 
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President Wilson’s Business Message 


An Address Delivered by the President of the United States at the Third Annual 
Meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, February, 3, 1915. 


ii 1, that it is hardly fair to you for me to come in in this casual 
fashion among a body of men who have been seriously discussing 
great questions, and it is hardly fair to me, because I come in cold, 


not having had the advantage of sharing the atmosphere of your delib- 
erations and catching the feeling of your conference. Moreover, | 
hardly know just how to express my interest in the things you are un- 
dertaking. When a man stands outside an organization and speaks to 


it he is too apt to have the tone of outside commendation, as who shouid 
say, “I would desire to pat you on the back and say “Good boys; you are 
doing well!” I would a great deal rather have you receive me as 
if for the time being | were one of your own number. 

Because the longer I occupy the office that I now occupy the more 
I regret any lines of separation; the more I deplore any feeling that 
one set of men has one set of interests and another set of men another 
set of interests; the more I feel the solidarity of the Nation—the 
impossibility of separating one interest from another without mis- 


conceiving it; the necessity that we should all understand one another, 
in order that we may understand ourselves. 

There is an illustration which I have used a great many times. I 
will use it again, because it is the most serviceable to my own mind. 
We often speak of a man who can not find his way in some jungle or 
some desert as having “lost himself.” Did you never reflect that that 
is the only thing he has not lost? He is there. He has lost the rest 
of the world. He has no fixed point by which to steer. He does 
not know which is north, which is south, which is east, which is west; 
and if he did know, he is so confused that he would not know in 
which of those directions his goal lay. Therefore, following his 
heart, he walks in a great circle from right to left and comes back to 
where he started—to himself again. To my mind that is a picture 
of the world. If you have lost sight of other interests and do not 
know the relation of your own interests to those other interests, then 
you do not understand your own interests, and have lost yourself. 
‘What you want is orientation, relationship to the points of the 
compass; relationship to the other people in the world; vital con- 
nections which you have for the time being severed. 


DANGERS OF FALSE ADVERTISING 


I am particularly glad to express my admiration for the kind of 
organization which you have drawn together. I have attended ban- 
quets of chambers of commerce in various parts of the country and 
have got the impression at each of those banquets that there was only 
one city in the country. It has seemed to me that those associations 
were meant in order to destroy men’s perspective, in order to destroy 
their sense of relative proportions. Worst of all, if I may be permitted 
to say so, they were intended to boost something in particular. 
Boosting is a very unhandsome thing. Advancing enterprise is a very 
handsome thing, but to exaggerate local merits in order to create dis- 
proportion in the general development is not a particularly handsome 
thing or a particularly intelligent thing. A city can not grow on the 
face of a great state like a mushroom on that one spot. Its roots are 
throughout the state, and unless the state it is in, or the region it 
draws from, can itself thrive and pulse with life as a whole, the city 
can have no healthy growth. You forget the wide rootages of every- 
thing when you boost some particular region. There are dangers 
which probably you all understand in the mere practice of advertise- 
ment. When a man begins to advertise himself there are certain 
points that are somewhat exaggerated, and I have noticed that men 
who exaggerate most, most quickly lose any proper conception of 
what their own proportions are. ‘Therefore, these local centers of 
enthusiasm may be local centers of mistake if they are not very wisely 
guided and if they do not themselves realize their relations to the 
others centers of enthusiasm and of advancement. 

The advantage about a Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
is that there is only one way to boost the United States, and that is 
by seeing to it that the conditions under which business is done 
throughout the whole country are the best possible conditions. 
There can not be any disproportion about that. If you draw your 
sap and your vitality from all quarters, then the more sap and 
vitality there is in you the more there is in the commonwealth as a 
whole, and every time you lift at all you lift the whole level of manu- 
facturing and mercantile enterprise. Moreover, the advantage of it 
is that you cannot boost the United States in that way without under- 
standing the United States. You learn a great deal. I agreed witha 
colleague of mine in the Cabinet the other day that we had never at- 
tended in our lives before a school to compare with that we were now 
attending for the purpose of gaining a liberal education. 


How TrutH PREVAILS 


Of course, I learn a great many things that are not so, but the 
interesting thing about that is this: Things that are not so do not 
match. If you hear enough of them, you see there is no pattern 
whatever; it is a crazy quilt. Whereas, the truth always matches, 
piece by piece, with other parts of the truth. No man can lie con- 
sistently, and he cannot lie about everything if he talks to you long. 
[ would guarantee that if enough liars talked to you, you would get 
the truth; because the parts that they did not invent would match one 
another, and the parts that they did invent would not match one 
another. ‘Talk long enough, therefore, and see the connections clearly 
enough, and you can patch together the case as a whole. I had some- 
what that experience about Mexico, and that was about the only way 





in which [ learned anything that was. true about it. For there had 
been vivid imaginations and many special interests which depicted 
things as they wished me to believe them to be. 

Seriously, the task of this body is to match all the facts of business 
throughout the country and to see the vast and consistent pattern 
of it. That is the reason | think you are to be congratulated upon 
the fact that you cannot do this thing without common counsel. 
There isn’t any man who knows enough to comprehend the United 
States. It is a cooperative effort, necessarily. You cannot perform 
the functions of this Chamber of Commerce without drawing in not 
only a vast number of men, but men, and a number of men, from 
every region and section of the country. The minute this association 
falls into the hands, if it ever should, of men from a single section or 
men with a single set of interests most at heart, it will go to seed and 
die. Its strength must come from the uttermost parts of the land 
and must be compounded of brains and comprehensions of every 
sort. It is a very noble and handsome picture for the nagination, 
and I have asked myself before | came here to-day, what relation you 
could bear to the Government of the United States and what re- 
lation the Government could bear to you? 


Contact WITH THE GOVERNMENT 


There are two aspects and activities of the Government with which 
you will naturally come into most direct contact. The first is the 
Government’s power of inquiry, systematic and disinterested inquiry, 
and its power of scientific assistance. You get an illustration of the 
latter, for example, in the Department of Agriculture. Has it 
occurred to you, | wonder, that we are just upon the eve of a time 
when our Department of Agriculture will be of infinite importance 
to the whole world? There is a shortage of food in the world now. 
That shortage will be much more serious a few months from now 
than it is now. It is necessary that we should plant a great deal 
more; it is necessary that our lands should yield more per acre than 
they do now; it is necessary that there should not be a plow or a spade 
idle in this country if the world is to be fed. And the methods of 
our farmers must feed upon the scientific information to be derived 
from the State departments of agriculture, and from that taproot of 
all, the United States Department of Agriculture. The object and 
use of that department is to inform men of the latest developments 
and disclosures of science with regard to all the processes by which 
soils can be put to their proper use and their fertility made the great- 
est possible. Similarly with the Bureau of Standards. It is ready 
to supply those things by which you can set norms, you can set bases, 
for all the scientific processes of business. 

I have great admiration for the scientific parts of the Government 
of the United States, and it has amazed me that so few men have dis- 
covered them. Here in these departments are quiet men, trained 
to the highest degree of skill, serving for a petty remuneration along 
lines that are infinitely useful to mankind; and yet in some cases they 
waited to be discovered until this Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States was established. Coming to this city, officers of that associa- 
tion found that there were here things that were infinitely useful to 
them and with which the whole United States ought to be put into 
communication. 


GOVERNMENT INQUIRY AND INFORMATION 


The Government of the United States is very properly a great in- 
Strumentality of inquiry and information. One thing we are just 
beginning to do that we ought to have done long ago: We ought long 
ago to have had our Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. We 
ought long ago to have sent the best eyes of the Government out into 


. the world to see where the opportunities and openings of American 


commerce and American genius were to be found—men who were not 
sent out as the commercial agents of any particular set of ‘business 
men in the United States, but who were eyes for the whole business 
community. I have been reading consular reports for 20 years. In 
what I came to regard as an evil day the Congressman from my dis- 
trict began to send me the consular reports, and they ate up more and 
more of my time. They are very interesting, but they are a good deal 
like what the old lady said of the dictionary, that it was very inter- 
esting but a little disconnected. You get a picture of the world as if 
a spotlight wege being dotted about over the surface of it. Here you 
see a glimpse of this, and here you see a glimpse of that, and through 
the medium of some consuls you do not see anything at all. Because 
the consul has to have eyes and the consul has to know what he is look- 
ing for. A literary friend of mine said that he.used to believe in the 
maxim that “everything comes to the man who waits,” but he discov- 
ered after awhile by practical experience that it needed an additional 
clause, “provided he knows what he is waiting for.” Unless you 
know what you are looking for and have trained eyes to see it when it 
comes your way, it may pass you unnoticed. We are just beginning 
to do, systematically and scientifically, what we ought long ago to 
have done, to employ the Government of the United States to survey 
the world in order that American commerce might be guided. 

But there are other ways of using the Government of the United 
States, ways that have long been tried, though not always with con- 
spicuous success or fortunate results. You can use the Government 
of the United States by influencing its legislation. That has been a 
very active industry, but it has not always been managed in the interest 
of the whole people. It is very instructive and useful for the Govern- 
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ment of the United States to have such means as you are ready to 
supply for getting a sort of consensus of opinion which proceeds from 
no particular quarter and originates with no particular interest. In- 
formation is the very foundation of all right action in legislation. 


BUSINESS AND LEGISLATION 


I remember once, a good many years ago, I was attending one of 
the local chambers of commerce of the United States at a time when 
everybody was complaining that Congress was interfering with busi- 
ness. If you have heard that complaint recently and supposed that 
it was original with the men who made it, you have not lived as long 
as I have. It has been going on ever since | can remember. The 
complaint came most vigorously from men who were interested in 
large corporate development. 1 took the liberty to say to that body 
of men, whom I did not know, that I took it for granted that there 
were a great many lawyers among them, and that it was likely that the 
more prominent of those lawyers were the intimate advisors of the 
corporations of that region. I said that I had met a great many law- 
yers from whom the complaint had come most vigorously, not only 
that there was too much legislation with regard to corporations, but 
that it was ignorant legislation. I said, “Now, the responsibility is 
with you. If the legislation is mistaken, you are on the inside and 
know where the mistakes are being made. You know not only the in- 
nocent and right things that your corporations are doing, but you know 
the other things, too. Knowing how they are done, you can be expert 
advisors as to how the wrong things can be prevented. If, therefore, 
this thing is handled ignorantly, there is nobody to blame but your- 
selves.” If we on the outside cannot understand the thing and cannot 
get advice from the inside, then we will have to do it with the flat 
hand and not with the touch of skill and discrimination. Isn’t that 
true? Men on the inside of business know how business in conducted 
and they cannot complain if men on the outside make mistakes about 
business if they do not come from the inside and give the kind of ad- 
vice which is necessary. 

The trouble has been that when they came in the past—for I think 
the thing is changing very rapidly—they came with all their bristles 
out ; they came on the defensive; they came to see, not what they could 
accomplish, but what they could prevent. They did not come to guide; 
they came to block. That is of no use whatever to the general body 
politic. What has got to pervade us like a great motive power is that 
we cannot, and must not, separate our interests from one another, but 
must pool our ‘nterests. A man who is trying to fight for his single 
hand is fighting against the community and not fighting with it. There 
are a great many dreadful things about war, as nobody needs to be 
told in this day of distress and of terror, but there is one thing about 
war which has a very splendid side, and that is the consciousness that 
a whole nation gets that they must all act as a unit for a common end. 
And when peace is as handsome as war there will be no war. When 
men, I mean, engage in the pursuits of peace in the same spirit of self- 
sacrifice and of conscious service of the community with which, at any 
rate, the common soldier engages in war, then shall there be wars no 
more. You have moved the vanguard for the United States in the pur- 
poses of this association just a little nearer that ideal. That is the 
reason I am here, because I believe it. 


COMPETITION IN FoREIGN MARKETS 


There is a specific matter about which I, for one, want your advice. 
Let me say, if I may say it without disrespect, that I do not think you 
are prepared to give it right away. You will have to make some rather 
extended inquiries before you are ready to give it. What I am think- 
ing of is competition in foreign markets as between the merchants of 
different nations. 

I speak of the subject with a certain degree of hesitation, because 
the thing farthest from my thought is taking advantage of nations now 
disabled from playing their full part in that competition, and seeking 
a sudden selfish advantage because they are for the time being dis- 
abled. Pray believe me that we ought to eliminate all that thought 
from our minds and consider this matter as if we and the other nations 
now at war were in the normal circumstances of commerce. 

There is a normal circumstance of commerce in which we are ap- 
parently at a disadvantage. Our anti-trust laws are thought by some 
to make it illegal for merchants in the United States to form combina- 
tions for the purpose of strengthening themselves in taking advantage 
of the opportunities of foreign trade. That is a very serious matter 
for this reason: There are some corporations, and some firms for all I 
know, whose business is great enough and whose resources are abun- 
dant enough to enable them to establish selling agencies in foreign coun- 
tries; to enable them to extend the long credits which in some cases 
are necessary in order to keep the trade they desire; to enable them, in 
other words, to organize their business in foreign territory in a way 
which the smaller man cannot afford to do. His business has not grown 
big enough to permit him to establish selling agencies. The export 
commission merchant, perhaps, taxes him a little too highly to make 
that an available competitive means of conducting and extending his 
business. 

The question arises, therefore, how are the smaller merchants, how 
are the younger and weaker corporations going to get a foothold as 
against the combinations which are permitted and even encouraged 
by foreign governments in this field of competition? There are 
governments which, as you know, distinctly encourage the forma- 
tion of great combinations in each particular field of commerce in 
order to maintain selling agencies and to extend long credits, and to 
use and maintain the machinery which is necessary for the extension 
of business; and American merchants feel that they are at a very 
considerable disadvantage in contending against that. The matter 
has been many times brought to my attention, and I have each time 
suspended judgment. I want to be shown this: I want to be shown 
how such a combination can be made and conducted in a way which 


will not close it against the use of everybody who wants to use it. 
A combination has a tendency to exclude new members. When a 
group of men get control of a good thing, they do not see any par- 
ticular point in letting other people into the good thing. What | 
would like very much to be shown, therefore, is a method 
tion which is not a method of combination. Not that the ty VO 
are mutually exclusive, but we have come to have a special meaning 
attached to the word “combination.” Most of our combinations have 
a safety lock, and you have to know the combination to get in. | 
want to know how these cooperative methods can | 
benefit of everybody who wants to use them, and | s ft if | 
can be shown that, | am for them. If I can not be shown tl 
against them. I hasten to add that I hopefully expect | can be wn 
that. 

IMPORTANCE | HO MAI 

You, as I have just now intimated, probably can not show it to1 
off-hand,.but by the methods which you have the means of using 
certainly ought to be able to throw a vast deal of light on the subj 
Because the minute you ask the small merchant, the small bank: 
the country man, how he looks upon these things and h he think 
they ought to be arranged in order that he can use them, if he is like 
some of the men in country districts whom I know, he will turn out 
to have had a good deai of thought upon that subject and to be able to 
make some very interesting suggestions whose intelligence and com- 
prehensiveness will surprise some city gentlemen who think that only 
the cities understand the business of the country. As a matter of 
fact, you do not have time to think in a city. It takes time to think. 
You can get what you call opinions by contagion in a city and get 
them very quickly, but you do not always know where the germ cam 
from. And you have no scientific laboratory method by which to 
determine whether it is a good germ or a bad germ. 

There are thinking spaces in this country, and some of the think- 
ing done is very solid thinking indeed, the thinking of the sort of 
men that we all love best, who think for themselves, who do not see 
things as they are told to see them, but look at them and see them 
independently ; who, if they are told they are white when they are 
black, plainly say that they are black—men with eyes and with a 
courage back of those eyes to tell what they see. The country is full 
of those men. ‘They have been singularly reticent sometimes, singular- 
ly silent, but the country is full of them. And what I rejoice in is 


that you have called them into the ranks. For your methods are 
bound to be democratic in spite of you. I do not mean democratic with 
a big “D,” though I have a private conviction that you cannot be dem- 
ocratic with a small “d” long without becoming democratic with a 
big “D.” Still that is just between ourselves. The point is that when 
we have a consensus of opinion, when we have this common counsel, 
then the legislative processes of this Government will be infinitely il- 
luminated. 

I used to wonder when I was Governor of one of the States of 
this great country where all the bills came from. Some of them 
had a very private complexion. I found upon inquiry—it was easy 
to find—that practically nine-tenths of the bills that were introduced 
had been handed to the members who introduced them by some con- 
stituent of theirs, had been drawn up by some lawyer whom they might 
or might not know, and were intended to do something that would be 
beneficial to a particular set of persons. I do not mean, necessarily, 
beneficial in a way that would be hurtful to the rest; they may have 
been perfectly honest, but they came out of cubby-holes all over 
the State. They did not come out of public places where men had 
got together and compared views. They were not the products of com™ 
mon counsel, but the products of private counsel, a very necessary 
process if there is no other, but a process which it would be a very 
happy thing to dispense with if we could get another. And the only 
other process is the process of common counsel. 


VALUE OF COMMON COUNSEL 


Some of the happiest experiences of my life have been like this. 
We had once when I was president of a university to revise the whole 
course of study. Courses of study are chronically in need of revision. 
A committee of, I believe, 14 men was directed by the faculty of the 
university to report a revised curriculum. Naturally, the men who 
had the most ideas on the subject were picked out and, naturally, 
each man came with a very definite notion of the kind of revision he 
wanted, and one of the first discoveries we made was that no two of 
us wanted exactly the same revision. I went in there with all my 
war paint on to get the revision I wanted, and I dare say, though it 
was perhaps more skillfully concealed, the other men had their war 
paint on, too. We discussed the matter for six months. The result 
was a report which no one of us had conceived or foreseen, but with 
which we were all absolutely satisfied. There was not a man who had 
not learned in that committee more than he had ever known before 
about the subject, and who had not willingly revised his pre-posses- 
sions; who was not proud to be a participant in a genuine piece of 
common counsel. I have had several experiences of that sort, and 
it has led me, whenever I confer, to hold my particular opinion pro- 
visionally, as my contribution to go into the final result but not to domi- 
nate the final result. 

That is the ideal of a government like ours, and an interesting 
thing is that if you only talk about an idea that will not work long 
enough, everybody will see perfectly plainly that it will not work; 
whereas, if you do not talk about it, and do not have a great many 
people talk about it, you are in danger of having the people who handle 
it think that it will work. Many minds are necessary to compound a 
workable method of life in a various and populous country; and as [ 
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\V.AS surprised the other day to receive from the Commercial Club 
of Lincoln a certificate, naming me as a delegate and entitling me to 
admission to this body and to the enjoyment of all the privileges 
and perquisites. I have not had time yet to investigate what privileges 
go with this delegateship, or what perquisites | enjoy in common 


with you, but if, being a delegate, | am brought nearer to you, | am 
under obligation to the Commercial Club of my home city for this 
means of entering into your fellowship. I presume, however, that the 
invitation extended to me was extended not because [| might possibly 


be a delegate, not even because I am to some extent a business man, 
but rather because the Department with which I am connected has 
somethng to do with the foreign trade of this Nation. 

| might claim the privilege of being one of you because of being 
a business man, for while I have not underscored my business con- 
nections, it is true that for now about fourteen years I have been the 
proprietor of a paper, and anyone who attempts to conduct a paper 
knows that it is a business enterprise; the fact that I have suc- 
ceeded in keeping it alive for fourteen years ought at least to give me 
standing above those who have failed in business within fourteen 
years after starting. 

My interest, however, in the work which you will consider is much 
more than a personal interest. My association with foreign trade during 
the past two years—for it is now nearly two years since this association 
with foreign trade began—has led me to consider the factors that 
enter into the extension of American trade into foreign lands. 


CAUSE OF NEGLECT OF FOREIGN TRADE 


Some may not understand why we have been slow to become the 
rivals of other countries in trade. There is one reason—a very natural 
one and, | believe, the dominant one, which has accounted for the fact 
that others have outstripped us in foreign trade. We have had a great 
domestic territory to develop. None of the countries that are compet- 
itors with us have anything like the opportunities at home that we 
have had. ‘They are developed countries, and their capitalists and 
merchants have been compelled to look abroad because the home de- 
mand was long ago fully satisfied. 

Not so with the United States. We have been drawing to our 
shores the representatives of all the countries of Europe, and they have 
come here from their home countries because of the larger oppor- 
tunities they have found here. We must recognize that while our 
Government and our institutions have been attractive to people 
across the seas, these have not been the only inducements. We must 
recognize that our country was virgin soil; its population was not 
dense; its lands were not developed, and therefore there were oppor- 
tunities here which were not to be found elsewhere. 

It is not strange that our energies were first devoted to the 
development of the fields that were nearest to us. But with every 
year this advantage lessens, and as this advantage lessens, the tendency 
to go abroad in search of markets and fields for development will 
increase. Just at this time, when the thoughts of our people are 
crossing the line and entering into foreign fields we find a great enter- 
prise approaching consummation, a great canal approaching completion, 
which is to give us a very great advantage in our _ intercourse 
with the republics to the south of us. We find, too, that these republics 
furnish such a field for development as our country furnished a 
century ago. 

About five years ago I made a trip to South America, and that 
trip was made mainly for the purpose of satisfying myself as to the 
future of these Southern republics. I remained in the south long 
enough to be assured that there are opportunities there waiting to be 
improved; that the natural resources of those countries are yet to a 
large extent undeveloped, and that certainly is a legitimate field to- 
ward which the people of this country should look. We have heard 
« great deal of the commerce across the Pacific, of the open door on 
the other side of the largest ocean; but that is farther away from us 
than South America. Then, too, in many ways it does not offer the 
opportunities that are offered by Central and South America. I am 
sanguine, I am confident that in the next twenty-five years we shall 
see not only a very large development in Latin America, but we shail 
see our own people have a very large part in that development. 

IMPORTANT FACTORS TO BE CONSIDERED 

There are certain factors that enter into this work of development ; 
the first is the economic factor. It is proper to begin with that, for 
it is fundamental. Unless we can produce as cheaply as other na- 
tions, unless we can furnish an article that is equal in quality and as 
low in price, we cannot expect to be successful rivals of the countries 
across the Atlantic. But experience shows that every vear we are 
exporting more; and if it is possible for us to compete, as it is in many 
manufactures ; if it is possible for us to send our goods across the At- 
lantic and compete in Europe with Europe, we certainly ought to be 
able to compete when they must send their goods as far as we do and 
compete with us in Latin America; and the Canal is going to bring us 
nearer to the western coast of South America than any European 
country can be, and the economic argument is the final argument; 
nothing can ever eliminate the advantage which we have in the shorter 
route to western South America. 

If you reply that western South America does not now have as 
large a population as eastern South America, I remind you that the 
Andes are close to the Pacific Coast and that on the east side of the 
Andes there is a great amount of water. With the development of 
electricity, | feel quite sure, it will be possible to secure a comparatively 


cheap motive power by which the products of the eastern slope of 
the Andes can be carried to the top and down to the Pacific, and thus 
be brought much nearer to the United States by water than they will 
be to any country in Europe. If it is true, as 1 understand it is, that 
there is great economy in the water route; if it is true, as I under- 
stand it is, that you can carry by water much more cheaply than it 
is possible to carry by rail, then it seems to me that there is an 
economic argument that makes largely to our advantage in dealing not 
only with the countries along the Pacific Coast of South America, 
but with the western part of the countries east of the Andes, for if 
you will examine the map you will find that it takes a long railroad haul 
to carry products from the eastern slope of the Andes to the Atlantic 
Coast. 
COMPLAINTS REGARDING Our METHODS 


In considering the economic advantage ,it must be remembered 
that even if you have goods of equal quality and even if you can sell 
them at as low'a price there are other things of a business nature 
that must be taken into consideration. I suppose you have experts 
who will talk to you about this trade, but let me remind you that 
wherever I went in South America I found two complaints. One was 
that our manufacturers and exporters would not accommodate the 
purchasers in South America as completely as European exporters 
would in the matter of packing and of shipment. They told me that 
it seemed a small matter and yet it was necessary for the exporter to 
consider the means by which these goods, when they reached South 
America, had to be distributed. I found everywhere I went that there 
was complaint that the Americans did not look into, and examine as 
closely these necessary details as the people of Europe did. I have, 
ever since I came back from South America, been urging a larger 
study of the Spanish language. I had this experience: Nearly every 
time I talked to a public man in South America he would express re- 
gret that he could not speak English and would then say that his son 
was learning English, and I was in a position to respond that I was 
very sorry that I could not speak Spanish, but that my son was study- 
ing Spanish. I have urged the study of Spanish. I have been glad to 
learn that in a large number of our colleges the study of Spanish is be- 
ing taken up. I have been advocating the establishment of an American 
University on the Canal Zone and another in Porto Rico, that our people 
may go there and study, with Spanish surroundings, so that while they 
learn the language they can also learn something of the people among 
whom they are to go, and that we may bring to these American insti- 
tutions pedple from Central and South America who come to learn 
of our institutions and of our history and of our language. Thus 
Americans as they study the Spanish language and Spanish institu- 
tions may become associated with those who are studying our language 
and our institutions. This commingling, this association, would be 
beneficial to the young men of this country going south and to the 
young men of those southern countries who are coming north. 

But there is another point. I found that they claimed that the 
Europeans were more accommodating. I am not prepared to discuss the 
system of credits, because I have not the experience or the observa- 
tion that would enable me to make an intelligent comparison of the 
credits extended by European countries as compared with the credits 
extended by this country; but there is one thing that we are now pre- 
pared to do. The new currency law authorizes, and contemplates the 
establishment of, branch banks in foreign countries. 


EsTABLISHMENT OF BANKS 


The Department over which I have the honor to preside is pre- 
pared to give every legitimate encouragement to the establishment of 
branch banks in all these countries, and I believe that the establish- 
ment of these branch banks—and I am sure that within a few years 
we will have branches in all the Latin American countries—will be 
the longest single step that this country has taken toward the en- 
couragement of trade in foreign lands, and that it will help us not only 
in Central, but South America, but it will help us in Asia. 

I found that in South America it was necessary to do our banking 
through some European bank; but by being able to deal directly, we 
not only have a saving of time, but we have more than that: We 
have the intimacy and the acquaintance which direct communication 
will cultivate. The people who go south from here to attend to the 
banking business in these branch banks will go there as a sort of infor- 
mation bureau; they will be able to acquaint people there with our 
banking facilities, and they will be able to gather information that will 
interest our manufacturers and exporters. 

I feel, therefore, that in the enactment of this currency law with 
this feature in it, we have gone forward in the extension of our for- 
eign trade. 

Another factor: I found that it was difficult to encourage inter- 
course between this country and those countries with the transporta- 
tion facilities we have had. I found, for instance, when I was at 
Buenos Ayres that it took less time to go from that city to Europe and 
then to New York than it did to go direct, considering the time one 
had to wait; that the transportation facilities between those Southern 
countries and Europe were so much better than between the United 
States and those countries that it was generally a saving of time to 
go by way of Europe, rather than to go directly. 

My wife, who had to reach home a little earlier than I, found 
that it was a saving of time to take a ship from Argentina to Great 
Britain and then come to New York—-a saving of time, rather than 
to wait for the regular sailing time for the vessels coming direct. 
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We all realize more than we ever did before the disadvantage of 
having to depend upon foreign ships to carry our commerce. ‘This 
war has shown how foreign trade can be interrupted by a war, and it 
has shown us the burden that a war of any proportions throws upon 
the innocent bystander, upon the third party, upon the neutral nation. 
As a result of this experience I believe that we are going to have more 
interest hereafter in American-owned ships, sailing under the American 
flag; I think we will have more interest than we have ever had before. 


INCREASE OF OuR MERCHANT MARINE 


Experience, they say, is a dear teacher; but she teaches a school 
from which those who graduate are best informed. Our experience 
will be valuable to us. It has already been valuable for, as a result 
of this war, we have already largely increased our merchant ‘marine, 
and I hope that that increase has the endorsement of this great body 
of business men. 

I was anxious for you to applaud because I wanted to commit 
you on that proposition before I proceeded to the next proposition. I 
think now I am safe in assuming that the experiences through which 
we have passed have made you welcome the additions that have been 
made to our merchant marine, and I heartily sympathize with you. I 
approved as cordially as any of you the measure that passed, I think, 
almost unanimously, and of which advantage has already been taken; 
but I am willing to go one step farther and I hope you will be willing 
too. 

I am in favor of the Government-owned ship as an aid to us in 
our foreign trade. 

I did not expect unanimity, my friends; I am too well aware of the 
influence of private investment to expect anyone interested in the mer- 
chant marine that is owned by individuals ever to welcome a Gov- 
ernment competitor, no matter how much the people might wish it. 

I know that the doctrine of Government-owned ships is assailed 
on theoretical grounds, and also assailed on personal and pecuniary 
grounds, under the cover of theoretical grounds. 

I have been a believer for some years in the Government-owned 
ship as the pioneer in the establishment of trade routes. I believe, and 
have for years, that the Government ought to take upon itself the 
burden of establishing these trade routes for the benefit of American 
commerce and American manufactures. The private ship owner will 
not establish a trade route until he is satisfied that it will pay, 
and as the seas are common property, the man who establishes a 
new trade route has no way to protect himself in the control of it after 
he has proven by experiment that it is a profitable route. When a man 
invents anything we give his a patent, and that patent protects him for 
a period of years in the enjoyment of his invention. But when an 
American ship owner invents a new trade route he has no patent to 
protect him, and as soon as it is seen that it is profitable, any other 
ship can come and take advantage of this newly discovered or newly 
established route. 

PIONEER WorK BY GOVERNMENT 


It is necessary, therefore, or at least desirable, that the Govern- 
ment should do the pioneer work. The Government can afford to 
take upon itself the expense in order to develop trade routes, and when 
they are established there will be do difficulty in getting ships—private 
ships—to come and share in the profits of the trade. 

I believe it is as justifiable to use the Government ship in the 
development of new trade routes as it is to make appropriations for 
the Department of Agriculture to test and experiment, with the knowl- 
edge that when the test has been made every farmer has the benefit of 
the experiment. To my mind it is a legitimate use of public money, 
and this is an opportune time. With all my heart I am in favor of a 
law that will give the American people a chance to buy ships, to build 
ships—I will use a broad word, one that cannot be misunderstood at 
this time—that will give the Government a chance to secure ships. You 
cannot convert the word “secure” into an unneutral word. 

I refuse to discuss how the President shall exercise the authority 
to be conferred upon him, and those associated with him, in the carry- 
ing out of the law. We give the President authority on every other 
subject, and I shall be the last one to suspect that our President will 
misuse authority that is given to him in the shipping bill. . 

But aside from the permanent advantage which will be conferred 
by this shipping bill, there is a temporary advantage—it enables the 
Government to meet emergencies, as well as to provide for settled 
conditions. And what is the emergency today? ‘Today we have ship- 
ping rates as high as seven times what they were before this war. In 
some cases it has been more than 700 per cent increase; and I shall 
not defend the right of private ships to monopolize our trade when they 
take advantage of a war to lay this excessive burden upon the Amer- 
ican people. The war rates are so high today that it is possible for a 
ship to pay for itself in two or three trips. There are instances where 
the freight rates of a single trip have been greater than the cost of the 
ship. It will take something more than mere devotion to the greed of 
personal interest to defend them at this time against the demand for a 
government ship that can establish routes and, when necessary, enter 
into competition that will protect the American people from these ex- 
cessive rates. 

Now, I have spoken of the economic factors that enter into the 
extension of our foreign trade. I have spoken of the banking facili- 
ties which are improved by the currency law, and I have spoken of 
transportation facilities which have already been improved by addi- 
tions to our merchant marine, and which will be still further improved 
by the ships secured under the ship purchase bill. 

Now let me call your attention to another proposition, and this 
one comes more closely into association with the State Department. 
It is the cultivation of friendship and good will among the people with 
whom we are expecting to trade. In our department we have the Con- 
sular Service, and it is the business of these men who go out as the 
representatives of the Government in the Consular Service—it is the 


business of these men to gather information that they may furnish 
it to you. It is their business to scatter information that they may 
enlighten those among whom they sojourn. It is their business to 
give their assistance to every legitimate American enterprise, and the 
representatives of this Government, under the control of the State 


Department, are instructed to give assistance to every legitimate Amer- 
ican enterprise, and to show no partiality as between Americans, 
whether the enterprise at home is a big one or a little one. If it is 
American, it is deserving of attention; it is deserving of consideration ; 
it is deserving of all the assistance that the Department can give. 
But, more than that. We have also our diplomatic work, which is a 
little different from our consular work. It is the business of diplomacy 
to maintain friendly relations, and I think I can say that the relations 


between this country and Asia on the west, and between this coun- 
try and all of the Spanish-American countries, were never better 


than they are today. I think I am in position to know what our re- 
lations with those countries are. I might say that our relations are 
improved over what they have been before. It is safe to say that 
there never has been a time in the last 50 years when an American 


was more welcome than he is today in any of these South and 
Central American republics. We have raised two of our Legations 
to Embassies, and by a concert of circumstances the three largest 
of the republics of South America have been brought into quite inti- 
mate association with our Government. Wherever you go among these 
people I think you will find a friendliness ; and that, while growing from 
other reasons has, I think, been aided by a statement that the Presi- 
dent made in his Mobile speech, in which he gave an assurance that 
ought not to have been necessary, but yet which seems to be ap- 
preciated, that this Government would never acquire a foot of ground 
by conquest. 


Our TREATY WitrH CoLoMBIA 


I say it would look as if such an assurance need not be given. 
Surely our conduct has*been such as to satisfy these republics to the 
south of us that we have no sinister motives in dealing with them; 
that we have ho secret purposes; that our interest is genuine and un- 
selfish; but the assurance that the President gave, while seemingly 
unnecessary, was a great advantage, and it has been quoted all over 
South and Central America, and the assurance that our interest in 
them is not a selfish one is an assurance that has a pecuniary value to 
us. Of course, no amount of friendship or good will will secure us trade 
if economic conditions are not favorable to it, but when these other 
conditions are favorable, “other things being equal,’ there is a value 
in our friendly relations; and I venture to make a suggestion here 
and I know of no more fitting place to make it—and that is this: 
We have one treaty pending which I believe will be of great advantage 
to us from a commercial standpoint, as well as advantageous in other 
ways. It is the Colombia treaty that attempts to restore to normal 
relations between this country and Colombia. For something over 
eleven years there has been a misunderstanding, and our relations 
have not been what they ought to be. Not only have the relations 
between this country and Colombia been abnormal, but two republics 
living side by side, Colombia and Panama, have not been able to estab- 
lish neighborly and diplomatic relations because of the fact that Colom- 
bia and the United States had a misunderstanding still unsettled. Our 
effort has not been to decide upon the merits of the controversy 11 
years ago; our purpose has been to deal with the situation as we 
found it. 

We found these relations disturbed, and we have undertaken to 
restore amity and good will, and bring these two countries into a nor- 
mal relationship. Every country in Central and South America is in- 
terested in the ratification of this Colombia treaty. I know of no one 
thing that will go further to advance us in the good opinion and the 
confidence of the Republics of Central and South America than the 
ratification of the treaty that has beeen negotiated with Colombia. 

We have had several attempts. This treaty has already been rati- 
fied by Colombia and it waits for ratification in this country. If 
you will talk with the representatives from any of the countries, 
you will find that they all feel an interest in seeing this difficulty end- 
ed, in seeing Colombia and the United States brought into the 
relationship that exists between us and other of those countries, and 
this interest is partly due to the fact that Colombia is one of the larger 
republics of South America, a Latin-American Republic, and partly to 
the fact that the coming together in friendship and good will of Colom- 
bia and Panama has been waiting for eleven years, and must wait until 
Colombia and the United States have ended their misunderstanding. 

Pardon me for referring to an incident. General principles are 
more easily discussed than particular cases, but in the discussion of a 
general principle I think it is only fair that I call your attention to the 
thing that just now will contribute most. If you do not fully agree 
with all the terms and conditions of the treaty, I ask you to remember 
that we were not in a position to deal with it as with a new subject. 
We were hedged about by that which has existed, by negotiations that 
have been made, by expectations that have been excited, by an en- 
vironment which we could not change. If we do not succeed in 
ratifying this treaty, the misunderstanding continues, and I hope that 
no one will object to this treaty unless he has in mind a plan that to 
him seems wiser than the plan that has been adopted by the President. 

But, my friends, I have talked longer than I intended to. I have 
tried to present some of these questions as they presented themselves 
to my mind; and I close with the assurance that if you will show my 
Department how it can do more than it is doing now for the promo- 
tion of our foreign trade, your suggestions will be received, not only 
gladly, but with gratitude. 

We hope we are laying the foundation not only for an increase 
but for a permanent expansion, and we believe that the only way in 
which we can make permanent these advantages offered to our people 
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Trade Expansion With Argentina 


Address by His Excellency Romulo S. Naon, Argentine Ambassador 


T is both a real pleasure and an honor for me to have an oppor- 
tunity of addressing such a gathering as this that represents so 
worthily the spirit and marvelous activities of this great country 


of yours, which has been able in a century to become the wonder of 
he world, setting an example to other countries and being a source of 
ride to her own sons. 

It is, gentlemen, very painful to look at the situation in the 
‘uropean world at the present moment, apocalyptical, indeed! My 
country is bound to the nations of war by close ties of race, of civil- 
ization, and of culture. Commercial interchange and the influx of its 
capital and labor have also made a deep impression on Argentine 
progress, and we can not but view with profound sadness and sorrow- 
ful sympathy the struggle in which these friendly countries are 
engaged 

These circumstances added to those of a general character which 
make up the social phenomenon according to which the action of, one 
section of the world always produces a more or less intense effect on 
the whole, a phenomenon resulting from the close bond which progress 
has created among all civilized nations, originates for us a situation in 
which there is nothing agreeable, to say the least. Commercial inter- 
change is interrupted or ceases altogether, domestic activities are dis- 
turbed as.a result, the sources of our economic life are changed and it 


becomes necessary to seek the restoration of normal conditions so 
suddenly upset, by reorganizing the system, readjusting the machinery, 
before setting out again upon the vigorous and difficult onward march 
interrupted at an unhappy moment by events which no one could 
foresee. This is the situation of the entire world, and neither the 
United States nor the Argentine Republic—the comparatively two 
richest countries in the world—can escape from it. Things could not 
be worse, but we ought to cherish the hope that they will improve, 
and one of the forms of improvement is to endeavor by our own 
elements of life, our increased commercial and social ties, our more 
intense mutual activity, to re-establish the disturbed balance, studying 
and solving the problems which the present time presents to us and 
which the future has in store for us. 


SIMILAR IDEALS AND CIVILIZATION 


T believe that we have arrived at the critical moment in our pre- 
ordained destiny : Both of our countries are progressing onward under 
the auspices of analogous institutions, of identical ideals of civilization 
and human harmony, devoted to the task of bearing witness to the 
efficiency of republican government in the world and to its ability to 
consummate the happiness of peoples. Almost every element of our 
social activity is identical ; our schools are identical, so are the elements 
which go to make up our respective national types, both countries 
constituting, as they do, real cosmopolitan association, melting-pots 
in which all races are fused together, to produce, perhaps before the 
close of the present century, a characteristic American type from the 
Rio Grande up to the Great Lakes, and a characteristic Argentine 
type, in the Southern part of the continent, down to Cape Horn. 
Identical also are our destinies, to be worked out in countries whose 
topographical and climatological conditions are identical. 

Our social purposes we hold in common, because a moral sense is 
the essential law of our public life and the gospel of our internal and 
external life as a political entity. 

For this reason is it that in our longing for the triumph of inter- 
national democracy we seek to bind also our activities with the activities 
of your great Republic, in order to establish upon such a bond a last- 
ing and fruitful friendship as positive and practical as possible. A 
solid base for this friendship can be obtained only when in addition to 
the ideals and the sentiments and the principles which go to make up 
the moral activity of peoples, it becomes possible to establish and define 
those commercial interests which constitute the interchange of consist- 
ent activities whereby that other activity, of which it is without doubt 
a result, is strengthened. Without productive activity there can be 
no morality, no sentiments, no human ideals, no principles. Likewise, 
without morality, without sentiments, without ideals, and without 
principles, there can be no productive activity capable of development 
and strengthening by means of commercial interchange which gives 
expression and adds prestige to the friendship of peoples. 


TIME FoR ACTION 


Hence, gentlemen, I now venture to tell you in the name of the 
traditional friendship which binds us, that these times are critical times 
for our closer ties, that these are times of responsibility for all of us 
who directly or indirectly are concerned for the development of our 
two countries. I venture to tell you that these times are times in 
which the possible increase of our commercial interchange can not be 
treated as a subject of philosophical disquisitions, more or less brilliant, 
but always fruitless because they entail a loss of time much to be 
regretted when everything should be action, action, and action. 

It is a truth that only one mentally blind can question that my 
country is a most important market for the expansion of Anierican 
commerce, aS a consequence of the development of American manu- 
facturing industries. It is likewise a truth that your country is a 
market of the first rank for the consumption of our agricultural 
products. Gentlemen, this is enough and more than enough to induce 
immediate action on your part, but the circumstances of the moment 
emphasize stil! more the necessity of that action. ‘The sad war which 
is being waged on the other side of the ocean has diminished our 
imports of manufactures by perhaps two hundred millions of dollars 
per annum. At this moment there is no country which can supply 


that two hundred million dollars’ worth of manufactured products if it 
be not yours. Yours alone has the necessary factories and does not 
run the risk which belligerency imposes upon the maritime transporta- 
tion of the countries at war. Now then, what is needed to obtain a 
market under such propitious conditions? This is the essential 
problem presented, and in a proper practical solution of it will we 
also find the solution of the difficulties which have heretofore delayed 
the development to the utmost of our mutual commercial relations. 


OFFIcIAL Ficures INpIcaté Goop MARKET 


I do not know whether I am telling you anything new when I re- 
peat that if we rely on the indications of our statistics, the Argentine 
Republic constitutes one of the most important markets for the con- 
sumption of the manufactured products of the United States. In 
support of this statement I wish to present to your consideration a 
résumé of a number of comparative tables contained in the Argentine 
official publication entitled “International Argentine Commerce,’’ 
which appeared in 1912. ‘This is an official publication of the General 
Bureau of Commerce and Industries of my country and is issued under 
the responsibility of the Ministry of Agriculture. As a consequence 
the figures appearing therein are as exact as it is possible to make them 
and the most authentic expression of the facts. Gentlemen, these 
figures show that of the total exports from the United States to the 
South American continent, 40.3 per cent entered the Argentine Re- 
public. ‘They also show that our country received 41.1 per ceut of 
the total exports from the United Kingdom to said continent, 47.3 
per cent of those from Germany, 49.7 per cent of those from Belgium, 
50 per cent of those from France, 66.4 per cent of those from Italy, 
and 80 per cent of the exports from Spain to South America. It may 
thus be said that the Argentine Republic absorbed alone 60 per cent 
of the total exports of the world to the South American continent. 
Hence I do not believe I am going too far when I say, in view of these 
figures, that they reveal with more eloquence than any address could, 
the enormous purchasing power of my country. ‘They also bear out 
the assertion made on more than one occasion that it constitutes a 
consumption market worthy of the best efforts of countries producing 
manufactured products, if those countries are desirous of obtaining 
now and in the future a certain means of meeting the demands of their 
commercial expansion. 

This purchasing power of ours will be maintained and perhaps it 
will increase our importations during the continuance of the war, in- 
asmuch as our exportations, consisting as they do almost exclusively 
of food-stuffs, will this year, according to reliable calculations, exceed 
those of last year by perhaps 40 per cent. 


DEMAND FOR MANUFACTURED Goops 


The Argentine Republic founds its immediate development upon 
the productive expansion of its agriculture and animal industry, and 
must continue it for at least a generation to come, during which time 
there will be an ever growing demand for steel rails, coal, locomotives, 
machinery, and manufactures of all kinds, to meet the needs of rail- 
road extension, of the cultivation of our virgin lands, and of the 
embellishment of our cities, in the promotion of the collective comfort 
and individual welfare of our inhabitants who are increasing in number 
from year to year in enormous proportions. Such development not 
only assures the success of American importations at the present time, 
but is also a proof of future undoubted progress. And in these con- 
ditions there is nothing to warrant an excess of mental speculation, 
nor even weak action or an effort inferior to that which the circum- 
stances call for. 

Now, gentlemen, these conditions do not justify the lack of knowl- 
edge prevalent among the mass of the American people as to the moral 
conditions, the social conditions, the political conditions, and, finally, 
the commercial conditions in Argentina. 

The disappearance of this lack of knowledge will bring about in 
place of that feeling of more or less marked indifference for Argentina 
among the masses, a sentiment of deep consideration and respect for 
those moral conditions, of admiration for those social conditions, of 
interest in those political conditions, and, finally, approximation 
toward those commercial conditions. 

And when all of these circumstances have been realized, we will 
feel the result both here and there, and the prevailing indifference and 
lack of knowledge will be succeeded by a social interchange of lasting 
friendship, with all its benefits and advantages, which is impossible 
when these conditions do not exist. ; 

One of the most sorrowful consequences of the war for us, aside 
from the sentiment and affection intensified by the close ties which 
bind us with the countries at war, has been the almost complete 
paralysis of European importation, a paralysis which offers to the 
American market an unsurpassed opportunity for increasing to enor- 
mous proportions its commercial field, by supplying the needs which 
the European industry has ceased to provide for. 

Let us see now what practical method could be adopted for sup- 
plying those needs and increasing the amount of our international 
commerce. 


To OverRcoME TRANSPORTATION DIFFICULTIES 


There can surely be no better authority in this regard than the 
official word of the Argentine Government, as cabled some time ago 
to him who has the honor of addressing you at this moment. In this 
cablegram my Government says in brief: ‘‘ Our products are being 
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exported without increased difficulties, but a scarcity of bottoms is 
foreseen in the near future for the transportation of our products. A 
very efficient means of overcoming the difficulty would be if vessels 
were to come from that country with the usual cargoes, namely, 
refined naphtha, woods, iron, machinery and other agricultural 
implements, petroleum, furniture, lubricating oils, typewriters, ma- 
chines, etc. These vessels would return with our products, such as 
refrigerated meats, wool, hides, quebracho, tannin, live stock, etc. 
American manufacturers could step into the place left vacant by 
European industries in all branches formerly supplied by them, such 
as coal, steel rails, galvanized iron, woolen goods, pig and sheet iron, 
machinery in general, cement, locomotives, railway cars, refined 
sugar, automobiles, galvanized iron or steel wire, rail joints, sheet 
zinc, cotton fabrics, printing paper, electric wire and cables, iron 
pipes of all kinds, manufactures of iron and steel, household articles, 
woolen clothing, etc., etc. The present moment offers to manufac- 
turers of such articles most advantageous opportunities for openings, 
taking advantage of the shutting down of the European market. If 
they want to get it, it is for them to take the initiative by sending at 
least small cargoes, and especially by adapting themselves to the 
custom of not demanding payment on delivery, a custom which 
others have followed with marked success.’’ 


NEUTRALIZATION OF INTER-AMERICAN COMMERCE 


As you see, one of the practical measures suggested in this dis- 
patch to relieve the needs of our-exportations, is bottoms enough. It 
seems to me that perhaps the way to meet this serious inconvenience 
—the getting of ships in sufficient numbers—would be to procure 
the complete neutralization of imter-American commerce. It is 
undoubtedly not an easy task at the present moment to solve as 
we would desire, all the difficulties encountered by the neutral com- 
merce of the world in view of the conflicting interests of the belligerent 
countries. But there could be no reason which would justify opposi- 
tion to the maintenance, to the fullest extent and without any 
hindrance whatsoever of commercial interchange between the ports 
of our continent. I maintain that the complete neutralization of 
inter-American commerce ought to be recognized, and, therefore, I 
entertain the hope, or more than that, I might say that I feel the 
certainty that we would be able to have the countries at war agree 
with us in establishing the rule that during the present war no vessel 
engaged exclusively in the trade between American ports shall be 
subject to search, detention or capture by a belligerent, no matter 
what flag she flies, so long as she is engaged exclusively in that com- 
merce. 

With such a rule we should be able to obtain all the vessels we 
need for the promotion of our commerce with the United States and 
the other American Republics to the maximum, developing as a con- 
sequence our friendly relations with all of them and lessening the 
sorrowful conditions created by that war. 

That dispatch which shows you with how much favor our most 
conspicuous elements look upon the possible expansion of your coim- 
mercial relations in our country, is supplemented by the opinion 
which the Minister of Foreign Affairs transmits to me more in extenso 
in an official dispatch just received by me, and which, speaking 
among ourselves in the strictest confidence (as it is a diplomatic 
document), reads as follows: 


OprorRtuNE TIME FOR EXPANSION 


‘* The moment is indeed a suitable moment for successfully under- 
taking a movement of vigorous expansion in commercial relations. 
As a consequence of the war, many European factories have reduced 
their output or have been compelled to concentrate all their energies 
to meet the needs of local consumption. Communication with 
Germany is daily becoming more difficult and this circumstance con- 
tributed to shutting off importations from that country, which has 
already been greatly affected by the great scarcity of labor there. 
The allies do not encounter the same obstacle, but they also are suffer- 
ing from the effects of the necessities imposed by the military service. 
The fact that our textile and shoe factories have been called on to 
contribute to the belligerent countries shows to what extent the rela- 
tive situation of industries has changed, because you know that up to 
the present time these branches of production have depended on the 
domestic market, under the protection of insurmountable customs 
barriers. If the road to exportation is temporarily opened to them, 
it is because those countries are compelled to have recourse to all 
accessible sources, without standing on price or conditions. 


- ‘‘In the manufactured articles which Argentina can produce, the 
increased activities of industrial establishments will partially fill the 
vacancies left by reduced importations. But many other items are left 
which it is impossibie to supply and which offer to American com- 
merce an excellent opportunity to fill the positions now vacant. 
Although as a result of the domestic crisis the level of normal con- 
sumption has sensibly fallen, there is still a sufficient margin left for 
broadening the scope of business with the United States and to 
cement ties which will continue to subsist after the conclusion of the 
war. 


e 

‘‘T have consulted persons whose judgment is valuable as to the 
most practicable form of opening the ‘channel to the currents of 
American trade in our country, and all of them agree that the princi- 
pal condition to be complied with depends exclusively on the persons 
interested themselves whose well-known commercial activity appears 
to suffer from a lack of adaptability to foreign methods when they do 
business off their own ground. The development of German com- 
merce in recent times shows us by comparison the foundation for this 
fact. Asa general rule German firms are in the habit of sending out 
agents to study minutely the peculiarities of local tastes, types, colors, 


quality, packing, etc., and they adjust themselves thereto strictly, 


without endeavoring to object to them or modify them. Their tactics 
consist in fulfilling all requirements, no matter how extravagant they 
may appear to them in order to assure to themselves the preferences 
of the consumption. ‘They have thus made their advance during the 
last few years with a push which might surprise us did we not see the 
same process repeated with the same result in many other countries. 


AMERICAN MBEtruHops LAcK ELASTICITY 


~ It appears that American commerce lacks the elasticity necessary 
for practicing this system. It has the pride of its own methods, and 
seeks to impose its conditions. It sends its good to Buenos Aires as 
it would to Philadelphia or Chicago, and when it finds opposition it 
stands stubbornly resolved to overcome it or be overcome by it, with- 
out bothering about following the course which is indicated to it. 
Here is an example. It was told me by a local merchant of the highest 
standing. The gentleman proposed to undertake the sale of a certain 
class of machinery, but he desired to do so under his own name in 
order that his advertising expenses might not inure to the benefit of 
another. It is obvious that if the sale was made under the name of 
the manufacturing company, it could, after the expiration of the con- 
tract with him, take advantage of the credit established by him and 
sell directly to the market, while the real advertiser would be com- 
pelled to begin anew in competition with his own creation. The 
business was proposed to an American firm which declined to accept 
it unless the article was sold under its name. On the other hand the 
German factories hastened to accept the requirement so that the vendor 
can devote all his efforts to putting on the market the merchandise 
without any danger of seeing himself by any accident deprived of the 
fruit of his labors. This example has its illustrative value because it 
presents in synthesis the two policies and their respective effects. 

‘’ The American firm will continue to enjoy the satisfaction of not 
selling its products under another’s name, but in the meantime it does 
not place a single machine in our country, while its German rival is 
making large sales without in the slightest affecting its commercial 
probity. 


Crepir SYSTEM PREVALENT 


‘The hard-and-fast rule of the Americans appears especially in 
the matter of conditions of payment. They only sell for cash as 
opposed to the traditional custom of our market which establishes a 
usual term of 90 to 180 days. The volume of capital here is not 
sufficiently large to admit of the form of transactions usual in the 
United States, and if the business men of that country persist in their 
position, it will be very difficult for them to open a way for themselves 
here, even though they have in their favor the exceptional facilities 
which the present time offers them. 

‘’ What is now necessary is that American merchants shall come to 
realize where their own conveniences lie and place themselves in a 
position to obtain a footing in our market. It is to be assumed that 
the establishment of the new branch bank will tend toward this end. 
This is a positive act toward commercial approximation. Heretofore 
commissions have come to study our market in order to establish a 
bank, but the threat’ was never carried out until the present time. 
In fact the fruitless measure was repeated so often that it began to 
border on a farce when American commission after commission 
appeared, always having in their pocket-books the future bank but 
never deciding to leave it. Finally, they have gone beyond the 
attempt, and the new institution, after it becomes well assimilated to 
our surroundings may become a very efficient aid for men interested 
in extending their business on this side of the continent.’’ 


ARGENTINE-AMERICAN CHAMBER OF COMMER 


The problem of cleser commercial relations between our countries 
is a practical question, and it would be solved sooner, in my opinion, 
if we were to study reciprocally our commercial methods and character- 
istics. On-our part we have already done our very best, and we are 
not asleep at the switch. I venture to believe that a very convenient 
way of attaining this end would be to organize a special Argentine- 
American Chamber of Commerce in which the parties interested in the 
task of furthering to the utmost the development of our commercial 
bonds, would study and seek to solve all the problems that such a 
task would present to us. Organizations of like character exist at 
present in all the countries of Europe and have produced great results 
in the development of the commercial relations between Argentina and 
those countries. Why not, then, use the same successful means in the 
furthering of our common interests at the present moment ? 

yentlemen, I must now finish, but not before telling you first that 
the Argentine Republic has followed and continues to follow with 
admiration and regard the wonderful progress of your great country ; 
it is studying your action in every branch of activity and your history. 
Your political, economic and social institutions are familiar to it, as 
are your industrial and commercial organizations and methods. Their 
is not a single detail of your national life which escapes the study, the 
attention and the knowledge of our statesmen or of those who direct 
the industrial and commercial activity of the Argentine Republic, and 
it is upon that knowledge and that study that is based our admiration 
and our sympathetic feeling. Asa people of ideals,—of human ideals, 
I mean,—they encourage with their enthusiastic applause progress 
and action wherever they may appear. And, gentlemen, I can not 
venture to affirm that the same study and the same knowledge can be 
attributed to this country with respect to ours. If that study and that 
knowledge were present, you also would be familiar with our problems, 
we also would be objects of your admiration, American applause would 
also greet and encourage the action and the efforts of those of us who 
at the other end of the continent are building up another type of 
democracy and republicanism, another, element of human progress, 
another political and social glory for America. 
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Lik first thought that I wish to utter in your presence is one of 
thanks for an opportunity that is almost unique. I have had the 
privilege of writing a letter today which | could hardly have 
written were it not for the work of your body and the bodies which 
throughout the country are affiliated with it. 

When the Manufactures’ Census, which is now in progress, to 
date of the first of January, was undertaken some months ago, it was a 
privilege to consult with the committees of this body as to the form of 
the schedules and as to the methods by which that great and important 
work was done. We received from you many valuable suggestions, 
and many of them were incorporated into the schedules. Further- 
more, and quite as important, we received from you and your affiliated 
bodies support in getting your members to give attention to these 
schedules when, in their amended form they were presented to manufac- 
turers. I had the privilege today of writing to the Chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations requesting him in the present pending 
legislative, executive and judicial appropriation bill to reduce the ap- 
propriation already passed by the House by $40,300, for the reason 
that we have already received in this single month from manufacturers, 
without cost to the Government, over 50,000 completed schedules. 
It is altogether possible that we may save as much more, but we have 
taken advantage, largely through your assistance, to try to get the 
present appropriation bill now pending made smaller by the exact 
amount of $40,300. I imagine that the Chairman of the Committee, 
Mr. Fitzgerald, will have something of a shock when he reads my letter 
in the morning. 

There is one other subject of department business which concerns 
you, which I wish to bring frankly before you for your thought during 
the coming year, and to ask your aid in bringing it so to the attention 
of Congress that at another session we may, if possible, obtain funds 
to do the work. We gather now all the facts possible about our for- 
eign commerce; we do almost nothing whatever, respecting the facts of 
our domestic commerce. 


LACK OF STATISTICS 


We do not know what the commerce is upon the Lakes. We do 
not know what the commerce is upon the Mississippi River or the 
Hudson River. We do not know what the commerce is coastwise 
along our shores. We know it is vast. We know, in a general way, 
that the volume of our domestic commerce exceeds forty million dol- 
lars a year, but the facts about it, though they exist and are available, 
are not collected by anybody, and if you asked for them I could not 
furnish them to you. It is not a large sum that is needed to gather 
these, to edit them and to prepare them for publication. Twenty-five 
thousand dollars a year would make an admirable beginning. It would 
be a service to American commerce if this great body could put its 
weight behind a request for a modest sum to make the facts available 
so that we may know what the movement is of merchandise throughout 
our country. We know, for example, that the movement through the 
Sault. Ste. Marie Canal is vastly larger than through the Suez, but 
just what it is in value we do not know, and we ought to know. We 
ought to know, in order to do our river and harbor improvement work 
intelligently, what the commerce is upon our streams. We do not 
know. ‘The facts can be had if we had a modest sum with which to 
collect them. I submit this for your consideration during the coming 
year, and with it will end my own talk about, shop, though I know my 
friend and colleague Dr. Pratt will talk to you tomorrow about the 
work of the Bureau under his care, 

I should like to go into the facts about our commercial attaches. 
We talked about them a year ago. They are at work now. I should 
like to tell you how they were appointed and why they were appointed 
and who they are, and the kind of men we have got on the job in the 
foreign fields. I am proud of the men. You would be. -I am simply 
going to say now, and leave it to my friend Dr. Pratt to enlarge upon 
tomorrow, that if you have to do with the ten great ports in which 
these men are located you will find there a trained business man, speak- 
ing easily and fluently the language of the country to which he is ‘as- 
signed and intimately familiar with business there. We have even 
carried that so far that in China we have a man who not only speaks 
classical Chinese but dialects also. 


GOVERNMENT AID To BUSINESS 


Now I want to speak to you tonight of three themes. The first 
theme is the attitude of the administration toward business. Please 
do not think that we are afraid of it. Deeds are better than words, 
and I am going to tell you, if I may, of certain deeds. ‘Two years 
ago the total appropriation for the advancement of American com- 
merce abroad was $60,000, a smaller sum; by far than many a depart- 
ment store in many a city spends annually upon its advertising. The 
sum of money available to us during the past vear for this purpose has 
been $225,000. For the coming year it will be $250,000. In the two 
years we have been given authority to use four times as much money as 
was ever applied to this purpose before. If we can show, as I think 
we shall be able to show, and as I believe Dr. Pratt in his address to- 
morrow will show, definite, practical business results for the expendi- 
ture, I have every reason to believe that Congress will support us 
further. Certainly I shall have no hesitation in asking them for what- 
ever may be needed for the purpose. 

We have now a hundred thousand dollars per annum for commer- 
cial attaches. We have $75,000 per annum for promoting commerce 
in Latin America alone. We shall have $75,000 per annum for the 


rest of the commercial world. It is not much, to care for an outgoing 
business which amounts to about twenty-five hundred mullions; it is 
better rather than big, but I think it is beginning to bring practical, 
definite results. 

I think I am correct in saying that a year ago American cement 
was excluded by certain specifications from large buyers in Latin 
America. I am sure it was so excluded, because it was something 
of a job to get the specifications corrected. But they are corrected, 
now, and | have had put into my hands an order from the country 
‘that formerly excluded us for 50,000 barrels of cement at one time. 
We find specifications carefully prepared against America, and it is 
part of our duty to point out that that is obviously an undesirable 
course for the buyer. At this present moment we are dealing with a 
specification in Africa which requires that certain locomotives shall be 
made of iron, not called by the name of, but produced in, Yorkshire. 
Naturally, it is difficult for an American manufacturer to buy that 
iron, but until we can get the specification changed, that is what he must 
do if we are to fill the orders. 

An entirely new development in our foreign trade has arisen dur- 
ing the year. It is that which requires a government certificate as to 
the quality of the goods; not a guaranty, but a mere statement of 
fact; and we accepted the order for cement of which I have spoken 
with the understanding that the Bureau of Standards of our Depart- 
ment would apply that necessary official certificate. I have before me 
now a copy of my request to Congress for $25,000 per annum for a 
fund to permit our giving those official certificates of quality wherever 
they are required, but without expense to the Government, because a 
fee is charged for each, which, in its turn, refunds the entire ap- 
propriation. 

We are endeavoring, gentlemen, as practically as we know how and 
in a very comnion sense sort of a way, to serve the commerce of this 
country as fully as we can, and I think we are beginning to see signs 
of very encouraging progress. . 


DeEsirRE To ADVANCE COMMERCE 


Those facts which are our daily work, speak more than any words 
of mine can speak as to our desire to help commerce forward. I rejoiced 


,to hear what the President said yesterday before you as to the possi- 


bility of co-operating’ in the foreign trade. I know from my own 
experience what it means, as one of the little fellows, to make way 
against the competition of the highly organized countries of Europe, 
and I shall be glad and will in every possible way further such reason- 
able opportunities for co-operation as will open the door as widely as 
possible to the smallest American manufacturer to get his share. But 
that is not the only thing which in my judgment needs to be done. 
Inasmuch as we have made it unlawful, with, as I believe, the moral 
assent of the American people, to contfol the American markets on 
the part of American monopolies, so we must make it equally unlawful 
and impossible that our markets shall in any degree whatever be con- 
trolled by any foreign monopolies. We must not permit that any 
foreign monopoly, government supported or not, shall be permitted to 
do that within our own territory which our own citizens are not al- 
lowed to do. One other thing: I speak for myself in what I have 
just said, and without any representative capacity at all. One other 
thing seems to me to be an essential factor also, and again I speak for 
myself alone, and may speak, as the great Apostle said, “As a foolish 
man,”’—though I think not. I think we should make it possible for 
several of our banks to unite in establishing foreign branches. 

I doubt the wisdom of the policy which confines that privilege to 
the largest ones, and would open it with proper care, and always under 
the surveillance, active and thorough, of the Federal Reserve Board. 
I would open that privilege as largely as possible to American finance. 

I have not thought that in these things there is aught of enmity 
to business. I have, however, heard of men, heard of them recently, 
who said they did not like to be thought undetected criminals. I do 


- not know how it is possible to remove that impression except by deeds 


of helpfulness to American commerce. If men will believe that in the 
face of the fact that we have secured four times as much money as 
ever was had before, that we have established a new foreign force that 
never existed before, that we are sending far and wide throughout 
this globe our traveling men to get American orders—if they will 
still believe that we, doing those things every day as our common 
work, think of business men as undetected criminals, then I am re- 
minded of the words of the Great Book, which has said, “They have 
Moses and the prophets. If they do not believe them they will not 
believe though one rise from the dead.” What other evidence can the 
Department of Commerce give, gentlemen, of good will towards the 
business of America than to give its whole time and effort in its ser- 
vice? 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Two years ago there were no branch offices of our department 
serving commerce. The only office then was that in Washington, with 
very small means, doing good work, I grant you, but crippled for lack of 
funds. Today, outside of Washington, we have eight such offices, and 
we are maturing now a plan whereby every chamber of commerce in 
the United States may, if it will, become immediately and directly af- 
filiated with the commercial work of the department. 

I do not know how better to express good will than by good deeds, 
nor have I ever had from any colleague in the government aught but 
support and assistance of the most willing and thoughtful kind. Never 
for a single moment has there been grudging in this work. No one 
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has in private opposed it: All have in private and in public advanced 
it. It has had the most earnest support of the President from the 
beginning. It has had the most complete co-operation in the foreign 
field of the Secretary of State. I have yet to hear the first word of 
reluctance about the forward movement of the department to help 
American commerce to its highest good. 


ATTITUDE OF BUSINESS "TOWARD BUSINESS 


Having said that much, I want to speak to you briefly on the 
second subject, which I wish to lay before you, the attitude of busi- 
ness toward business. Inthe Bureau of Standards today I saw a large 
sample of wool waste, which was sold to the Panama Canal. It was, 
as a matter of course, submitted to us for a technical inquiry. It 
proves to be half wool, and the other half partly hemp, partly jute, 
and partly other things. What does this body think of that sort of 
thing? If the vendors think this is not found out, then are they great- 
ly deceived. We have the means of knowing whether goods are up 
to the standard, and no purchases pass untested. Let it be understood 
that the day when Uncle Sam can be fooled on such matters has gone. 

You have in your bar associations grievance committees, who 
deal with matters of unprofessional conduct. There exists in the Army 
and in the Navy a standard of conduct “unbecoming an officer and a 
gentleman.” When will some American body of business men put the 
stamp of discredit upon that sort of procedure? 

Nay, that is not all. Whither are we tending? I heard today 
from a representative business man of an order filled by American 
factories to one of the belligerent nations in central Europe, for goods 
which, when they were put in use, immediately disappeared because 
the quality was intolerably bad. I heard today from another responsi- 
ble business source of an order from another foreign nation concern- 
ing which instructions were given to work into it all the old, off-color, 
oft-quality material available in the factory. When a man makes 
money by that process to the dishonor of America, will an organiza- 
tion like this tolerate it? 

We have before us now samples of rope alleged to be manila 
hemp but which are 20 per cent or more African sisal. They look 
alike. _ It is extremely difficult to tell them mechanically, but I warn 
you that a chemical test is being made. Shall the honor of American 
commerce be blackened and shamed and disgraced by that sort of 
fraud? I hope the attitude of business toward business will be one 
of exacting honor. 

And one thing more on this same theme. What will you do, prac- 
tically do, to stop crooked manifests, imcomplete manifests, things con- 
cealed, things painted to resemble other things? Why must it be 
necessary to have one crook throw a shadow upon all American com- 
merce? One man omitting from his manifest the things he does 
not desire to be seen may do infinite harm to a hundred honorable 
gentlemen in American commerce. I hope this body and every body, 
representative of the honor of America, will say these things ought 
not so to be, and will condemn them, not by silence, but by speech and 
action. We are ready to help. We are sending men now into all the 
continents to hunt for American business, but if men at home are 
tolerated in business circles because successsfully they do these things 
which injure all of us, then our work must largely be in vain. The 
attitude of business toward business is more essential to American com- 
merce today than the attitude of the Government toward business, 
which is clear and straightforward. 


War's EFFEcT ON COMMERCE 


These things lead me to the third subject about which I am going 
to speak with frankness but not in controversy. I am not going to 
say a word about the shipping bill, but I want to say certain things— 
it is my duty to say certain things—concerning conditions in Amer- 
ican commerce. First of all, I want to speak with frankness of the 
attitude America holds today toward the rest of the world. That atti- 
tude is one she has never held before, and which no other nation in 
history has ever held before. There has been no great universal war 
since the industrial system was founded, since the steamship was in- 
vented, since the telegraph came into use, or since modern finance 
reached its present highly perfected form. The last universal war 
ended with 1815. Since then combats, however severe, have been 
localized. ‘The war between France and Prussia, the war between 
Austria and Germany, the war of the Crimea, the war between Aus- 
tria and Italy with France, none of these interrupted as a whole the 
flow of the world’s commerce. We are living in times in which men 
never lived before, the like of which they never saw before. The 


_whole great structure of international commerce, which grew up silent- 


ly, which seemed unbreakable and indestructible, fell to pieces in a 
week, in the first week of August last. It found’us alone. For the 
first time in the history of the world one great industrial and agri- 
cultural nation had to bear the shock all by itself, for there was none 
to help. The currents of finance, which normally flow from fiscal 
center to fiscal center in time of need, did not so flow. Money was not 
readily transferred from London to New York, or from Paris to Lon- 
don, or from Berlin to Vienna or from Petrograd to Berlin, for these 
several great bourses of the world were busily engaged in looking out 
for themselves, and the whole shock of the break-up of the exchanges 
and the world’s international commerce fell on us, and it fell on us 
at a very bad time, We were debtors in the markets of the world. 
We had possibly something like five thousand million dollars of funded 
debts which we owed and we had from three hundred million to five 
hundred million dollars of floating debts. Our creditors wanted it and 
they sent gentlemen over here to arrange to get it. I need not tell 
you the problem which New York City had to face in September, but 
it would be ungracious and untruthful if I failed to say to you that 
this country will be indebted always to the sagacity and the honor 


and the vision of American bankers and business men who helped us 
through. 

And now, as you look about you, it is changed. If the business 
men of America want an earnest of the power of their country they 
have it in the attitude of America toward the world on the first of 
February as compared with our attitude toward the world on the first 
of August. The floating debt is paid, but paid in goods and not in gold. 
The emergency currency issue has all but disappeared. The clearing 
house certificates are gone, and the record of our foreign trade reads 
like a mounting romance through these seven months past. 

At the risk of wearying some who know it well, let me briefly tell 
you that wonderful story; for in my judgment, when the history of 
this time comes to be written the seven months that have elapsed since 
August will be found to be one of the bright pages in American com- 
merce. 

In August the balance of trade in international merchandise trans- 
actions was against us by about eighteen millions. September changed 
it to a favorable balance of seventeen millions. October added fifty- 
six millions te the favorable balance. November added seventy-nine 
miilions to the favorable balance. December added one hundred and 
thirty-one millions to the favorable balance. January, I am glad to 
say, will add at least a hundred and fifty millions to the favorable bal- 
ance. 

And so we have paid the floating debt, and meanwhile have re- 
covered our poise at home and now face, if we are permitted to face, 
the greatest opportunity commercially that ever came to an industrial 
State. 

I wonder if some hard-headed business man thinks that hyperbole. 
I have had a despatch from the prime minister of a great country 
abroad, so frank as hardly to be publishable in its original form, almost 
begging—let us say strongly urging—that America take the place in 
his country that Europe has laid aside. I have another from a mon- 
arch himself of a European power saying frankly that he wanted 
America to come into his land and take the place which others had 
hitherto filled. 

Today an able attache is there at the court of that monarch, speak- 
ing the monarch’s language, thank God, and entering his country to do 
what he can do to unite that nation to our’s. The King has said that 
he will put into America a branch of the bank of his country if we 
will undertake to establish banks in his country, and that whatever he 
can do, officially, to forward American commerce in his land, shall be 
willingly and continuously done. 

That is the least of it. I beg of you, gentlemen, not to be per- 
suaded by the daily news columns of the press into the belief that our 
foreign trade lies chiefly in what we may call, for lack of a better 
name, “war orders.” That is not so. It is a complete misunderstand- 
ing of the whole situation which makes that a controlling factor in 
the foreign business of today. 


UnItTED STATES Locicar, MARKET 


Where—answer me, please, if you can—where would you go if 
you were a foreign merchant, let us say, in Ceylon or in Japan or in 
China or Australia or Siam; where would you go in this wide earth 
now to place an order which required four months for its manufacture 
and shipment save to the United States? Where would you go from 
South Africa, from South America, from Iceland, from New Zealand, 
to place an order that took four months to fill, save to the United States, 
for fear you would be interrupted by war? Think the world over. 
List all the industrial nations, if you please: Which of them is out of 
the conflict? Italy, ourselves. Italy has mobilized a million men; she 
has belligerents on two frontiers. If you had to place an order which 
took four months to fill, would you place it there or here? It is be- 
cause the world is coming to America now for credits and for goods 
and because in a very true sense she can go nowhere else, that I am 
deeply concerned about the present commercial opportunities for the 
United States. We have had hitherto two great competitors in the 
world’s markets. Where are they now? In spite of their competition, 
highly organized, scientifically localized all over the earth, backed by 
tremendous power of finance—in spite of it all we have grown so far 
as to be one of the “big three” in the world’s.markets. 

One of the big three is out of the markets now wholly. Another 
smaller competitor, but active, is also out of them wholly. The tex- 
tile and the iron districts of another industrial people are the very 
scene of war today, and are doing no foreign business, and the other 
great competitor is straining her industries to meet the demands of 
war upon her. At this time come to us, come to us beseechingly, al! 
the neutral powers of the world maintaining, either publicly or privately 
in our country buying commissions, seeking from us the goods which 
they can get nowhere else, and which they frankly say they cannot 
purchase elsewhere. Shall we or shall we not take that opportunity 
to the full—to the full, not to a part? 


LACK OF MERCHANT SHIPS 


In my belief, gentlemen, it would be perfectly easy to add a hun- 
dred millions a month to our foreign trade now if we could ship the 
stuff. I have personally seen within ten days on the wharves in Gal- 
veston and New Orleans tens of thousands of dollars worth of American 
goods for which there exists no possible means of transmission at all. 
I have seen in Galveston, Greek ships, Spanish ships, Italian ships. 
I have seen American ships, thank God, and big ones, too. But I 
see on the wharves in these cities goods that are refused transmission 
at any price. I am not going to suggest a remedy; I want you to see 
the truth. 

I can take you to a factory in the State of Texas which sells its 
entire product abroad, and which, though its goods are sold for 
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CONGRATULATE you on your organization and its aims. Ten 

years ago, I addressed a somewhat similar gathering intended 

to be national in its scope and foretold for them a field of useful- 
ness far and away beyond that of any local organization. This body 
represents the United States. No pent up Utica restrains your activi- 
ties, but a whole boundless continent is yours, and in the ramifications 
of your work you seek to put Paris and Berlin and London and Hong 
Kong on the map alongside of New York and Chicago. I trust that 
you may succeed in enlarging the trade of the United States and that 
your aims in every line, commercially and industrially, may also join 
with civic activities in which you will give a wholesome stimulus to our 
political life; for, in this age, no man can be a business man alone; he 
must keep in touch with the great movements of humanity which are 
so powerful in this day. 

First of all, is this policy to be permanent or is it to be temporary? 
If it is to be temporary one set of reasons would apply. If it is to be 
permanent another line of policy should be adopted. I want to read 
very briefly some of the varying statements on that subject. 

' In the report filed by the Chairman of the House Committee, Mr. 
Alexander, is this language: 

“While we need merchant ships to meet the present emergency, 
let us pursue a policy that will secure them to us after the present con- 
flict in Europe is past.” 

In an address at Boston, on the 5th of January, he said: 

“The Government ownership bill is spoken of as an emergency 
measure. It should not be so called. European governments have in 
the past laid the foundation for their merchant marine by government 
protection.” 

THe FrercuHer Bint. 

| might read divers other expressions to the same effect. Now let 
us listen to a different note. Senator Fletcher in bringing forward this 
bill in the United States Senate on the 4th of January, one day before 
the speech from which I have read an extract, said: 

“Without going further into the details of this bill, I assure the 
Senate in the first place, and the country, that it is not a permanent 
business undertaking on the part of the Government that is intended 
here.” 

And the language of the President as used in his message in De- 
cember would seem to point in the same direction: 

“Tt is not a question of the Government monopolizing the field. 
It should take action to make it certain that transportation at reasonable 
rates will be promptly provided, even where the carriage is not at 
first profitable, and then when the carriage has become sufficiently 
profitable to attract and engage private capital and engage it in 
abundance, the Government ought to withdraw.” 

Now, there you have those two sides. Which are we to take as 
authoritative? ‘There has not only been a change from December to 
January, but apparently a change from Monday to Wednesday, or 
rather from Tuesday to Wednesday; for upon the Hill on Tuesday a 
coterie of those favoring the measure were seeking to conciliate seven 
of their colleagues by promising them the minimum of government 
ownership, agreeing to limit the operation of the bill to a year or two 
and to provide for leasing the ships to private operators ; while on Wed- 
nesday morning, after failing in their first endeavor, they were promis- 
ing another group to embark the government on a permanent policy 
of government ownership. Apparently the proponents of this measure 
have utterly lost the bearings of their traditional statecraft and are 
ready to plead an emergency or fly to socialistic doctrine, whichever 
will win the. votes. 


OPERATING AT PrRoFit oR Loss 


Again, is this to be an enterprise for profit or not for profit? Is 
it supposed that by running at a loss for a period, in some mysterious 
way, the business would become profitable as implied in the President's 
message and the Government then be able and willing to turn it over 
to private hands? Of course, such a supposition is without any foun- 
dation in reason. The sure result of the Government operating mer- 
chant ships at a loss would be the complete demoralization of the 
shipping trade, the destruction of such merchant marine as we now 
have and a long postponement of the day of its revival. 

Again, there has been another change, this time in the purpose to 
be accomplished. When this measure was brought forward in August, 
and when it was advocated in December, it seemed that what was under 
consideration was trade development with South and Central America; 
new avenues of trade; “empty markets,” to use the expression of the 
President ‘were the objects in view.” Nothing was said about the settled 
countries of Furope. Now there is an entire change and the advocacy of 
the bill is based upon the necessity of sending freight to Europe. The 
idea that we need more shipping for South America at this time, al- 
though it was the first reason for the passage of this bill, although 
for months that was exploited as a reason why the Government should 
engage in the business, is a chimera. 


THE SourH AMERICAN TRADE 


Ten boats leave every month on the average from New York for 
Rio Janiero on the east coast of South America. What are the facts? 
Before and since the war they have been running with a surplus of 
cargo space, sometimes being only half filled. A few weeks ago a 
passenger boat fit to engage in the trans-Atlantic trade, came in from 
Rio with six first-class passengers and seventeen third-class passengers, 
and that was the whole passenger list. On the west coast of South 


America, notwithstanding the stimulus afforded by the opening of the 
Panama Canal, the Peruvian and the Chilean Navigation companies, 
which jointly ran boats weekly, have withdrawn the weekly service and 
made it fortnightly. I trust that the old condition is soon to be restored. 

Here I want to call attention to one phase of this whole freight 
situation. While there may be sporadic instances of high rates to those 
portions of the world that are at peace, there has not been a rise in 
the charges so great as that which has frequently happened in the times 
of profound peace. Generally speaking, the rates to South America, 
to South Africa, to India and to Hong Kong have been raised about 25 


‘per cent. In sporadic instances rates in the war zone have been 


raised eight or nine times. Thus the disparity in the increases is the 
substance of the whole matter, and shows conclusively that the in- 
creases are in direct proportion to the dangers of war. 


AN INTERNATIONAL WAR CRISIS 


[ am sorry to say that there are a great many of the people in the 
United States who do not seem to realize that we are in the midst of 
the most titanic conflict between nations that the world has ever seen. 
We should have a deep realization of what it means. Happily we here 
in America are at peace. The sun shines over peaceful fields and 
witnesses people joyous because they are not engaged in war. Heaven 
be thanked for the blessing that belongs to us, and woe to the man 
who would stir up strife or interfere with that neutrality, that strict 
impartiality, which the American people should maintain at this time. 

I may have sympathies. I may think one nation or the other is more 
to blame, but I do not tell anybody ; and I do not think anyone who has in 
the remotest degree any official responsibility should do so. We 
should not at this time allow fondness for the enlargement of trade— 
a disposition with which I sympathize—to erase from our minds a 
realization of what this war means and of the duty of the American 
people. The brightest page in it all is the work of this whole nation 
for the suffering of Europe, the activities of the Red Cross Society, 
the great foundation in New York, and the universal response of the 
American people in sending food and supplies to the suffering and 
dying of Europe. When the contest is over this will be our chief 
distinction, rather than sending war material or capturing trade. 

I want you to realize this fact: There is war, and this war has 
deranged the routes of trade. It has destroyed many of the agencies 
of transportation. It has diminished shipping -facilities. It has in- 
troduced demoralization, partial destruction in almost every branch of 
commercial and industrial activity. Do not ignore that fact, and do not 
treat this question as if it was one to be settled as if we were now at 
peace. 


A NON-PARTISAN QUESTION 


I agree with the honorable Secretary of the Treasury that this 
matter should be considered as a non-partisan one. I took that 
stand in the first remarks made in the Senate some days ago, 
which undoubtedly were much longer than any remarks I shal! make to 
you today. Last Monday, when I saw seven Dernocrats, in the face 
of objurgation and censure, stand up and vote to recommit this 
shipping bill to the Committee—which meant its defeat—I thought it 
was beginning to assume a non-partisan phase in the Congress. | 

Will the conditions of European trade be relieved by increased 
shipping? Do not let us deal with generalities. Let us get down 
to the facts. What is it that has caused this decrease in the supply 
of shipping and an increase in freight rates? In the first place Ger- 
man and Austrian shipping is withdrawn from the seas. ‘Those beats 
probably carried about 14 per cent of the foreign trade. But let us 
consider that for a moment. If German and Austrian shipping is 
withdrawn from the seas so also are Germany and Austria shut off from 
the trade of the world. The Baltic Sea is practically closed to trade; 
so also is the Black Sea. And, roughly approximating an estimate, 
we may say that the trade of the world has decreased because of the 
war in just about a like proportion. The situation would naturally call 
for an increase of our exports—more food and more supplies. More 
food and more supplies are destroyed when war is in progress. This 
tendency is emphasized by the desire of the nations, as Italy and 
Sweden and Norway, near to the theatre of war, but not engaged in the 
conflict, to prepare themselves for all exigencies. That has increased 
the measure of their purchases. All factors considered, the with- 
drawal of this German shipping, is no doubt a factor in the increase 
of freight rates. 


War Risk INSURANCE 


Another factor of great importance is the liability of boats to 
search and seizure. Still more important is the cost of war risk in- 
surance. Even if it be only two or three per cent for a voyage, just 
think what that means. ‘Suppose there are half a dozen voyages in the 
year. 12 or 18 per cent must be paid for war risk insurance. ‘That 
would be far away beyond the ordinary income on investments of 
capital. Another reason is the dangerous channels through which 
shipping-may go. If there is any one thing that the mariner fears 
more than others it is a hidden obstruction. He fears that his boat 
may run upon the rocks. But infinitely more dangerous is the mine 
which, when it explodes, not only stops the vessel and blows up the 
hull, but perhaps carries captain and crew and all into Kingdom 
Come. Then there is another reason. The requisition, especially by 
Great Britain, of a good share of its shipping to be used for military 
purposes. 


(Continued on page 18) 
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The Administration and the Shipping Bill 


Address by Hon. William G. McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury 


EFORE I begin my speech 1 want to take exception to the 

statement of your presiding officer that the Secretary of the 
Treasury is not a seafaring man! He unconsciously betrayed, in 
that statement, the ignorance on the part of the American public at 
large of the functions of the Secretary of the Treasury. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is the oldest seafaring man in the history of the 
American Government! Since 1790 the Secretary of the Treasury has 
been the head of the most unique and gallant and remarkable service 
known to the history of the nations—the Revenue Cutter Service. It 
was the inception of the American Navy, and today there is not a sailor 
who faces the wintry or the summer sea, nor a passenger who is bound 
homeward or outward upon one of those great ocean liners, who does 
not feel safer and more secure because he knows that that service, 
maintained by the American people, is on guard to protect him against 
the disasters of the sea. And this gives me an opportunity of saying, 
ladies and gentlemen, that when criticism is made of this bill because 
the Secretary of Commerce and the Secretary of the Treasury are made 
members of the proposed Shipping Board, that you are putting men at 
the head of this Commission who do not know anything about the 
sea or anything about navigating ships or anything about the shipping 
business, it is an error. 


THE GOVERNMENT'S INTEREST IN SHIPPING 


I am not here to appeal for a place on the Shipping Board. That 
is the last thing I want, myself—and when I speak of the Secretary 
of the Treasury I am not speaking of myself, but of the office and of 
the duties that devolve upon it and of the appropriateness in any en- 
terprise of this character of having these two men, these two govern- 
ment officials, charged with great responsibilities in connection with 
the shipping interests of this country, upon that board. 

In the first place, the Secretary of Commerce has charge of all 
the lighthouses in this country; he has charge of the lighthouse ten- 
der service of this country, running a fleet of vessels in connection with 
that service, and he is bound to know something about the shipping 
business. He comes intimately into contact with it at various points 
of the compass. The Secretary of the Treasury, in the command 
and direction of that splendid fleet of 44 vessels, whose value in the 
aggregate is as large as that of many of the merchant fleets of the 
world—and greater than any of them in the service that it performs— 
imust have knowledge in very considerable degree of the shipping busi- 
ness. He, with the Secretary of Commerce, enforces the navigation 
laws of this country. He, in connection with the Secretary of Com- 
merce, deals with every ship’s manifest that is filed in this country. I 
might enumerate the manifold points at which these two great de- 
partments come into intimate touch with the merchant marine of all 
the nations in the world, making it necessary both for the heads of 
these departments and for their staffs to keep in close connection and re- 
lationship with the shipping interests of all the nations that have inter- 
course with the United States of America. 

Objection has been made against this bill that the Government may 
make a loss if it goes into the shipping business. I do not think the 
Government will make a loss. But are we to be determined in our 
action about great and vital national policies by the question as to 
whether or not we may lose or make a few hundred dollars or a few 
thousand dollars? 


REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE 


Let me illustrate by the Revenue Cutter Service. In the last 
year, 1914, it cost $2,500,000, approximately, to keep those vessels in 
service. Under the regulations of the Department, no revenue cutter 
can stay in port over 24 hours without an explanation to the De- 
partment. Why? Because its function is to keep upon the high 
seas, to save life and property, as well as to protect our coast against 
smuggling and other offenses. The revenue cutters, in saving vessels 
at sea, do a salvage business without charge, and wrecking and sal- 
vage companies have complained that the government is engaged in 
private business, competing with private wrecking and salvage com- 
panies, but should we abandon the Revenue Cutter Service for this 
reason? 

In the year 1914 the Revenue Cutter Service saved nearly ten 
millions of dollars of shipping property in peril at sea, and it 
saved, in addition to that, four hundred and fifty or more priceless 
human lives ; and yet, would you say, gentlemen, that the Revenue Cut- 
ter Service should be abolished because it costs this government 
money to maintain it? Are we governed by such sordid considerations 
that nothing should be done by the Government unless a profit is re- 
ceived? Why did we build the Panama Canal, in which we have 
invested over three hundred and seventy-five millions of dollars? Did 
we do that because we expected to make a financial profit for this 
nation? Would we have hesitated to enter upon that great work be- 
cause we could not see at the end of it an actual money return upon 
our investment? Where the vital interests of this nation are at stake, 
where the lives of its citizens are involved, where the property of its 
subjects is put in peril by the seas or otherwise, it is the function of 
government, regardless of cost, to come to the relief of its people. 

And so, my friends, when American commerce is today in jeop- 
ardy; when, through acts of belligerent nations in which the innocent 
American people had no part, freight rates are soaring to impossible 
heights, hampering our commerce, affecting our material as well as 
our financial interests, affecting, in large measure, the actual life of the 
nation itself, I confess that I have no patience with the idea that the 


American Government must sit with fettered feet and trammelled 
hands and refuse to protect the American farmer, the American 
business man and the American producer in circumstances of this 
kind. 


PROTECTION OF PRIVATE PROPERTY 


My friends, there are times in the life of every nation when it is 
necessary that every power of the Government shall be exercised to 
protect the property, the rights and the lives of its citizens, and this 
is a time when we must face this issue squarely and when we must not, 
because of any hidebound dogma or any academic theories, or any 
fears that this or that thing may happen, hesitate to go straight for- 
ward in the path of duty, and do the things that are necessary to be 
done, and do them at the time that it is necessary to do them, because 
remedies are not worth a continental unless they are applied when the 
disease is at the acute stage. 

Now, we are at the acute stage. Since August, 1914, our com- 
merce has been seriously affected by the conditions which have arisen 
on the other side of the water. In response to a Senate resolution, 
the Secretary of Commerce and myself made a report to the Senate a 
few days ago, and I want to read to you a few things in this report 
which will convey to you more strikingly than any words of mine can 
possibly convey, the conditions that affect American shipping interests, 
American farmers, American manufacturers, and American business 
men in general who are interested in our export and import trade. 

These letters were sent to the two Departments without any 
direct request whatever for information. They were voluntarily sent 
in response to the request in the Senate resolution that these two depart- 
ments, connected as they are with the shipping and business interests of 
the country, should furnish all available information. ; 

Garcia & Company, general commission merchants of San Fran- 
cisco, wrote under date of January 5 as follows: 


“We beg to say that we ourselves have shipped in the last two months 
five hundred or six hundred tons of dried fruit to New York through the 
Canal at Panama for reshipment to Scandinavian ports and also to Holland. 
To a great extent these goods have been in New York for a long time, for 
the reason that our forwarding agents, Messrs, C. B. Richards & Company, 
could not get any space. It seems that whenever the Scandinavian-American 
line are asking higher freight rates, other lines do so, too, and now even the 
Holland-American line is asking 100 shillings for 2240 pounds, while only 
a few days ago this company asked 45 shillings for 2240 pounds. These ad- 
vances in freight rates are made without notice, and even previous engage- 
ments have not been protected. So that the shippers, instead of making a 
small profit on their.sales to European countries, are losing money.” 

t 
ABNORMAL FREIGHT RATES 


And yet I have heard it seriously contended, although I know I 
need not discuss such a proposition with intelligent American business 
men, that freight rates, ocean transportation rates, do not make any 
difference to our business men, because the man on the other side 
pays it. There is not a man within the sound of my voice who has 
anything to do with business who does not know that the cost of trans- 
portation is an elemental and serious factor in every business trans- 
action, involving the shipment or movement of goods. 


William Haas & Sons, manufacturers and exporters of “D” shovel 
handles, Houston Heights, Tex., December 28, 1914: 


“For years our entire output has been disposed of abroad, but 
owing to the present prohibitive tariffs in ocean transportation we are 
unable to deliver our goods, consequently our plant will remain closed 
down until such rates are established as will enable us to market our 
goods. * * * In our judgment a Government merchant marine 
will solve the problem.” * 

Charles E. Moore, president, Leaf Tobacco Association, Baltimore, 
Md., December 28, 1914: 

“* * * JT desire to file with your department an urgent protest 
against the unwarranted advance in freight rates on tobacco as re- 
cently established by the Holland American Line. Some of our ex- 
porting members shipping to Holland points have signed contracts 
with this company, expiring December 31, 1914, for a rate of $3.50 
per hogshead of tobacco. ‘This contract has been disregarded entirely 
and the rate increased first to $5.25, then to $6.85, and to-day a notice 
that it will be $7.50 until further notice. This, I repeat, in the face of 
the written contract for $3.50 per hogshead.” 

Gano, Moore & Co., coal, coke, iron, steel ores, Philadelphia, Pa., 
December 28, 1914: 

“The shortage of vessels is so serious now that it is practically 
stopping the exportation of coal. We have several orders for coal, 
principally to South American ports, and it is impossible to secure 
vessels,” 

American Tripoli Co., “Tripoli” flour, Seneca, Mo., December 28, 
IQI4: 

“We have an offer of some orders from Barcelona, Spain, and the 
first two of the attached letters refer to our effort to get quoted us a 
rate from New Orleans to Barcelona; and you will see that the steam- 
ship company operating steamers to Barcelona refuse to quote rates 
at all. In the first letter the reason given was that other commodities 
which permit of a higher rate are being carried, so that our material, 
which must have a lower rate, is not at all desirable, and they even 
refuse to quote rates atall. * * * The fourth letter, dated Decem- 
ber 18, quotes us a rate of 49 cents per 100 pounds from New Orleans 
to Havre, France, and for comparison, will say that just previous to 
the European war, on July 3, 1914, we made a shipment at the rate of 
18 cents per 100 pounds, a little more than one-third of the rate now 
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M. b. Nelson, general sales manager the Long-Bell Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Mo., December 29, 1914: 

“I enclose a quotation from ship brokers issued under date of De- 
cember 26, showing rates have advanced more than 300 per cent.. * * 
* We now have in pile at port a little over 9,000,000 feet of lumber, 
or an approximate value of $280,000, all of which is deteriorating and 
could be disposed of if shipping facilities would permit. 

“There are many others in the same condition as ourselves, and we 
sincerely hope you can do something to relieve the situation.” 

Panama Railroad Co., January 15, 1915: 

“Our stock (of coal) has been reduced from 90,000-to 40,000 tons, 
and both the Earn Line and our company are scouring the charter 
market in the effort to secure sufficient tonnage to carry to the Isthmus 
the amount of coal it is imperative we should keep there.” 

Gentlemen, there are something like 75 letters of a similar charac- 
ter in this pamphlet. I do not want to take your time to read them. 
I wish, indeed, that a copy of this document might be put in the hands 
of every delegate here, and, if it would not be violating the rules of the 
Chamber, I should like very much to have permission to send, for dis- 
tribution among the members of this Convention, copies of this report, 
which has been printed and issued as a public document by the 
Senate. It is entitled Senate Document 673, Part 2, Increased Ocean 
Transportation Rates. 

Now, as to the effect of these rates. I should like to summarize 
them very briefly from this report. + 


SUMMARY OF THE Most STRIKING INCREASES 


From the foregoing tables it will be observed that ocean freight 
rates on grain from New York to Rotterdam have been increased since 
the outbreak of the war 900 per cent; on flour 500 per cent; on cot- 
ton 700 per cent, 

From New York to Liverpool the rates on the same commodities 
have increased from 300 to 500 per cent. 

From Baltimore to European ports (excepting German) rates have 
been increased on grain 900 per cent; on flour 364 per cent; on cotton 
614 per cent. 

From Norfolk to Liverpool rates on grain have been increased 
from 157 to 200 per cent; on cotton 186 per cent. 

From Norfolk to Rotterdam the rates on cotton have been in- 
creased 471 per cent; to Bremen the rates have increased on cotton 
1,100 per cent, namely, from $1.25 per bale to $15 per bale. 

From Savannah to Liverpool the rates have been increased on cot- 
ton 250 per cent; to Bremen the rates have been increased on cotton 
goo per cent. , 

From Galveston to Liverpool the rates have been increased on grain 
174 per cent; on cotton 361 per cent; to Bremen the rates have been 
increased on cotton 1,061 to 1,150 per cent. 

Since this report was written, gentlemen, freight rates have in 
many instances been still further increased. Now, it is stated that ma- 
rine insurance and war risk insurance have added very greatly to these 
costs. let me say to you that the marine insurance rates have been 
increased one-eighth of one per cent only since the war broke out, 
while war risk insurance rates have been very much reduced. The war 
risk insurance rate to Liverpool is only 2 per cent and to Bremen 
it is only 3 per cent, made so by the Government of the United States, 
and if the Government of the United States was not today in this 
privatest kind of private war risk insurance business, gentlemen. the 
rates of war risk insurance would be prohibitive and-they might be 
stopping American ships altogether; and yet in the face of these 
uncontroverted facts and with the situation growing more acute every 
dav we stand here and talk, and talk, and talk while American in- 
terests are being put daily into greater jeopardy, because some people 
prefer to be bound by a hoary dogma than to have the Government 
protect its own citizens and the business men and producers of this 
country by doing for them what private capital refuses to do. 

Now, gentlemen, I had hoped very much when the shipping ques- 
tion came up that it would not be treated as a partisan question. 
There is nothing that I deplore more than the fact that this question 
has, by the action of our politicians—and I use the term not in disre- 
spect, but because it is descriptive—I deeply regret that our politicians 
have succeeded in making this a partisan question, because it is not 
a partisan question and no man in this hall and no impartial American 
mind interested in the welfare of this country ought to be influenced 
by partisan considerations in passing a deliberative judgment upon it. 
To show you that it is not a partisan question and has never been a 
partisan question, | want to read you what the Democratic and Repub- 
lican and Progressive platforms said on this question in 1912. 


DECLARATIONS IN Party PLATFORMS 


The Democratic National Platform of 1912 said: 

“We believe in fostering, by constitutional regulation of com- 
merce, the growth of the merchant marine which shall develop and 
strengthen the commercial ties which bind us to our sister republics of 
the south, but without imposing additional burdens upon the people, 
and without bounties or subsidies from the public treasury.” 

The Democratic party made similar declarations in 1880, 1884, 
1904, and 1908; in other words since 1880 down to the present time it 
has declared in favor of an American merchant marine. But the 
party has always stood against subsidies, and that is a very impor- 
tant point to remember in this discussion, because it has a material 
bearing upon the possibility of getting any remedy whatever for 
existing conditions. 


revived merchant marine.” 

But I judge, from what is happening up there on the hill, that they 
have not read this platform lately. 

“There should be American ships, and plenty of them.” 

They are not satisfied with American ships; they want plenty of 
them. 

“To make use of the great American oceanic canal now nearing 
completion.” 

They have reiterated those declarations for the last thirty years. 

The Progressive party, while it did not come out specifically for a 
merchant marine in express terms, had this to say: 

“The time has come when the Federal Government should co- 
operate with manufacturers and producers in extending our foreign 
contmerce.” 

That is one thing in the Progressive platform that I thoroughly 
approve. 

“To this end we demand adequate appropriations by Congress 
and the appointment of diplomatic and consular officers solely with a 
view to their special fitness and worth, and not in consideration of politi- 
cal expediency. It is imperative to the welfare of our people that 
we enlarge and extend our foreign commerce. We are preeminently 
fitted to do this because, as a people, we have developed high skill 
in the art of manufacturing; our business men are strong executives 
and strong organizers. In every way possible our Federal Government 
should cooperate in this important matter.” 

I want to read you now just one more section from the Repub- 
lican platform of 1900. Here is what they said: 

“Our present dependence upon foreign shipping for nine-tenths 
of our foreign carrying trade is a great loss to the industry of this 
country.” 

They admitted it was a great loss to the industry of this country. 

“Tt is also a serious danger to our trade.” 

Mind you, this was. 14 years ago. This fellow had sense. 

“It is also a serious danger to our trade, for its sudden with- 
drawal in the event of European war would seriously cripple our 
expanding foreign commerce. The national defense and naval effi- 
ciency of this country, moreover, supply a compelling reason for legis- 
lation which will enable us to recover our former place among the 
trade carrying fleets of the world.” 


OpportuNIty Has BEEN NEGLECTED 


Now, gentlemen, that is a sigularly distinct and a singularly pro- 
phetic declaration in that platform of one of our political parties—the 
platform of the party which was then dominant in this country and had 
control in 1900. Yes, sir; they had control of both branches of the 
Congress, if I am not mistaken, Senator (addressing Senator Burton), 
and they were in position to legislate upon this important question. 

Did they do anything? If so, I have not heard of it. And if they 
had carried out that statesmanlike utterance—and I am liberal enough 
always to give my political opponents, even, credit—if they had carried 
out that really statesmanlike utterance—because the man who wrote 
that had the vision of a seer and the imagination of a statesman—if 
they had carried that out, I venture to say that American commerce, 
American foreign trade, would be double what it is today. 

Of course, that is an opinion; I cannot prove it; but I am just as 
satisfied as I am that I am talking here that that would have been the 
result, and I say that it would have paid the American people to have 
contributed any reasonable amount for that purpose. 

That brings us back to the question of subsidy. The Republican 
party favored a subsidy. Why did they not give us a subsidy? Why 
did they not do it? They had the power to do it. For 14 years, gentle- 
men, since that declaration was made, we have sat like knots on a log 
and done nothing. 

When you have an administration that is willing to do something 
for the American business man are you going to support it or are you 
not ? 

Duty OF THE GOVERNMENT 

I am not wedded to Government ownership and operation of any- 
thing. I do not want to see the American Government engaged in 
any activity where private capital, upon reasonable terms, will come 
in, but I am opposed to the American Government sitting still in the 
face of an acute crisis when our vital interests are at stake, and wait- 
ing for the benevolence of private capital to come in and rescue us 
from a critical situation, when, for more than fifty years, private capital 
has refused to do anything to relieve the situation. 

When I think of this shipping business and of the claim of 
private capital to further consideration, it reminds me very much of 


that famous colloquy between Weber and Fields in New York some. 


years ago. Fields proposed to Weber—who was always the goat— 
that they organize a “Skindicate.” Mind you a “skindicate”— to 
go into the shipping business. After some parley Weber said, “Vell, 
vhere do I come in?” Fields said, “Vell, I furnish ze ocean and you 
furnish ze ships.” 

Private capital has furnished the ocean for fifty years, but who 
has furnished the ships? Our foreign competitors, who master the 
seas and who today have the entire power to destroy American com- 
merce or to retard it, as they see fit, because they can lift the rates 
over night and there is no power to control them—and they are doing 
it over night and putting them at such prohibitive figures that they can 
stop any export they want to from this country today! And we sit 
here and gabble about whether the Government shall or shall not come 
in and relieve the situation. 

Eleven hundred per cent! Why, even a banker would call that 
excessive. And they put that on cotton, when the poor people in the 
South are groaning and grinding under the load that was saddled 
on them by the first cannon shot that echoed throughout Europe; 
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and we sit here and talk about the Government not coming to the 
front and doing something to relieve the situation. 

What is Government for? Is it something in a strait-jacket? Is 
it sitting in a corner like a concrete thing with palsied hands, afraid to 
act, or is it something vital? Is it a flexible instrument in the hands 
of the people of this country to be used, within constitutional limita- 
tions, for their relief and benefit? Is it intended to be something to act 
in this emergency, something to come to the front and do things for 
the American people when private capital cannot be commanded or 
commandeered or persuaded for that purpose? Why, my friends, 
it does not seem to me that there is room for argument. This ship- 
ping bill seems to be a matter of such vital consequence to some- 
body—I am not questioning motives, gentlemen, and I do not want you 
to understand me as indulging in innuendo, because I do not; I im- 


pute no motives to anyone; I do not believe in winning that way. I 
would not get a vote out of this Chamber in favor of this bill by an 
argument that I felt would be demeaning to myself or to the Govern- 
ment, but I do want to say with all the sincerity that | can command, 
that for some reason, somebody is more concerned about the Govern- 
ment not relieving this situation than they have been about anything 
that has come before the American people within my lifetime or within 
my knowledge, except the currency bill. 


Tue CurRRENCY BILL AN EXAMPLE 


Now, I want to say this about the currency bill, and it is very 
apropos. We talked about a revision of the currency for some- 
thing like 30 or 40 years. In the meantime we sat still and did noth- 
ing. We literally did nothing except talk. While we talked we paid 
the penalty in untold millions of loss, in panic after panic, for our 
stupidity and our lack of courage. Finally this administration took 
hold of the currency question. The section of the country today that 
is most opposed to this shipping biii was most opposed to the currency 
bill. I believe it was because they did not understand the measure. 
They did not know what the currency bill meant, and we had to fight 
every night and day for nearly six months—continuous fighting— 
to get the Federal Reserve Act passed; and I want to read you just 
one little paragraph in connection with the Federal Reserve Act froin 
a speech which was made in Congress about a month before it was 
passed. (After glancing at speech referred to.) Why, this was made 
‘only ten days before it passed. Here is what was said: 

“I say that this bill presents a financial heresy twice repudiated by the 
people of the United States. I say that the Central Reserve Board appointed 
under this bill will have to represent that very heresy. If this bill passes as 
it stands, America stands to lose all she saved when Grant vetoed the in- 
flation bill, all we saved when Grover Cleveland abolished the silver pur- 
chase, all we saved when we elected McKinley, all the Republicans and all the 
gold Democrats saved when they helped in the repudiation of the vital prin- 
ciple which has been put into this bill.” 

That rather startling declaration had relation to the character of 
the Federal Reserve notes, and the earnest and solemn statement made 
with impressive warning to the people of America in this very speech 
was that the Federai Reserve notes were fiat money or greenbacks! 
And yet there is nothing in this country, not even a government bond 
—I say it advisedly because I know; this is one thing I really know— 
that even a Government bond is not as secure as a Federal Reserve 
note. It has not got as large assets back of it; no Government bond 
has. And yet this gentleman solemnly warned the American people 
that these notes were greenbacks and that they were going to repeat 
the very financial heresy which for years had been prevented from be- 
ing graited upon the people of this country. 

Who do you suppose made that speech? One of the most distin- 
guished men in the Republican party—a man for whose ability and 
intelligence I have the greatest respect. That man was the senior 
Senator from the State of New York—Senator Elihu Root; and 
that is what he said about the currency bill ten days before it was 
enacted into jaw. 


EFFICIENCY OF FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


I want to read you, gentlemen, what I happened to see the other 
day in a paper that I read every once in a while, to see if I am 
getting too progressive—because this paper is so reactionary that it is 
enough to pull a fellow into a hole if he will read it long enough. Here 
is a paper that fought the Federal Reserve act from A to Izzard— 
one of many. I am told that the sentiment against the shipping 
bill in the City of New York and in the City of Boston is unani- 
mous. It does not surprise me. The sentiment in each of those 
cities was similarly unanimous against the Federal Reserve act. It is 
due to the fact 

I say, I am told so. I am glad to hear you deny it, gentlemen, 
because I got this from some politician or some newspaper, and when- 
ever a politician or a newspaper tells me anything I am inclined to be- 
lieve it! I am glad to hear that it is not accurate. 

Here is what this paper said the other day—the Federal Reserve 
banks had been in operation for only two months—and here is what 
it said: 

“The Federal Reserve Bank is the reliance of the present’—my 
goodness, what has happened to this fellow ?—‘‘and the promise of the 
future.” 

Think: of it! In a year, absolutely turned around, admitting that 
the administration knew what it was doing when it passed the Federal 
Reserve act. He says: 

“Tt is the promise of the future, as the clearing house was in the 

ays 
" The clearing house does not come within a mile of the Federal Re- 
serve act. 

“Its first report is the starting point of a new banking dispensa- 
tion, in which panics are to be prevented rather than cured. In some 
respects the Federal Reserve system is the enactment of the clearing 
house system.” 





Of course, they do not like to say unreservedly that they did not 
make a great impression upon the character of this bill, and therefore 
they want to tell us it is rather a beautified clearing house system; but 
it is deeper than that. 

[ will not read any more of that. It is significant of the change 
of opinion that has come over the country since that act was passed; 
and yet, my friends, let me say to you that if that act had not been 
passed and nothing had been done with our currency system—and I 
speak somewhat advisedly, because I think there has not been a min- 
ute of the time since that fateful day in July last when the first decla- 
ration of war was made in Europe to the present time, when the great 
department over which I have the honor to preside has not had to be 
intimately in touch with every part of financial business in this country 
—I say to you advisedly that if it had not been for that great meas- 
ure, that great constructive measure, the Aldrich-Vreeland bill, even as 
modified by that act, would not have saved this situation, and there is 
no telling what penalty the American people would be paying today for 
the neglect of the American Congress to give them that very vital and 
necessary measure of protection. I violate no confidence, gentlemen, 
when | say that if it had not been for President Wilson standing almost 
single-handed and alone against the advice of many strong and in- 
fluential men in this country, who earnestly and honestly believed, 
as a matter of judgment, that the Congress ought not to adjourn 
after the passage of the tariff law, this act might not have been 
upon the statute books even by this time. But it was because, with that 
singular prescience of his, a singular power, a wise divination, so to 
speak, he insisted that the Congress remain in session until action 
was taken upon a measure which was absolutely vital to the business 
interests of the people of this country, that this great law was passed. 

PROTECTION AGAINST CHANCES OF ‘WAR 

My friends, am I unreasonable when | say to you that the 
gentlemen who are so strenuously opposing this shipping bill may be 
similarly mistaken? The opposition comes from the same interests 
that denounced the Currency Act. What possible harm can come to 
you business men—I want somebody to answer this—what possible 
harm can come to you business men if the Government steps in in tiis 
emergency to relieve the situation, to protect you against the event- 
ualities of war, to save your commerce and your business, because I 
tell you now and I make the prediction with confidence that if this 
bill is not passed there is not a man in this audience who will not rise 
up and denounce himself inside of twelve months because he would 
not allow us to do the things that were necessary to save him. 

What carries your commerce today? What is the protection of 
American commerce today? It is the flag of one nation—a nation in- 
volved in war, at that—the British flag. That is the only thing that 
stands between you and complete cessation of your export and im- 
port trade. | mean almost complete cessation, because more than 50 
per cent of the bottoms in service today upon the seas sail under the 
English flag. Once you put that flag in more serious jeopardy than 
it is today, what is going to happen to you? What will happen to 
you? You may have a complete cessation of your export trade. Do 
you know what that means? It means disaster throughout this coun- 
try; it means absolute disaster, because if you are deprived of the 
opportunity of selling your surplus at reasonable or profitable prices, 
what are you going to have at home’ Simply panic and disaster and 
trouble. Yet, when the sure salvation of your situation is to let the 
Government come in and do this thing in your interests, you hesitate! 

Since I have come to Washington there is one word in the English 
language with which I have become more familiar than any other, 
because it is the one word that is used most. [| say that advisedly. ! 
use it myself too much, and every time I use it I get ashamed of my- 
self. You can talk to any man about anything and the first thing ne 
says is “I am afraid of so and so and so and so.” He is afraid of 
something! Where is the courage of the American nation? Where 
is that virile power that has made this American nation great? Has 
it disappeared? I do not believe it. We are not afraid of anything, 
my friends, so long as we walk the path of rectitude and justice as a 
nation, and we intend to do that; and if this shipping bill passes all 
this talk about getting into international difficulties is mere twaddle— 
why, my friends, there is no more danger of getting into international 
difficulties, if this bill is passed, than there is that I will pick up the 
Washington monument and walk across the Potomac River with ii. 
Let’s get rid of this bogy now and forever. The American Govern- 
ment is going to stand upon its plain rights, which are the rights of 
justice and neutrality, and if there is a man in the United States of 
America who is a firmer friend of peace or who has stood more 
strongly and courageously for it than the President of the United 
States, I would like to be introduced to him. 





INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS UNAFFECTED 


Now, gentlemen, on the question of international relations I wish 
to say this: I do not know of any protests that have been filed by 
any foreign government against this shipping bill. This is a matter 
of domestic concern, in which no foreign nation has the right to say 
cne word. This is a matter of policy for this country alone to deter- 
mine. The execution of that policy is another question. The execu- 
tion of that policy means that we have to observe the rules of inter- 
national law and the conditions of neutrality. That being done, nobody 
can complain. Can this nation ever surrender to anybody the power 
to protect itself and its own citizens? Who proposes that—who means 
it seriously? I do not believe that any man could mean any such thing 
seriously; and yet there are speeches in Congress where it has been 
seriously suggested. 

Why, the historic position that this country has taken ever since 
its existence is in favor of the right to do the very things that we are 
attempting in this shipping bill. But if anybody is sensitive about the 
exercise of that right, let me call his attention to one or two things 
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that have been done. Shortly after the war began, recognizing the 
serious and grave situation that confronted this country, because 
of the paralysis of shipping and the complete disorganization of 
international credits, the Secretary of the Treasury on the 7th day of 
August, three days after the first serious effects of the involvement of 
all of these nations in war had become apparent, issued a call to the 
country asking for the cooperation of the responsible bankers and busi- 
ness men and shipping men in an effort to accomplish two things; 
first, to restore our shipping so that grain which was piled up in every 
port on the Atlantic and Gulf seaboards could be moved, and second, 
to reestablish foreign exchange upon a normal basis. In response to 
that call, gentlemen came to the Treasury Department representing in 
the highest degree the business interests of this country. I wish I 
had time to read all their names to you, but I am obliged to read just 
a few. Among them were Mr. J. A. Farrell, of New York, and Mr. 
P, A. Franklin, of New York. Mr. Farrell is the president of the 
United States Steel Corporation. Mr. Franklin is the vice-president of 
the International Merchantile Marine Company. Mr. Bernard Baker, 
of Baltimore, well known in the shipping world, a gentleman who has no 
interests of any kind in the shipping business, and who is interested in 
this great question purely as an American citizen, and who knows the 
vitality of the question and the necessity of acting promptly upon it, 
was also present ; as were also Mr. Robert Dollar of San Francisco, Mr. 
Hemphill of New York; and many other prominent men, including 
President Fahey of Boston, who is now the President of this Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States. 


ADVICE OF BUSINESS MEN 


Now, gentlemen, that conference passed several resolutions. I 
am going to read you two that have a bearing on this question: 

“Resolved, that this Conference urge the United States Gov- 
ernment to establish a bureau of war risk insurance to be adminis- 
tered under the direction of a suitable Government department by a 
board of three or five members which shall assume the risks of war 
on American vessels and American cargoes shipped or to be shipped 
therein whenever, in the judgment of the Board, it shall appear that 
American vessels or shippers in American vessels are unable in any 
particular trade to compete on equal terms with the vessels or ship- 
pers of other nationalities by reason of the protection offered such other 
carriers or shippers by arrangements for indemnity through their gov- 
ernments ; and that such Board have power to fix rates of premium.” 

That resulted in the enactment of the war risk insurance measure 
to which I have already referred. 

“Resolved, that the present opportunity to extend American 
foreign trade and the opportunity now to begin the creation of a mer- 
cantile marine under the United States flag is so great that this Con- 
ference appeals to Congress by immediate and effective legislation and 
by necessary changes in our navigation laws to make it possible for 
our citizens, without discrimination, to buy and operate ships under 
American registry in roreign trade on equal competitive terms with 
all other maritime nations.” 

Those were significant declarations by men prominent in the 
business and banking world, most of them not democrats in politics— 
men willing to put aside partisan considerations and come here to 
Washington and ask this Government to go first into private business 
for the purpose of protecting the shippers of this country because war 
risk insurance in times like these is just as essential a part of the ship- 
ping business as the steel plates in the hull of the vessel, and no 
vessel will go to sea without war risk insurance any more than it 
would go to sea without a crew. And here they ask this Government 
to go into private business to protect the American business man. When 
that matter came before Congress it was voted for by Democrats and 
Republicans alike. It was passed by a yea and nay vote in the Senate, 
and the distinguished Senator from Ohio is one of the men who voted 
for it, or, at least, he is not recorded against it. There was opposi- 
tion in the House led by Mr. Mann, the Republican leader, but the 
measure was overwhelmingly passed and a day or two after that the 
War Risk Bureau was started. It was made a bureau of the Treasury 
Department and is actually doing business in insuring American ships. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATION 


Now, they say that the Government cannot conduct any business 
without a loss of efficiency, and without extremely great expense. 
Let me call your attention, gentlemen, to what has happened in the 
war risk business. Now this is mighty private business. It collides 


with other people who are in the war risk insurance business. But it» 


was justified. It was the right thing to do. They may say, “Well, 
that was only a temporary measure, because it has to expire with the 
war.” - Of course it has to expire with the war. What is war risk 
insurance for except for use while the war is in progress, but the prin- 
ciple is the same. 

We have issued up to February 2, 1915—the Bureau went into 
operation on September 2—nearly $48,000,000 of insurance upon 
American ships and cargoes, and we have kept the rates down. ‘The 
premiums we have received to date in actual money paid into the 
Treasury of the United States amount to $1,250,000. Earned premiums 
to date on expired risks are $397,897, and we have not made a loss yet. 

Now, gentlemen, suppose we had said, “Oh, well, we will reject 
this; we can’t afford to have the Government engaged in private busi- 
ness,” just as they are saying about the shipping bill: “You are bound 
to run this thing at a loss. You will involve the American people in a 
loss.” Suppose we had done that. Where would we be today? I hesi- 
tate to tell you what would have happened to the commerce of Amer- 
ica if this had not been done. What do you suppose it has cost us to 
run the bureau up to this time? Mind you, we have taken in $397,- 
987. You would think $50,000 very reasonable for handling the bureau 
during that time, wouldn't you? It has cost us exactly $6,449.68 to 
do the business. , 


Did we put any conditions in the war risk insurance bill that we 
must not issue an insurance policy on an American vessel unless we had 
the consent of some other power? Not a bit of it. It is our business. 
We have a right to do this thing. But they say, “If you are going into 
the ship business, you will get us into trouble.” 

My friends, when the Government of the United States insures 
the cargo and the hull of a vessel, a policy is issued under. the seal of 
this Government, and signed by its responsible executive officer, insur- 
ing that cargo, and when a vessel and cargo are seized and taken into 
a prize court, this Government has a direct interest in the issue. We 
insure as much as a million dollars upon any one hull and cargo. 
Suppose a vessel is seized, as I said before. A million doliars is the 
equivalent of four good tramp steamships. You could buy four 
good tramp steamers for a million dollars. So we have, analogous- 
ly, four ships under this flag belonging to this Government in a prize 
court in a foreign country. Are we afraid of it? Certainly not. 
When the Government goes into the war risk insurance business 
it goes in as any citizen would go in. It divests itself, to a cer- 
tain extent, of its sovereignty, because it is engaging in private busi- 
ness; and that is one of the most extreme cases I could cite where a 
government has directly gone into a business which might involve it 
in such complications as’ these gentlemen fear. But it has no elements 
of danger, because we expect those cases to be determined in the same 
way as if they affected any citizen of the world, by the decision of a 
just prize court, and we cannot complain as long as we get justice—and 
that, of course, we will get. 


Suip Recistry Bin, 


We passed a ship registry bill. There is a lot of cry about free 
ships. They say, “Just give us free ships; that is the remedy.” Do 
you know that you have had free ships since 1912? What effect has 
the ship registry bill had on our commerce? Nothing; literally nothing. 


Do you know that under the Panama Canal Act you get “free 


ships,” and that everything that enters into the furnishing of a ship is 


“free?” And yet American capital has not come forward to do anything. 
“Do you know why? The Chamber of Commerce of New York made a 
report by their experts—I know they are experts, because they say so 
over their own signatures. They made a report in which they said 
it cost from five to ten per cent more only, not forty or fifty per cent, 
as is commonly understood and alleged as a reason for giving a sub- 
sidy to American ships. They said it cost from five to ten per cent 
more only to operate an American ship as against a foreign ship. You 
can buy them free in the markets of world today, and operate them in 


. our commerce, except in our coastwise trade. You can buy a ship any- 


where and do it. 

When this war broke out a number of American citizens had ships, 
which they were operating under the British or some other flag— 
mostly under the British flag. They were anxious to have the law 
changed to such an extent that those ships could be transferred or 
that they could buy ships and transfer them to American registry, 
and they asked us to support such a measure. We did support it, 
and the distinguished Senator from Ohio, if I am not mistaken, 
voted for it, and Senator Root voted for it and nearly every Republican 
in Congress voted for that measure which went promptly upon the 
statute books. These American shipowners.did not want to transfer 
their ships from a belligerent flag to the American flag because they 
loved our flag; they transferred them because it saved them from pos- 
sible capture by hostile cruisers. It may cost them a little more to 
operate them under the American flag, but they pay this for safety— 
for insurance. 

When we passed that law we put it in the hands of any American 
citizen to buy a ship of any belligerent flag and transfer it to American 
registry. We have given any citizen the power—a power that our 
opponents now hesitate to give to the President of the United States, 
who has not a motive on earth except to serve you and to keep this 
country out of trouble—we have given to any citizen a power that 
these gentlemen are unwilling to accord to the President of the United 
States under this shipping bill. 

You know that individuals, for self interest or for some other 
reason, may collusively or in bad faith transfer a ship. They may trans- 
fer it to our registry for some purpose that is not square, that is not 
fair, and if they did, the American Government has got to come to 
the front and make diplomatic representations in order to protect the 
man who does that, because his ship, which we permitted to come un- 
der American registry, flies our flag. We have got to make representa- 
tions. So far as that transfer is bona fide, it is recognized in inter- 
national law as being a proper transfer. The burden of proof rests 
upon the man who effectuates that transfer to show in a prize court 
that it was bona fide. But the Government of the United States would 
have to intervene through diplomatic channels in each of such cases 
and see that its citizen, and the ships under its flag, got justice in tha 
prize court. : 


RESPONSIBILITY OF SHIPPING BOARD 


My friends, when the Republicans in Congress and the Demo- 
crats in Congress and the Progressives in Congréss voted for this 


ship registry bill, did they attach any condition to it that no American’ 


citizen or other person should transfer a vessel bearing the flag of a 
belligerent to American registry, unless we first. got the consent of 
some foreign government? No, sir. And yet in the «shipping bill, 
where we confer upon the President of the United States the power 
to determine whether any ship bearing a belligerent flag shall be 
bought, they say they are so afraid that he will do something to in- 
volve us in international difficulties that they cannot trust him. They 
would rather surrender the vital American right to protect our own 
people than to trust the President of the United States, although they 
are willing to trust an individual. ; 
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I speak with some diffidence about the President of the United 
States, gentlemen; I speak with diffidence because I have recently had 
the great rare fortune to become a member of his family, and I would 
not speak of him today if it were not well known that the views I now 
express of him I entertained for years before I ever had any thought 
that any such great good could come to me. There is no man, if that 
power is entrusted to him, who will exercise it more wisely, who will 
exercise it more justly, who will exercise it with greater regard to the 
rights of every belligerent nation, and every neutral nation, who will 
exercise it with greater fidelity to the interests of the people of this 
country and to the business men, the farmers, and producers of this 
country, than the President of the United States. Can you trust him? 
Can you trust him in this shipping bill? 

Gentlemen, there is not an act that this shipping board can com- 
mit without the approval of the President of the United States; and 
more than that, let me say to you that when you talk about limit- 
ing or restricting the powers of the President of the United States 
with a view to preventing him from doing something that might im- 
peril the peace of this country, let me ask you what you mean by con- 
ferring upon him the supreme powers of commander in chief of the 
army and navy of this nation, when, without consulting anybody, if 
he were not wise and prudent and just and honorable and peaceful, 
he could plunge this country into war in five minutes, and you could 
not say a word, and yet you hesitate to trust him to buy a few paltry 
ships for the protection of American commerce. It is not worthy of 
consideration. 

I want to call your attention to this fact. We all admit the neces- 
sity and we admit the opportunity. The report of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the City of New York admits the necessity and the 
opportunity. The report of your own Chamber admits the necessity 
and the opportunity—the necessity for dealing with the emergency in 
the first place and the opportunity for extending our trade in the 
second place. To the south of us lies the great southern continent, seek- 
ing to establish trade relations with us; seeking to strengthen our 
social relationship ; seeking to extend its financial relationships, in this 
country, and depending absolutely and wholly upon the transportation 
to bring about those great results. 


‘TRANSPORTATION AND BANKING 


If we do not give them transportation, gentlemen, what is the use 
of establishing branch banks in South America, and expecting them 
to compete with English banks or German banks or any other banks? 
What is the use of our merchants trying to do business in that 
country if they have not transportation? They must not only have 
transportation which will put them upon a parity with other nations in 
the matter of rates and quality of service, but also in the matter of 
time, because time is of the very essence of trade and commerce. 
You cannot do business on a freight train when your: competitor 
does it by express. If he does it by express, you have got to use the 
express or get out of the field. Is that not true? I ask you 
as business men if that is not true. South America does business with 
Europe on an express basis, while we do little business on any basis 
with South America. 

I am afraid I am exceeding my time very much, Mr. President, 
but I beg your indulgence for a moment or two more. I want to 
tell you what the Ambassador of one of the greatest nations of South 
America said not long ago in a speech at Boston, Dr. Naon, a most 
able and distinguished diplomat, and one of the most progressive men 
from his own great southern continent. He said: 

“Let us see, now, what practical method could be adopted for supplying 
these needs and increasing the amount of our international commerce. There 
can surely be no better authority in this regard than the official word of the Ar- 
gentine Government as cabled some days ago to him who has the honor of 
addressing you at this moment. In this cablegram my government says, in 
brief: ; 

“‘Our products are being exported without increased difficulties, but a 
scarcity of bottoms is foreseen in the near future for the transportation of our 
products.’ ” r 

This speech was made last December. He continues: 

“A very efficient means of overcoming the difficulty would be if vessels 
were to come from that country with the usual cargoes, namely, unrefined 
naphtha, woods, iron, machinery, and other agricultural implements, petroleum, 
furniture, lubricating oils, typewriters, machines, etc. These vessels would re- 
turn with our products, such as refrigerated meats, wool, hides, quebracho, 
tannin, live stock, etc. American manufacturers could step into the place left 
by European industries, in all branches formerly supplied by them, such as 
coal (Argentina depends wholly upon the imports of coal), steel rails, galvan- 
ized iron, wooden goods, pig and sheet iron, machinery in general, cement, 
locomotives, railroad cars, refined sugar, automobiles, galvanized iron or Steel 
wire, rail joints, sheet zinc, cotton fabrics, printing paper, electric wire and 
cles, woolen clothing, etc. The present moment offers to manufacturers of 
cables, iron pipes of all kinds, manufactures of iron and steel, household arti- 
such articles most advantageous opportunities for openings, taking advantage 
of the shutting down of the European markets.” 


Then he goes on to speak of the difficulty of securing vessels, and 
he even goes so far as to say that the Agentine Government itself would 
be willing to cooperate with this Government in the establishment of 
suitable steamship lines’ to take this trade. He goes on to say that 
there are one hundred million dollars of trade in Argentina seck- 
ing American treatment, and yet we are hesitating to do the thing that 
is necessary to make it possible for us to take it; and not only to take 
it but to keep it. 


GOVERNMENT OPERATED STEAMSHIPS 


Let me call your attention to the fact that the Panama Rail- 
road and Steamship line has been operated for 12 years by this Gov- 
ernment under the supervision of the War Department. Here is a 

rivate corporation engaged in the steamship business and railroad 
usiness, the steamships running from the city of New York to the 
Isthmus and running at a profit, and as well handled as any steamship 
company in this country or anywhere else, for that matter. The Pana- 
ma Railroad and Steamship Company is a private corporation, of 


which the Government owns the stock. The Government owns every 
share of that stock. Its directors are chosen by the Government. - It 
is operated under the supervision of the War Department. ‘The War 
Department does not make the rates on the Panama steamships. The 
War Department does not handle the details of operation. It selects a 
competent board of directors, such as any other private corporation has, 
and that board of directors selects experts to operate those ships, and 
they have been successfully operated for 12 years under the supervision 
of the War Department. We were put into that private steamship busi- 
ness by the Republican party, and it is to their credit, and I give them 
credit for it, because it was a necessary and a desirable thing to do, 
both in the interest of American, business and in the interest of the 
construction of the Panama Canal. The Canal has been completed. 
What are you going to do with those ships? Are you going to give 
them away? Are you going to require the Panama Railroad Company, 
by act of the Congress, to turn those ships over to the War De- 
partment or the Navy Department to be used solely as reserves, at 
great expense to this Government, instead of keeping them occupied 
in trade, as every other intelligent nation does, so that they will not be 
an expense to the Government, but a profit, and so that we may have 
them ready for use as naval auxiliaries in time of war? Or are you 
going to say, “No, we cannot stay in this private business. It offends 
our every sentiment as the proper agency of government. We are 
going to get rid of this thing at any cost, and get back to our hoary 
dogma and hug it to death.” 

My friends, where have American intelligence and courage gone? 
Have they deserted us? I do not believe it. We want to deal with 
these questions as practical and courageous men. We have to keep 
that steamship line going. Whether we pass this shipping bill or not, 
it must continue to be operated in the interest of American commerce 
throughout Central and South America. The‘rates of freight have al- 
ways been reasonable, and I will venture to say that during this 
period, when extortion has been practiced with a high hand upon 
American commerce, the Panama Steamship Company has not raised 
a single rate an iota of a cent. 


OTHER GOVERNMENT ENTERPRISES 


We have been in private business in a great many directions. We 
have recently passed the Alaskan bill to build a railroad in Alaska. 
Why did we do that? Because private capital will not develop that 
great territory, a territory whose development is necessary in the in- 
terest of the commerce of this great country. We are more justified 
in going into a territory for a development of this kind than into a state, 
because the territory is the common property of the people of the 
United States and it is essentially a national function that we should 
develop it, if we cannot get private capital to do it upon reasonable 
terms. 

You have to make up your minds to one of two things. You 
either have to let the Government organize this shipping corpora- 
tion and let it take care of American commerce and protect you, or 
do nothing to protect the commerc. you now have. Recently German 
submarines have appeared in the English Channel, and even off the 
coast of Ireland, sinking British merchantmen, in which your cargoes 
are being carried, and that menace is likely to continue longer and 
grow more dangerous. The only protection to your commerce is to 
put the American flag upon these ships. 

You have either to adopt this shipping bill or you can do nothing 
except sit still and submit to robbery and the jeopardy of. war. 
Which will you choose? The Democratic party cannot under its plat- 
form adopt any plan involving a subsidy. It is useless to talk about 
it. You could not get within a thousand miles of a bill that contained 
a subsidy, so far as the Democratic party is concerned, and as it has 
power in both branches of Congress, the only alternative is to con- 
tinue your commerce under foreign flags, subject to all of the in- 
cidents and hazards of war, or to adopt this bill. 


ALTERNATIVE PROPOSALS 


Your committee makes a suggestion to the dangers of which 
I wish to call your attention. They propose that a Federal ship- 
ping board be organized; we do it under this bill. They propose that 
our navigation laws and regulations be altered; the bill provides for 
that. However, the point of difference is that they propose that the 
Government shall organize a marine development company in which 
the Government shall be the sole stockholder and that this marine de- 
velopment company shall engage in the business of guaranteeing mort- 
gages issued by private corporations; and this same suggestion ema- 
nates from the City of New York. My friends, where are we going? 
Whither are we tending? A proposition of that character from the 
City of New York! The mortgage companies in the City of New York, 
the private business of guaranteeing the mortgages of corporations or 
of individuals upon real estate or anything else, you propose to put 
the Government into competition with, in the most private kind of 
private business. You also ask us under this plan to have the Gov- 
ernment make direct loans to shipping corporations or shipping firms. 
Do you know what that means? It means that the Government must 
lend money direct to anybody. There never was a more dangerous 
experiment or expedient on the face of the earth that could be adopted, 
and I do not believe any American business man or any intelligent 
American, if he will study the question for 15 minutes, will stand for 
it a single second. 

Last fall, when the conditions in the south were so grave and so 
serious, the price of cotton-was down to five cents a pound, and a great 
disaster confronted the Southern people, we were asked to sanction 
the issue of $250,000,000 of greenbacks or the sale of $250,000,000 
of Government bonds, to put that money into the treasury of this 
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But when I name all these | have not named that which is at 
present the most decisive in the situation; that is, the delay in foreign 
ports. 

FOREIGN Ports CONGESTED 


As a man said a few days ago—and I am not sure but that he was 
pretty nearly right—more ships would add to the congestion, for they 
are all in each other’s way in foreign ports. Let me give you a few 
illustrations, Not very long ago an American boat was chartered 
to carry horses to a port in France. It had additional cargo capacity 
of 8,000 tons, dead weight, but the owners learned that in the port to 
which they were going there had been a delay of sixty days in loading 
and unloading. What did they do? They went from this country to 
France without filling a foot of the space, rather than to take the risk 
of delay and detention. Delay and detention are not limited to the 
ports of countries at war. It is just as bad at Genoa as anywhere, 
where a few days ago thirty ships were waiting in vain to be unloaded. 
It is a marked factor at Liverpool and at London; perhaps not so 
large in the German ports, if you can reach them, but generally in all 
Iuropean ports, and the cause of it is perfectly obvious. Govern- 
ment ships and other ships gather in the harbor. The Government 
claims for its military purpose the first use of the quays and docks. 
The men who would be engaged in loading and unloading have gone 
to the war. The men who would be making necessary repairs have 
gone to the war, and thus it is necessary to wait twenty or thirty or 
forty or sixty days before a boat can be unloaded. 

On this subject | want to read very briefly from a report by 
Norman Hill made on the 12th of January last. I think there is no 
one who is a higher authority in England in regard to shipping. He 
says: 

“There is nothing in any of the above figures to account for the 
congestion of the ports in which fewer vessels have been available, 
and there has probably been as great a fall in the volume of the trade 
carried. The tonnage remaining available has been sufficient to carry 
the cargoes offering, for cargoes have not had to be shut out; al- 
though in the trade of the United Kingdom the amount carried in each 
of our ships has not substantially increased the time employed in the 
discharge has increased most seriously. In London and Liverpool 
vessels have to wait for days for discharging berths, and when they 
can obtain berths the discharge is hampered and delayed by the block 
on the quays and on the railways. It is clear, therefore, that the 
causes of the congestion must be other than the one of ships or the 
one of quay space. The main cause is beyond question the shortage 
of labor.” ; 

And that applies in an even greater degree in the countries more 
affected by the war than Great Britain where in a great degree in- 
dustrial and commercial activities have gone on as heretofore. 

Where are you going to get your ships? \My good friend Mr. 
Baker, who has been quoted by the distinguished Secretary of the 
Treasury, says that there are not more than ten ships available under 
neutral flags that would be suitable for the purpose, and he advises the 
building of ships. Well, it is a “present emergency” that is on us. 
We all fervently hope that this war will close in a less time than ships 
could be built. Strangely, most of our shipyards are busy already, 
and it would be ten to sixteen months before a boat of any consider- 
able size, suitable for the trans-Atlantic trade, could be built in one of 
our shipyards. In the meantime you have those ten ships. What are 
you going to do with them? How much will they help you? What 
better would the Government do with those ten ships than the private 
owners are doing? Is the Government, which we must concede is 
sometimes very unwieldly, going to manage the shipping business bet- 
ter than the private owners? 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


There are three phases of Government ownership presented in this 
proposal. I am not one of those for whom Government ownership 
has the terror that it has for many. Under proper restrictions it 
does not frighten me. But what is the proper field for Government 
ownership? It is in some branch of public service monopolistic in 
its nature, like waterworks in the city, electric light or gas plants— 
possibly telephone service and street railways, or those activities that 
are in close association with the moral and social conditions of a 
country, such as bath houses or lodging houses. Here you are pro- 
posing partial Government ownership, though there is nothing more 
disastrous than i9 have part government and part private ownership. 
This is not a fair test of Government ownership and operation. The 
ships that could be purchased with forty millions would be a bagatelle 
in the shipping of the world. You would be at best, even if it were 
half, in about the same condition that you are in when there are two 
telephone lines in the city. Oh, I have been through that! I have 
heard the statement made, “You have one telephone line here. If 
you put in another you will have the benefit of competition.” What 
was the result? Each telephone line has to wire every building, 
put separate conduits in every street, and each office must have two 
‘phones. ‘There is inconvenience all along the line, and finally, either 
there will be insufficient service, or the public will have to pay in- 
terest on both. 

I remember some thirty years ago that there was a new railroad 
projected paralleling the Lake Shore Railroad between Buffalo and 

You could flip a copper between the different tracks, 


Cleveland. 
much of the way. The right-of-way man went out and said, “Now, 


: : : ; 
farmer, we are going to have a competing line here. You can go 
to town more cheaply; you can ship your produce more cheaply; you 
will have all the blessings of competition and a new avenue to happi- 


met 


ness will be opened to you.” In about three years they were both 
under the same management. It proved impossible to run the two side 
by side under the laws of competition. 

What are you going to do it you have only one fourteenth or one 
twentieth of the shipping of the world? In the first place, the ques- 
tion has been asked, have you any special route on which you will 
put these boats? And the answer is made, “No; we will cross that 
bridge when we come to it.” I think that question ought to be 
answered. I do not think Congress should be asked to appropriate 
forty or fifty millions of dollars without knowing something about what 
is to be done with the money. 


Ports oF CALL 


Will special ports be selected? Then what happens? If you 
choose Galveston, will not Mobile and New Orleans have occasion to 
complain? Will you choose a special product, such as wheat or cot- 
ton, then will not every other class of producers have a right to com- 
plain that you are giving a special advantage to this line of business to 
the disadvantage of even others. Suppose the Government carries at 
lower freight rates than private owners. What would be the result? 
Why, perhaps one twentieth of the traffic of this country—a fraction 
certainly not greater than one-tenth, would be carried at a lower rate. 
What is the result? Does the great body of the American people get 
the benefit of it? No. It is the few who are benefited by those rates. 
It is exactly like the days of railroad wars, when the railroads, in 
times of sharp competition, put down their rates to a low figure. Those 
who were on the ground floor and took advantage of it were able to get 
their stuff carried at low figures, and they put the benefits in their 
pockets. The consumer got no benefit from it. You cannot go into 
this business partially and make a success of it. If you are going into 
Government ownership it is necessary that you shall control the whole 
business. There is no middle ground. 

I recognize a disposition on the part of many of the American peo- 
ple to disparage expert knowledge. It is thought that inexperienced men 
may gather around a table and smoke cigars and make plans and advise 
organizations for trade or industry just as well as those who have 
given their lives to it. A distinguished public man went out to Trenton 
not long ago, to address a high school, and he said that the youth who has 
written a bright epigram gains more eclat than the student who has 
studied for two years. I want to say a few words for the student that 
studies for two years and who masters the subject. It appears some- 
times to be imagined that great inventions and discoveries are the 


result of a chance inspiration ; that a man, peering out into the outer void, | 


puts his hand out and brings in a telephone or an electric light. But, 
ladies and gentlemen, that is not the case. The rewards in business 
and in science come to. those who labor and who acquire qualifications. 


SHIPPING TRADE NECESSITIES 


Thus the shipping trade has been developing for centuries. It 
has adopted new routes of trade; it has adopted new methods, it has 
preceded rather than followed demands. There are certain neces- 
sities in regard to it. There must be terminals for the loading and 
discharge of freight. It is not sufficient to have ships. ‘There must 
be wharves and quays. Is the Government going to secure those also? 
There must be affiliations with shippers. Is the Government going to 
secure such in a month or in two months? There must be a familiarity 
with the routes of commerce; a most careful calculation must be made 
so that the ship will have not only an outgoing but a return cargo; that 
she shall have something to do the year around. 

And then again oftentimes the owner of the ship is a merchant. 
He has a cargo one way supplied by some shipper. He buys some- 
thing to bring back. That is in a considerable degree true of the 
trade on the west coast of South America, where nitrates constitute 
the return cargo. Is the Government going into that business and 
going to buy merchandise to carry at this time? 

I musi say that in whatever phase we consider this bill we meet 
with difficulties. Not only is partial Government ownership defec- 
tive in any field, but this is a line of business which it would be partic- 
ularly dangerous for a newcomer to enter under the most favorable 
circumstances. 

The Revenue Cutter Service, referred to by the distinguished Sec- 


_retary, 1 commend very much, but it discharges a purely governmental 


function in the first place and to that has been added the most com- 
mendable object of saving life. But that was not a creation over- 
night. That was not adopted under a bill never declared for in a 
party platform. It is the growth of a hundred years. I read a re- 
port by one of the Cabinet officers a few days ago about the fright- 
fully dilapidated condition of the boats in one branch of the Govern- 
ment service, and I thought, “Is it possible that alongside such a 
condition as this under Government management we are going tobe 
asked that the Government go into the shipping business on a large 
scale?” If the Government cannot manage boats that are used for 
its own agencies, how is it going to manage them when they are used 
for the general purposes of trade? 


PURCHASE OF BELLIGERENT SHIPS 


There is one question I must consider before I close; Are you 
going to buy ships of any of the belligerent nations? It would take 
too long for me to go into this question in detail, but I wish to state 
the situation briefly: Formerly England maintained the idea that a 
neutral could buy the ship of a belligerent in time of war if it was 
done in good faith. The doctrine on the Continent of Europe was 
always the contrary; that a purchase by a neutral of a belligerent ship 
in time of war was void, and that if she sailed with the neutral flag she 
could be seized, taken into the prize court and condemned. In the 
declaration of London, formulated by a convention in London in 
1909, all the commercial nations, practically, agreed with the Con- 


tinental doctrine; that is, a transfer before the beginning of war was 
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‘most serious complications. 


valid if made in good faith, but if made after war had commenced, 
it was void unless it was shown that it was not done to evade the con- 
sequences of war. Suppose there is a merchant ship of Germany or 
England in the harbor of Charleston or Galveston. What are the 
“consequences” to which such a boat is exposed? Why, if it sailed out 
under the German or English flag it would be seized by the other of the 
belligerents. If transferred to the American flag, it would be to 
evade the consequences of war, and the boat would still be subject to 
seizure. 

This war is not going to last always. We must take into ac- 
count the feeling of these foreign nations toward us when the war has 
finished. I am afraid we have been a little too commercial in many 
of our ideals. 

Germany has issued a statement confirming the declaration of 
London; true, making an exception if the boats sail exclusively to 
Germany, and saying that such boats must have a passport issued 
by the German Consul and that it must be taken to the State Depart- 
ment for approval, and then, it is good for only one trip. England 
and France have also proclaimed the declaration of London, with 
some modification as their policy during the war. 


Our NATIONAL RIGHTS 


With these belligerents all united in the idea that ships cannot 
be transferred under these circurfistances, 1 want to say that we can- 
not afford to take the chance. I am not one of those who say with 
bluff old Commodore Hull “My country: May she be always in the 
right, but, right or wrong, my country.” I cannot agree with the 
last clause. No nation has insisted upon the rights of belligerents 
more earnestly than we did in the Civil War. We. took it upon our- 
selves to determine the ultimate destination of cargoes. That is, if 
a boat sailed for Nassau and her cargo was suspiciously large we 
reserved the right tc investigate the question as to whether the goods 
were not intended to run the blockade. If a boat went to Matamoras, 
even though Mexico was at war and the owners said, “This may be 
intended for Mexico,” our prize court said “No; the chances are 
that it is intended fcr the belligerents, and we will confiscate your boat 
and its cargo.” 

We cannot afford to take chance of trouble in buying bellig- 
erent ships. Thus we are driven back on the ten ships that are 
available. 

TERMS OF PROPOSED BILL 


I am compelled to differ with some things that have been stated 
today in regard to this being in reality a private enterprise. Instead 
of buying the boats directly the Government is to organize a corpora- 
tion, 51 per cent of the stock of which is to be paid directly from the 
Government Treasury, and if the remaining 49 per cent is not taken 


by private subscription, then the Government takes that, also. The _ 


Secretary of the Treasury and the Secretary of Commerce exercise cer- 
tain supervision over this corporation with three others who consti- 
tute a shipping board. The very statement of my honored friend, the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in which he said ‘the President is to have 
control of all this; and made an appeal to you, in which I most cor- 
dially join, of confidence in the President of the United States, dis- 
proves its private character. For whatever difference I may have with 
him. I honor him as a man, and he is our President. But you are asked 
to favor this bill because the President is going to control it all. 
How is that consistent with private business of a private corporation? 
The fact of the matter is that this corporation is a mere mask. Every 
dollar of the stock no doubt would be subscribed by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. It is a Federal enterprise. The corporate form is a mere 
cloak to cover the real nature of the transaction; not intentionally so, 
but in effect. I may weary you, perhaps by dealing in the distinction 
between the rights and obligations of a government and of a citizen 
in relation to belligerents. A citizen can ship munitions of war to a 
belligerent, and the Government is not compelled to intervene. The 
citizen must take his chance. If the boat is caught, he loses that 
which is contraband; but the moment the Government of the United 
States does a thing of that kind it is an act of hostility leading to the 
You cannot get out of that situation by 
passing a bill of this kind and going through this fiction of organiz- 
ing a corporation of the District of Columbia. 


DANGER: OF SEIZURE 


I should tremble with apprehension, if this corporation should be 
organized, and a boai owned by it, under the direction of the Govern- 
ment, or as Secretary McAdoo has said, under the general direction of 
the President of the United States, should go out to sea and be seized 
by England or Germany on the ground that the cargo was contraband 
or that the ship had been transferred to our flag by a belligerent in time 
of war. 

I do not want such a bone of contention, such a source of friction 
and quarrel brought into our international relations at this time when 
everything is so tense and we must maintain neutrality and equal 
friendship for all. But suppose it were possible to obtain from neu- 
trals, no doubt at a very high price, what advantageous use could we 
make of them? I dwell upon that subject again at the risk of repeti- 
tion. 


GOVERNMENT Boarb QUESTIONS 


Do you believe that a Government board entering into this business 
without affiliation with shippers, without wharves and docks, can 
utilize those bodts and carry any more freight on them than the 
private citizen who has made it a business all his life? You say private 
owners are charging extortionate prices. I think they are high, and 
I will join in any reasonable measure that will submit charges to 
supervision and control. You cannot go as far as you can in the control 


of the railroad rate because the business is vitally different, but you 
can supervise their conference and agreements. Why, it is said that 
there is a shipping trust. If ever there was an old and decayed dere- 
lict ready to be blown up it is the shipping trust. We ar 
effect of unrestricted competition. Just at this time I must 


having the 
most vigor- 


ously dissent, if the Secretary will excuse me, from something that he 
said at Chicago—he did not quite say it here. I read from his Chicago 
speech, 

“The objection that the shipping bill puts the Government in the 
shipping business is not tenable. Those who urge it seem to forget 
that it is the duty of the Government to engage in any activities, even 
of a business nature, which are demanded in the interest of all the 
country when it is possible to engage private capital in such operations.” 

If THE GOVERNMENT Gors INto BUSINESS 


Where will you stop upon that kind of a platform? When- 
ever there is a political agitation against some line of business, 
whether it is buying ships, or marketing wheat, the Government has 
got to go into the business. The crowning glory of American life has 
been the initiative, the energy, the opportunity of the individual. I 
join with old Thomas Jefferson when he said “that government is best 
which governs least.” I do not want to see the Government taking over 
business enterprises and selecting men who are to manage them more 
or less according to political favor. ‘There is too great a multitude that 
has come here already seeking office; going first to high grade hotels, 
then to cheap boarding houses and then going home despondent. If 
the Government goes into business, I am afraid they will take the first 
train and come back again, and say: “While we may not have suc- 
ceeded very well in the business in which we have been engaged at 
home, it is only because we did not have opportunity to carry on 
operations on a large enough scale. Just put us in the Government 
service aud we will make a success in any position in which you place 
us, and in that way you will reward us for the services conferred in 
the campaign.” 

This is a situation true in a large degree with Democrats and in 
some degree with the Republicans. I am not criticizing any political 
party, but I.want to say to this audience that we will never have effi- 
cient government management, certainly government ownership, until 
the wide shield of the cavil service and appointment in regard to merit 
rests over all our governmental activities. 

This bill, should it facilitate export, would certainly raise 
prices. I have heard in a political campaign that it was a req- 
uisite of usefulness that men should go their round with different 
speeches in their pockets. One for use when they went among the 
farmers, telling them, “You are going to have higher prices and every- 
thing is going to go better if you put us into office;’ and then they 
would go into cities and say, “You are paying too much for bread and 
the prices are going to be lower.” 


Opjyecr oF BILL 


Now, what is the object of this bill? Is it to raise prices? Why, 
wheat is quoted at a figure higher than it has been, save in some sudden 
rushes in the market, since the year 1866. Persons are coming here to 
Washington asking that an embargo be placed on the export of wheat 
and wheat products. There was a headline in one of the papers night 
before kast that said the cost to the Capital City alone would be six hun- 
dred thousand dollars, because of the added price of wheat. It has got 
to be either a smaller loaf or a higher price. The Government ought 
at least to be neutral under those circumstances. Is it going to use 
its strong hand? Is it going to tax the people, consumer and producer 
alike, to facilitate the export of wheat and hence raise the price 
of our primary food product? 

Now, let us look into that cotton situation for a minute. We 
have an unprecedented crop this year, 16,000,000 bales. Very early in 
this war the Liverpool cotton exchange passed a resolution that they 
would not buy any cotton at present; the sources of demand were shut 
off; the cotton textile industry is demoralized by the war. ‘There is 
consequently a very much diminished demand. Is it not perfectly in- 
evitable that the price should be lowered under those circumstances, 
namely the large crop and the diminished demand abroad? In this 
terrible war the consumer pays the freight as he never did before. If 
wheat were available from Odessa, if it were available from Siberia, 
if it were available from India, there would be competition, but, as it 
is now, the main source of supply is the New World. You can fix 
the price in Chicago or in Buenos Aires and add on the freight to it, 
and the consumer abroad has got to pay that freight. In Bremen the 
cost of cotton is 19 cents. Why is it so? Because of the high rate 
of freight between Galveston or Savannah or New Orleans, and the 
danger of capture, the danger of detention, and the danger of being 
blown into eternity by mines when you are on the way. 

Why, it was rather understood when this new regime commenced 
that we were to have lower prices. That was one of the promises that 
was made. 


CONSIDERATION FOR THE CONSUMER 


Now, is it to be the sole aim of governmental activity to raise 
prices? Is not the consumer entitled to the considerate attention of the 
administration? Will you tax the consumer and the producer alike to 
help. the producer alone? Is that the new governmental idea that you 
are going to bring into effect ? 

Now, there is one point in this connection that I would like to 
mention while speaking in regard to cotton. The total production, as I 
said, is about 16,000,000 bales. A little more than a third of that 
is retained at home. The other two-thirds or less goes abroad. That 
would mean the export of about 10,400,000 bales in the year, 200,- 
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national issue, have most carefully studied its various phases, 

including legislation proposed in the past and now pending. 
We have also investigated the statements of experts, the testimony 
secured by Congress, and the evidence given at recent committee hear- 
ings of the House. 

No question now confronting the nation is so necessary to fol- 
low to a successful conclusion, none so essential to our prosperity and 
benefit as a commercial power, and of such importance in our ulti- 
mate relationship with the outside world, as the upbuilding of an Amer- 
ican Merchant fleet. 

Our export and import trade has grown with tremendous strides, 
and will continue to expand rapidly. Our people demand that it should 
be safeguarded, and no longer left to unknown vicissitudes and to 
shipping facilities sertain to fail us in a world’s crisis. The European 
war has opened the eyes of the country to a full realization of the un- 
wisdom of past indifference and delay, and the wish is universal that 
effective laws shall promptly be passed to remove this national peril. 

The objects sought to be accomplished are the establishement of 
mail, passenger and freight lines to foreign countries and our own de- 
pendencies, as well as the upbuilding of a general merchantile fleet, so 
as to overcome the disadvantages and loss under which we have labor- 
ed in allowing the carrying of our merchandise to remain almost en- 
tirely in the hands of aliens. 


7 Y OUR committee, entrusted with the consideration of this great 


GOVERNMENT AID NECESSARY 


Your committee believe that through Government aid only can 
these necessary safeguards for our future commercial advancement be 
obtained. 

These results secured the American nation will be in a position 
to furnish quickly, and at small cost, the necessary transports, colliers, 
auxiliaries, repair ships, etc. of every type, size and speed required by 
the Government in case of war or any other emergency. It will make 
possible a clearer relationship between the Army, the Navy and the 
Merchant Marine, which is so desirable for our national defense, and 
which has proven so beneficial to other countries. The Committee 
also believe that it will enable the Government to avoid the now exist- 
ing necessity of building at a great expense many vessels for such 
purposes and of maintaining them for long periods without benefit 
to the nation. 

Legislation extending Government aid to American shipping natu- 
rally carries with it an obligation on the part of owners to allow their 
vessels on proper compensation being paid to be utilized at the call 
of our national authorities. 

The countries of the old world are keenly alive to the advantages 
of having the finest built and best equipped mail and passenger 
steamers to connect their shores with the world’s remote nations. They 
realize the immense importance of bringing the merchant and tourist 
to visit them. It means millions spent for their people’s benefit, and 
millions more purchased by the foreign buyers to sell in their home 
markets. These nations have not hesitated to pay large amounts 
yearly in building bounties, mileage subsidies, mail subventiorts, etc. 
recognizing the great advantage from a national and commercial 
standpoint, but we find no instance where a European Government has 
gone into shipping operations itself. 

The report of the Board of Trade of England, Commercial De- 
partment, issued June, 1913, informs us that twenty-six countries grant 
bounties and subsidies in respect to shipbuilding, shipping and naviga- 
tion. In 1911 France paid 1,334,960 pounds ($6,474,556). Germany 
in 1900 paid 350,000 pounds ($1,697,500), beside subventions to 
several of their great steamship lines in addition to special custom facili- 
ties and preferential railroad rates on export goods. Austria-Hungary 
in 1910 paid 820,291 pounds ($3,978,411.35). Italy in 1912 paid 
813,600 pounds ($3,945,960), including construction and repair boun- 
ties. Japan in I91t paid 1,400,275 pounds ($6,791,323.75). Russia 
in 1912 paid 755,016 pounds ($3,661,827.60). England’s expenditure 
in 1913 is estimated at from 800,000 pounds to 1,000,000 pounds 
($3,880,000 to $4,850,000). The United States in 1913 paid approxi- 
mately $1,212,500, of which amount the American Line between New 
York and Southampton received over half for carrying the mails under 
the present mail law. Probably fifty million dollars yearly is paid out by 
Europe alone for the encouragement of shipping, directly or indirectly. 


PRIVATE OWNERSHIP ADVOCATED 


Your committee believe that it is the right of our citizens to own 
and operate our commercial fleets, and this privilege should not be 
taken away from them. They should enjoy the pride of again making 
the oversea world acquainted with our flag. Legislation enacted should 
be along these lines, and accomplished at a minimum of cost and a 
maximum of efficiency, rather than adopt experimental devices. 

For years Congress, while fully realizing our necessities and prom- 
ising relief, has failed to grant it, one measure after another having 
been taken up, considered and dropped, or defeated. The present ad- 
ministration has laid aside all previous plans and boldly advocates Goy- 
ernment purchase or construction and ownership, combined with Gov- 
ernment operation, or the leasing to private individuals or corporations 
of the tonnage secured, also asking the right to charter vessels and ne- 
charter them if desired. The reason given for this radical move is 
that our citizens, the Government claims, are not willing or able, under 
present conditions, to provide capital for requisite tonnage, and conse- 
quently Government action is forced. Its views are embodied in what 
is known as the Alexander Bill now before Congress, H. R. 18666, in- 


troduced September 8, 1914, amended and reintroduced as Senate Bill 
6856, December 9, 1914. 

President Wilson in his recent address to Congress on December 
8 has strongly endorsed the measure, and urges that it shall be enacted 
into law. It is proposed to form a corporation with a capital of ten 
million dollars, to be increased to a larger amount if required, and 
thirty million dollars is appropriated for the purpose of purchasing 
or building vessels. Transports or auxiliaries of the Navy and War 
Departments, if suitable for business purposes, may also be transferred 
to the corporation, including any steamers owned and operated by the 
Panama Railroad Company. 


GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP AND OPERATION UNWISE 


Your committee are of the opinion that Government ownership, com- 
bined with operation, is unwise, and advocates its avoidance, which 
opinion also seems to be the general verdict of the business world. Our 
Government might better profit by the successful experience of others, 
and not establish the precedent of even temporary experimental competi- 
tion with its own citizens. 


Government operation is un-American, is likely to be more extrava- 
gant and expensive than private control, and will seriously interfere 
with individual initiative and retards the enterprise of our citizens. 


The Alien lines now operating would be forced into competition 
with our Government, or joint cooperation would have to be entered 
into, or acquiesced in, if uniformity of rates was established; an action 
which might lead to undesirable complications. If the Government 
operated vessels of considerable speed, and rate competition was severe 
the lower speed steamers of the Alien lines would make money, 
while the Government line would lose heavily. 


- The Alexander Bill also states “The vessels purchased or con- 
structed by the United States through the Shipping Board, with the 
approval of the President of the United States, shall be of a type as 
far as the commercial requirements of the foreign trade of the United 
States may permit, suitable for use as Naval auxiliaries in the Naval 
establishment of the United States:” 


Special construction is expensive, and while speed is desirable for 
mail carriers, vessels of high speed cannot compete at equal rates 
with vessels of low speed. We must have the proper tools to do a 
certain class of work, based on the work itself. If forced to take tools 
unsuitable, no contractor will care for the contract, and so it would 
be with passenger and freight lines. Men of experience versed in 
shipping matters would wish to secure their own steamers adaptable to 
the purpose contemplated.. The speed of most vessels running on Alien 
lines to China, Japan, India, Australia, Africa, New Zealand and the 
East generally does not exceed 914 to 1014 knots on the average, and 
the same condition applies to the South American lines, with the ex- 
ception of a few vessels of a higher type that are now being operated. 


Thirty million of dollars, a large amount as it is, would only secure a 
small number of steamers, a mere bagatelle in comparison with im- 
mediate national requirements, and while experiments are being tried 
with these we may be put back several critical years in making full 
provision for our necessities. On the other hand, if the vessels are con- 
tracted for, even in part, it may mean serious delay in establishing 
contemplated oversea lines. 


The great problem of your committee is to determine if our desires 
can be realized in a better way than by the Government program, as 
we fully appreciate that a policy should not be disapproved unless such 
disapproval is based on good ground, and also accompanied by sug- 
gestions and feasible plans to accomplish better and more economically 
the purposes desired, so as to appeal to public sentiment and to Con- 
gress. 


We are unwilling to accept the principles of the Alexander Bill 
and suggest the following plan which, we confidently believe, will 
stimulate private initiative and enterprise and result in the reason- 
iad prompt creation of a large and efficient American Merchant 

arine. 


A Feperar Surpprnc Boarp 


The Government to create a permanent Federal Shipping 
Board composed of five persons of recognized ability and ex- 
perience in marine transportation. 


This Board to be appointed by the President and to be 
strictly non-partisan. 


PurposEs, DuTIES AND AUTHORITY OF THE BOARD 


The primary purpose of the Federal Shipping Board to be 
to encourage the establishment and successful operation of an 
American Merchant Marine. 


As an important factor in this problem the Board should 
make a thorough investigation of our present seriously defec- 
tive navigation laws and recommend to Congress such revision 
as it may deem essential or desirable. 


The Board to have full jurisdiction—under the law—in all 
matters pertaining to oversea transportation. 
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FINANCIAL COOPERATION 


Subject to such restrictions as Congress may impose, the 
Federal Shipping Board to have authority to loan for a period 
of 7 years to persons or corporations of satisfactorily demon- 
strated ability, who desire to engage in oversea transportation 
—preferably on routes between the United States and foreign 
ports to be approved by the Board—such percentage of the 
cost of building or purchasing ships as will afford a safe mar- 
gin upon the investment. 

Such loans to be made at a fair rate of interest, the time of 
loan to be fixed by the Board, and to be secured by a first 
mortgage bond upon the ship or ships with provisions for 
amortization. 


A Marinté DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


To provide the necessary funds, a Marine Development 
Company with a capital of thirty million dollars ($30,000,000) 
to be incorporated; the entire capital stock to be subscribed 
for by the United States and held in trust by the Federal Ship- 
ping Board for the purposes hereinbefore set forth; said 
thirty million dollars ($30,000,000) appropriated from the 
National Treasury, to constitute the maximum obligation of 
the United States in connection with this undertaking. 


GUARANTEE AND SALE OF BoNnps 


The bonds, taken as hereinbefore set forth, to be guaranteed 
as to principal and interest by the Marine Development Com- 
pany and offered for sale to the public upon a slightly lower 
interest-yielding basis than that paid by the borrower; the ac- 
cruing profit to provide for the expenses of the Federal Ship- 
ping Board and of the Marine Development Company any 
surplus to be applied to a sinking or contingent fund. 

The proceeds of all sales of bonds to be similarly reinvested 
at the discretion of the Board during period named. 


Under the proposed plan funds essential for legitimate shipping 
operations can be obtained, and the oversea mail and freight lines ad- 
vocated can be quickly built up, if supplemented by direct Government 
aid for service rendered to overcome the extra operating disabilities to 
which our vessels are subject. 

We question whether the American people are so strongly opposed 
as is claimed to the payment of reasonable subventions, which many 
think is the simplest, and probably the most inexpensive, method to 
establish mail lines to South America and elsewhere. Under this plan 
no responsibility rests with the Government, contracts are made and 
bonds are given to faithfully fulfill obligations entered into, and the 
cost is defined and limited. 

As an alternate proposition the existing ocean mail act can be 
amended to provide a justifiable and fair remuneration. 

The present ocean mail law which is administered by the Post 
Office Department places the speed of vessels on so high a basis in 
class 1, namely 20 knots, that practically no lines have been able to 
conform to these requirements, as the cost of construction and the 
speed demanded make the operating expense of such vessels entirely 
too high. We would suggest that the speed be reduced to 16 knots on 
first-class ships and on second-class vessels where the law now calls 
for 16 knots, that the speed be reduced to 12 knots, adequate compen- 
sation being allowed to establish lines desired. 

Alien vessels used to establish oversea lines should be replaced at 
agreed intervals by American built steamers of such construction and 
speed as will meet future reasonable naval requirements, so that the 
lines established would ultimately operate only vessels built in our own 
shipyards, thus aiding this great industry now languishing for want of 
work. : 

The ocean lanes are no longer free, trade routes being laid out with 
as much precision as our great railroad trunk lines, and traversed with 
almost the same regularity. The line or lines operating are as jealous 
of their field of influence, and resent ititruders with as much spirit, as 
do our corporations controlling inland means of communication. Hun- 
dreds of agreements or combinations exist for protection and to exclude 
newcomers, profits or losses are pooled, the number of yearly sailings by 
each line is apportioned and ports of discharge assigned. 

Representatives of alien steamship lines meet in London, Ham- 
burg or elsewhere, and establish rates at which American goods are 
carried to all parts of the world. By mutual agreement they can 
practically debar us at any time from being able to compete with the 
exporters of other nations. The freights charged are frequently ex- 
cessive, and the danger and humiliation of such a position must ap- 
peal strongly to our people. If rates are to be agreed upon, it is cer- 
tainly much more to our interest to have the schedule arranged here, 
or at least we should be in a position to have a determining voice in 
their fixing. 

Our railroad experiences have taught us the unwisdom of allow- 
ing complete liberty in these matters, and that when competition is 
destroyed, abuses will follow. Then with equal certainty must rea- 
sonable legislative regulations eventuate, so that absolute fairness te all 
will be assured, with equal privileges and equal rates, thus placing 
shippers large and small on an equality. 

Legislation is pending providing for the supervision of ocean 
freight rates, the filing of schedules and agreements between different 
lines, granting the right of shippers to apply for rate reductions and to 
correct abuses, calling for a proper system to secure payment of just 
claims, abolishing deferred rebates and unjust discriminations against 
shippers, requiring that concessions granted in advance contracts must 
apply to all, and dealing with the correction and regulation of shipping 
matters for public protection. Your committee are heartily in favor 
of such legislation, with all such matters placed in charge of the Federal 
Shipping Board. 


Foreign owners or corporations coming to our shores to establish 
permanent oversea lines, opening offices, advertising regular sailings 
and enjoying our protection and hospitality, should be as much bound 
by our laws as domestic corporations. Insurance companies from 
abroad wishing to do business here must take out State licenses and 
deposit securities to protect policy holders. Similar protection, by 
reason of the vastness of our commercial interest, should be extended 
to our foreign business. We therefore advocate that all individuals, 
firms, companies or corporations, foreign or domestic, running regular 
foreign lines should be compelled to take out a Federal license to 
operate. Such action would greatly facilitate and simplify the work of 
the proposed Federal Board, enabling it to control and readily regulate 


oversea traffic. : 

Your committee have not made any definite recommendations re- 
garding the upbuilding of our shipyards, believing that if policies sug- 
gested are carried out, in whole or part, it will undoubtedly result 
in the advancement of the prosperity of this industry, which it should 
be our duty strongly to encourage. The present higher cost of build- 
ing in Europe, a condition created by the war, may also lead to the 
building of vessels in the United States. 


REVISION OF NAVIGATION LAWS 


The belief is widespread, and experts say is well founded, that 
our navigation laws in many particulars weigh heavily on our shipping, 
placing us at a disadvantage, specially in the building up of a general 
merchant marine. This matter should be thoroughly investigated by 
the Federal Shipping Board, and a_ proper revision accomplished 
through Congressional action. We refer to the very strict regulation 
of American citizenship for officers and crew, the obligation to employ 
more men on deck and in the engine room than are carried on foreign 
ships, various requirements which add to the expense of operation, 
proper modification of our basis of measurement to reach an inter- 
national standard, and various regulations regarding constructions, etc. 

The important question of securing American citizens to command 
and officer our fleets, including the providing of competent men for 
the engineering department, is a national necessity. The training of 
young men as seamen is essential, and the large number yearly dis- 
charged from our Navy, after receiving a valuable training, might be 
encouraged to go into the Merchant Marine, and if paid a yearly re- 
tainer perhaps could be induced to join a Government Naval Reserve. 
Freight steamships engaged in foreign trade not operating in mail lines, 
but built under Naval designs and carrying apprentices pledged to 
Government service, might also well be paid proper compensation. We 
advocate that the Federal Shipping Board shall be given authority and 
sufficient funds to carry out these purposes. 

No nation with an extended area bordering on the seas should fail 

to provide tonnage requisite to carry a large proportion of its com- 
merce. Had the European nations now at war been about equally di- 
vided in naval strength and commercial fleets, practically the entire 
Merchant Marine of the world would have been forced to run to cover. 
Our export trade would have been paralyzed, which would have meant 
an appalling loss to the American people, no matter in what line of 
business they were operating. 
' No one nation should control the ocean any more than one 
power should dominate the land. For the world’s good there should 
be an equal and fair division of the carrying trade between the great 
countries. 

These lessons should make us realize our responsibilities and the 
risk of going on under old conditions should not for a moment be 
tolerated. Small considerations, narrowness of opinion, sectional and 
partisan feeling should be swept aside. No sacrifice is too great to 
secure our future maritime independence. 

Legislation of a national character which reaches and benefits the 
greatest number of our people is wise legislation, and we believe that 
past prejudice against Government compensation to shipping, on the 
theory that it is class legislation, has now passed away. Any one who 
will study the manifest of a ship leaving an American port loaded with 
a miscellaneous cargo must admit the far-reaching advantages to all 
sections of the country. The farmer, the grower of cotton and grain, 
the raiser of cattle, the producer of fruit, the operator of the mines, 
the packer of canned goods and the manufacturer of hardware, ma- 
chinery and agricultural implements are all represented. It will show 
fiour, wheat, oats, corn meal and cereals, corned beef, canned goods 
and salmon packed in the far West, oil, rosin, turpentine and lumber 
coming from the South, carriageware, woodenware and agricultural 
machinery from the East and middle States, beside all classes of man- 
ufactured goods and machinery too numerous to mention. 


SUMMARY 


Ist. Your committee consider that, owing to the world’s shipping 
conditions, Government aid is absolutely essential to upbuild our Mer- 
chant Marine, and we recommend it be freely and adequately given. 

2nd. We believe the proposed Government plan of purchase or 
construction even, if operation is avoided by chartering to private per- 
sons is wrong in principle and unwise if the result sought can be se- 
cured by private initiative supplemented by reasonable Government 
aid. 

3rd. The success of other nations in giving direct aid to establish 
oversea mail and freight lines should not be disregarded, unless we 
are satisfied equally successful results can be accomplished by better, 
cheaper and more efficient methods. 

4th. We advocate the formation of a Federal Shipping Board and 
a Marine Development Company as outlined, the Company to ad- 
vance funds to buyers or builders of steamers, and the Board to super- 
vise our shipping, with full authority to handle all matters pertaining 
to our oversea transportation. 


(Continued on page 35) 
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A Year of Service and Achievement 
Address by John H. Fahey 


President of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


‘The report of your Board of Directors for 1914 has been printed 
and is in your hands. We would particularly request that each and 
every one of you should make it his duty to read it. Because of the 
form in which it is available to you, we have, for the purpose of saving 
time, eliminated it from our program. We have tried to make it as 
brief and to the point as possible. In this process the review of the 


year undoubtedly has lost something of force. Certainly it can hardly 
convey to you a really vivid picture of the work of this organization 
during the momentous twelve months which have passed, as it has im- 
pressed itself on the minds of your Officers, Directors and committee 
members who have been close to it during that period. 


Kepresentative and Democratic Organization 


Just a year ago, following a remarkable record of organization up- 
building under the leadership of one of the finest citizens of this Re- 
public and a man without a superior as an organizer—Mr. Harry: A. 
Wheeler of Chicago, it fell to my lot to pick up the threads and try, 
so far as lay in my power, to carry on the work. So well was the 
foundation laid by the first President of this organization, such was 
the impetus and the inspiration he gave it, that it could hardly fail 
to go on. The awakened spirit among business men which came from 
this thought of federation and unity expressed in the National Cham- 
ber has helped wonderfully in such progress as we have made. The 
sacrifice and devotion of the men who have served on this Board of 
Directors, following the example of those who preceded them, has also 
been a tremendous factor and as a result, despite the distractions 
brought about by uncertain business conditions and the greatest war 
the world has ever known, the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has gained substantially in membership, in influence and in 
prestige. We can report that there is enrolled today in this federation 
624 organizations representing nearly three hundred thousand corpora- 
tions, firms and individuals in this country. The individual member- 
ship, which, by amendment to your By-laws, you limited to 5,000 at 
the last Annual Meeting, has grown to about twenty-five hundred. An 
ideal of three vears ago—an ideal which many men of good judgment 
declared was not possible of accomplishment, has become a definite, 
practical fact. You have today in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States the largest, most representative and most democratic 
organization of its kind in the world. 

If it be asked what has the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States done, it is enough to answer, if no other answer could be made, 
that in little more than two years of work a virile and energetic or- 
ganization has been created. Where before business men representing 
a tremendous element in the prosperity and progress in this country 
were disorganized, dealing with the problems that confronted them 
weakly and inefficiently, as separate units, without a definite program, 
divided by sectional interests, suspicion and lack of understanding, a 
great forward step has been taken toward unity and harmony and the 
nationalization of business thought. "Thousands of business men in 
hundreds of different lines of activity have begun to think along the 
same lines, have begun to see their interdependence as never before, 
their relation to other great economic forces in this country and to 
realize the importance of the common interest in which they are all 
concerned. 


Welding Process Progressing 


That this welding process is completed, that it is as thorough as 
it should be, cannot be asserted with truth, but that it has, within this 
period, gone far beyond the fondest expectations of those who gathered 
in this room, April, 1912, when the first faltering steps were taken, 
is not an exaggeration. But, gentlemen, it is only the beginning. Even 
those of us who have lived closest to it and have therefore developed 
the strongest opinions as to its great possibilities for good, not to busi- 
ness alone, but to the welfare of the nation as a whole, have, I believe, 
even now but small conception of what it may be. And what it may be- 
come and what it may do will be measured entirely by the extent of 
your thought of its welfare, your real cooperation and unstinted 
support. 


I believe it to be the duty, not only of every man here, but of every 
member of an organization in the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, as well as every live business man in the country who is still 
outside, to post himself as to the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, to understand what it is for, what it is doing and what it can 
do. With that information at command he should, as a part of his 
cooperation in this undertaking, take advantage of every opportunity 
to inform other business men who do not know, and enlist their sym- 
pathy and interest. He should aid wherever possible in getting into 
the fold any organization with which he is in contact not now in the 
membership which should be represented. He should be ready to give to 
the Officers and Directors of the Chamber every suggestion and criti- 
cism which comes to him, to the end that by such contributions to the 
common cause we may advance the work even more rapidly than it 
has gone thus far. 

You have just heard the Treasurer’s report. In marked degree 
it is better than the statement which was laid before you a year ago, 
but in general the conditions under which your Board have taken the 
responsibility of going ahead have differed but little from 1913. On 
the occasion of the last Annual Meeting President Wheeler said to 
you frankly that the policy pursued by your Directors was not such as 
would characterize the operation of a private business in which any of 


us were interested, since we went on with an operating expense in ex- 
cess of funds in hand, counting upon the strength of the idea and the 
resources which came to us as we proceeded to meet the financial de- 
mands upon us. ‘There was no other way in which we could proceed. 
If at the outset we had waited to raise a substantial fund, with which 
to build this organization, that building would have been slow and 
painful indeed, and its success in great doubt. The time was ripe, im- 
portant problems were pressing and if we had neglected to go forward 
with courage and confidence we would indeed have failed to respond 
to the spirit of American business. 


The year just passed has been one of serious handicaps in the 
proper financing of this organization. At the time of the last Annual 
Meeting you may recall we reported a deficit of over $11,000. As of 
February 1, 1915, to bring our figures up to date we have a deficit of 
less than $4,000. 


Necessity of Arousing Interest 


The early spring brought uncertain business conditions. Mean- 
while consideration of the future of the organization made apparent 
the fact that some definite financial plan should be devised to provide 
for resources until the Chamber was on a paying basis. With each 
organization added to the membership and each individual member en- 
rolled came additional income, but the cost of getting this membership 
at the outset dissipated a large part of the dues received. Membership 
cannot be built by sending out letters or circulars. Satisfactory results 
are secured only when your Officers and Directors are able to go them- 
selves or send competent field men to the organizations to make clear 
the need and the possibilities of such an institution. The cost of main- 
taining a capable field staff, with its attendant traveling expense is 
considerable, but it is absolutely necessary, not only from the stand- 
point of increased membership and revenue but to arouse interest and 
for much needed service to the organizations themselves. 

Aside from the cost of building up an organization, demands on 
the Chamber to do things were constantly increasing, committees were 
at work on problems of great importance to business in connection with 
which research was necessary, and secretarial assistance had to be pro- 
vided for such committees. Careful calculation by your Directors led 
to the conviction that when the membership work was further ad- 
vanced there would be sufficient income to do the work of the Cham- 
ber very well indeed, but until the individual membership was filled 
and more organizations came into the fold much work of the most 
important character would have to be abandoned or postponed. At 
the rate of progress in membership building it is apparent that within 
two to three years the annual income of the organization should be 
about $160,000.00, a sum which should, for some years to come, prove 
adequate. Meanwhile in the judgment of your Board there was no 
commion sense course to follow except to raise by subscription, a sum 
of money to supplement the income from dues until the Chamber 
was self-sustaining. It was felt that not only should we have money 
enough to meet current expenses, but there should be some margin to 
work on. 

In spite of the war and other difficulties the Board has made sub- 
stantial progress in raising a Capital Fund and a considerable propor- 
tion of the subscriptions made this year has been promised for two 
years more. It is not a difficult matter to settle the financial question 
so far as this Chamber is concerned if the work is properly organized 
and pushed. 


Individual Membership Urged 


One of the most important things to be done, however, is the 
completing of the individual membership with the least possible delay 
and in this we feel we should have your generous cooperation in 
every way you can give it. The individual member of the Chamber, 
you will remember, pays the modest sum of $25.00 a year in dues, He 
receives definite service for his payment, but that is a minor considera- 
tion. Every really alert business man who is eligible for individual 
membership should hold such a membership, if he believes there 
should be national cooperation on the part of business men, and is 
willing to prove it by helping to make it possible. 

This class of membership is also a source of strength to the 
Chamber in another way. As the Bulletins of the organization go 
out to these members there frequently come to their attention important 
details affecting the matters of legislation, the ruling of a bureau or 
department on a business matter or an opportunity for the extension 
of the country’s trade of which they are able to advise us because of 
expert knowledge, and which might otherwise escape attention for lack 
of such knowledge. The wage earner in the loyal support of his or- 
ganization which has at its command resources many times greater than 
the Directors of the Chamber of Commerce have ever looked forward 
to, and the farmer in the contribution he makes to his federation, have 
given the business man an example which he should heed. 

The commerce of this country now amounts to more than twenty 
billions of dollars annually. With its opportunity for useful service 


there can be no financial problem in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. 


What the Chamber Has Done 


The inevitable question in any organization similar to this when- 
ever its work is under examination is “What have you done?” I 
have pointed out that first of all there has been laid a solid foundation 
for this organization and that of itself is a large accomplishment, for 
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without the representation of membership in all sections of the coun- 
try the Chamber had but small right to a hearing on questions of na- 
tional policy affecting business. 


One of the most important functions of the organization is to 
crystalize and express in open and logical fashion the business opinion 
of this country concerning questions of national legislation. It is 
clear that that opinion would not carry weight unless tlie projects un- 
der discussion were carefully studied by the business men and the 
conclusions presented were so reasonable and fair that they could not 
be disregarded. 


It has been demonstrated that the methods which the Chamber has 
pursued have gained the respect of administration and Congressional 
leaders who have had occasion to investigate those methods. We 
have found but little evidence of unwillingness on the part of Con- 
gress and public officials to listen when we had facts and reasons to pre- 
sent on matters of national legislation. 


Development of Committee System 


I will not undertake to review the questions dealt with by the 
Chamber thus far in its history. You are familiar with them and the 
report of the Board which is in your hands covers them. It speaks 
for itself. The development of the committee system for dealing with 
questions has brought some experience and has demonstrated that in 
most cases a study of important matters by a competent committee is 
sound and extremely useful, but in this phase of the work again we find 
the need of substantial resources if the work is to be done properly. 
The Chamber has been able to command the unselfish services of some 
of the wisest and ablest business men in this country on its commit- 
tees. They are men usually engaged with important enterprises of 
their own who do not find it easy to take the time from their own af- 
fairs for the work and study necessary. Nevertheless, they have 
given without hesitation and it is evident that in this work the Cham- 
ber can at all times command the talents of the best there are in the na- 
tion. But we cannot ask such men to devote themselves to personal in- 
vestigation of details, to research work; they must have secretarial as- 
sistance and with the large number of things to be done it is essential 
that the Chamber should be able to employ men of the highest character 
and competence to work with these committees. 


Under our system committees are appointed for a year. At the 
beginning we organized most of these committees by sections, in four 
groups representing different parts of the country. This proved 
cumbersome, however, and better results have been secured with 
smaller committees likewise representative of different lines of busi- 
ness and different sections. In practically all cases it will be neces- 
sary to follow this plan in the future. 


It is to be remembered that under our By-laws any organization 
in the membership has a right‘to propose a national question for con- 
sideration. This is important. Very few of the organizations have 
thus far availed themselves of their privilege and in general practice it 
is probably true that before such a question was presented it should be 
considered by a representative and impartial committee. The right 
of an organization to present a proposal, however, should under no 
circumstances be abridged. 


Cooperation of Government 


The second important function of the Chamber is to bring about 
closer cooperation between the business men of the United States and 
Government bureaus and departments performing work of value to 
business. As a result of the creation of the Chamber there is greater ac- 
tivity along these lines than ever before and it is constantly increasing. 


The reorganization of the Department of Commerce has been an 
encouraging incident but the utilization of its service and resources 
has only begun. In addition there are many important bureaus as yet 
practically unknown to the business men of the United States which 
should be fully understood and made use of. The whole system of pro- 
motion of commerce can be immensely improved with proper under- 
standing and cooperation on the part of the business interests. We 
have a long distance to go yet before the results are in any way com- 
parable to those which have been secured in the great commercial coun- 
tries on the other side of the Atlantic, especially during the past twenty 
years. 


In the evolution of this cooperative phase of the Chamber’s ser- 
vice the importance of the permanent headquarters of the Chamber 
maintained in Washington cannot be overestimated. Since the first of 
last August not a day has passed that the Washington bureau of the 
Chamber has not rendered some practical aid to the business men of 
the country, which measured even from the standpoint of dollars and 
cents has not brought dividends of several hundred per cent on every 
penny that has been invested in this organization from the beginning. 

he Legislative Service, the analysis of unoccupied foreign markets, 
the information to business concerning important conditions brought 
about by the war, have all received gratifying praise from all parts 
of the country. 


If any member of the Chamber doubts the value of the service 
rendered he has only to examine the hundreds of letters which pour 
into the national headquarters every day to be convinced. These are 
things which will not occur to the average business man, interested 
though he may be in the general purpose of the Chamber, unless he 
comes in direct contact with them, but they mean something, neverthe- 
less. In referring to this work I want to express on the part of our 
Board, as well as for every member who has had occasion to know of it, 
our thanks for the devoted and loyal services of the General Secretary, 
his assistants and the entire staff of the employees in the Washington 
office as well as that of the men who have been in the field. Down 
to the last office boy there has been a spirit of service, pride in the or- 


ganization and interest in the work which is exceeded in no private 
enterprise of which I have knowledge. 


Organization Efficiency Bureau 


A year ago President Wheeler referred to the fact that one of the 
great needs of business organization in this country was the establish- 
ment of a strong central bureau to act as a clearing house for the ex- 
change of information as to organization work itself. ‘Ihe help which 
such a bureau can give in developing standardization among business 
organizations is generally recognized. New machinery for business 
organizations has been created very rapidly in the United States in 
recent years. Everywhere organization methods are being critically 
re-examined. In the trade associations and in the city organizations 
the value of united effort is being recognized more and more. But 
many of these associations are without the resources to learn what 


machinery they can employ to the greatest advantage. ‘They are anx- 
ious to know what plans have proven successful elsewhere and the 
reasons for failure in some directions. Only a great central body like 
the Chamber can supply this information in the best way and aid 
them in their work by assembling in its headquarters the facts needed 
and thus make them available to all. A lack of money to do this worix 
as it should be done has thus far prevented your Directors from under- 
taking it, but we hope soon to be able to respond to the demand which 
comes to us from every direction. With the cooperation of the National 
Association of Commercial Executives we hope to take the first steps 
in the near future. Of necessity a bureau of this sort will be a matter 
of growth. It will be impossible at first to respond to all of the re- 
quests made, but by degrees your Board hopes that we will be equal 
to the task. 


An interesting feature of the work of our field men has been the 
stimulation of interest in business organization. ‘Their appearance in 
one city after the other, preaching the gospel of business unity and 
cooperation has already brought about a sentiment for constructive 
and public-spirited work along broad lines which is an asset to business 
everywhere. It has helped in the nationalization of business thought 
to a degree that can hardly be measured. 


Things To Be Done 

The experience of the Chamber in dealing with national questions 
has definitely proven that the business men of the United States, as in 
the management of their private affairs, should be foresighted. New 
laws are usually a matter of slow growth. Business men generally do 
not realize this, but if we 1ook back into the history of important legis- 
lation in this country we will find that most legislative projects hal 
their inception many years before they reached the stage of enactment. 
It has too often been the case, however, that business men have beei 
almost wholly oblivious of the demand for legislation in certain direc- 
tions, and the steady growth of sentiment for such legislation as a 
result of the cumulative effect of discussion. Frequently when a pro- 
posal reached the stage of being made into law, they have awakened 
to the fact that they knew little about it, and their attitude has been one 
of uncompromising opposition when they should have sought to under- 
stand the need and should have made a reasonable effort to have the 
law fit that need, without working harm to legitimate business. There 
is nothing which brings the opinion of the business men considering 
legislation into greater disrespect than opposition to every reform, no 
matter what its merits may be or what the demand for it may be. 


It is stated on authority that during the past five years some sixty- 
five thousand laws have been placed on the statute books of this coun- 
try. Many of them dealt with business directly or indirectly and a 
considerable number of them were framed to correct unworkable or 
unjust legislation of the past. Many of the old measures, because of 
their deficiencies clogged court calendars, added unnecessary uncer- 
tainties to business and impeded justice. 


It would be interesting to know to what extent this might have 
been avoided if business years ago had tried in a careful, representa- 
tive way to make this legislation right and if legislators on their part 
had tried to understand honest, right-minded business men a little 
better. Is it not true that there has been fault and misunderstanding 
en both sides, and is it not the duty of both to learn by the experience 
of the past and avoid the same error in the future? Administrations 
will change, Senators and Congressmen will come and go, a certain 
percentage of change takes place in every Congress, but legislative 
policies will continue to evolve; measures new today and little under- 
stood will develop sooner or later and action will result. Laws ad- 
vanced in the public interest and meaning much for good or harm to 
the business of the country, depending upan their final character, wi!l 
come to the stage of enactment naturally. Other laws there are which 
business would propose, to meet problems pressing for solution, and 
which should be kept to the front irrespective of partisan politics. 
Should we not from year to year work out our policy with reference 
to such measures and having obtained the general view uninfluenced 
by prejudice or partisanship maintain a position rightly taken without 
wavering? 


Questions Already Considered 


There are some measures of this sort concerning which this 
Chamber has already declared its position. One of the first was the 
project of a tariff commission. We have made clear the attitude of 
business men of this country on that matter. The principle is right 
and that fact is coming to be generally recognized. Practical results 


may come from the agitation sooner than we anticipate, The Presi- 
dent of the ‘United States has recently called attention to the fact that 
the new Federal Trade Commission has the authority and is equipped 
to serve in the capacity of a tariff commission. It has been suggested 
that this commission will be overwhelmed with so many very important 
business problems that it will be difficult indeed for it to give its at- 
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tention to this. Perhaps a little experience will settle this question; 
in any event, it is to be hoped that if it is determined that the Trade 
Commission cannot well undertake this duty a positive means for 
meeting the need will be found and that without delay. 

The Chamber has likewise gone on record for a budget system in 


the handling of our national business. Already steps are being taken 
in that direction in Congress and here again it is reasonably clear that 
the attempt will soon be made to correct this serious deficiency in our 
governmental system. 

The new Federal Trade Commission will soon come into exist- 
ence. What it means to business great and small must be studied and 
understood. The Chamber’s committee which reported upon the laws 
creating it will be reorganized presently and will be charged with the 
duty of studying the questions which will come to this new body for 
settlement. Jt will from time to time report on the principles dealt 
with. ‘The Chamber will also establish an information service concern- 
ing the work of the Trade Commission that all of our membership may 
be fully informed concerning the important questions considered. Your 
Board also believes that it would be of the greatest advantage if every 
organization in our membership would form a committee on this sub- 
ject in order that our members may be better prepared to pass upon the 
problems and better understand the work of the Commission. 

There has been a growing sentiment for changes in our patent 
laws, a belief that our system is not the best and that it can be im- 
proved. We do not need to debate the importance of such legislation 
from the business standpoint. We have already given the subject study 
through a competent committee. That work should and must be con- 
tinued that we’may be prepared at the proper time to advance addi- 
tional views. 

Study of Commercial Treaties 


Many of the Commercial Treaties of this country are many years 
old and wholly unsuited to present conditions. Some of them have 
been discussed in our meetings. "The Chamber’s Committee on For- 
eign Relations, as set forth in the Directors’ report, is now engaged in 
a study of these treaties and we should be prepared to make useful 
suggestions when they are taken up by our Government. 

There are other proposals which this organization has not yet 
dealt with in a definite way and which we should be prepared to con- 
sider because they are of great importance to the common prosperity. 
The law for the regulation of water carriers is now in Congress. It 
has made such progress that within a comparatively short time it will 
undoubtedly reach the point where busirfess opinion concerning it 
should be expressed. Is it not our duty to begin a study of it with- 
out delay that we may take a position understandingly ? ° 

The new Banking and Currency Act is in operation. There is 
reason to believe that after we have had sufficient experience with it, 
proposals will from time to time be advanced to improve it. The 
details of that act are of vital consequence to commerce and we should 
promptly examine any proposed amendments to it and express our 
attitude toward them. 

Rural credit legislation is approaching enactment. We might say 
that it does not concern us, but any business man who has given thought 
to the subject will not long make such a contention. Proper laws in 
this direction may be of great advantage to the common prosperity in 
which we are all concerned. Should not business experience help in 
making them the best possible? 


National Labor Exchanges 


The development of a national system of labor exchanges in this 
country is in prospect. In Europe such systems have proven to be of 
great value but their success is largely dependent upon sympathetic 
cooperation on the part of business men. A law to provide such a sys- 
tem in the United States will undoubtedly be presented in the next 
Congress. Should we not prepare for it now? 

Following the conclusion of the present European war we will 
undoubtedly be obliged to meet new immigration problems in this 
country. Should we be content to sit still as we have in the past while 
hundreds of thousands of immigrants, unfitted by training for most 
useful service in crowded areas, congest our cities and present to us 
new and serious problems? Or should we plan better and try to find a 
means by which they may be directed to the farming sections to very 
much greater advantage to themselves and to the nation? 

Industrial and vocational training have been helped immensely in 
this country through the cooperation of business men. ‘There can be 
no argument as to their importance. The Chamber has had this sub- 
ject under consideration already. It must do more and without undue 
delay. 

But | should not tire you by the enumeration of many other projects 
almost equal in their importance of which we should be heedless no 
longer. Ido not attempt to say what attitude we should take concerning 
any of these matters, that is not the function of your Officers, for it has 
been provided wisely that the Chamber shall decide its own policies. I 
merely raise these questions not as representing personal views, but as 
reflecting ideas advanced by business men in all sections of the country. 
We should not falter in our duty.. We should not hesitate. Is it not 
clear that we should look ahead and looking ahead provide for what 
the future holds? 


Position of the National Chamber 


But I believe we will all agree that the Chamber should establish 
its position on all great public questions cautiously, after careful con- 
sideration and investigation, depending upon the logic of our arguments 
to gain attention. Moreover, we must not undertake to do too much. 
If we deal with too many projects our influence will be weakened 
greatly. We should therefore concentrate on the most important. 








I do not intend to dwell upon present business conditions in the 
United States; others more competent will, during the course of this 
meeting, review the extraordinary happenings of the past few months. 
Shocked as almost never before in our history by the terrific impact of 
an unexpected war, the country’s business was almost prostrated less 
than six months ago. 

The unsettling character of this disturbance you well know; and 
yet within this short period the recovery from it has been little short 
of marvelous. Able and patriotic business men, and resourceful organi- 
zations of business men, did their full share, working shoulder to 
shoulder with the responsible heads of the Government in repairing the 
broken down machinery and in restoring shattered confidence. 

That this great historical happening will have far-reaching results 
cannot be denied. What the ultimate effect will be depends largely on 
us as a people, on the wisdom of our statesmen and the courage and 
leadership of our business men. Perhaps this catastrophe has brought 
us to a keener realization of our common interest than ever before. 
The farmer and the worker have come to see their dependence on the 
transportation agencies-and the business men and likewise there has 
developed an equally better understanding on our own part of our re- 
lation to these other great interests. It seems clear that we are going 
further out into the world than ever before; that America and things 
American will be better known in lands where we have been almost 
strangers. In this evolution let us see to it that our America carries 
the impression we would like to have it convey, that it stands for liberty 
and justice and honest dealing. On no other basis can our influence be 
long sustained. 


National Cooperation and Understanding 


In the countries across the Atlantic now rent by strife, but a few 
months ago things of serious portent were developing. Violent so- 
cial, racial and religious prejudices were aroused over projected re- 
forms in nearly all of them. Even civil war threatened. But when 
the cataclysm came dissensions were forgotten over night. Rich and 
poor, high and low, came together in each nation in the common 
cause. 

The example is sharply before us. Do we need any greater 
crisis than that through which we have passed so recently to make clear 
to all of us the necessity of real national cooperation and understand- 
ing? It is quite as patriotic, it is quite as much our duty, that in the 
blessedness of peace we should forget prejudices and partisanships and 
undertake to work together efficiently and persistently, supporting 
with all our energy that which makes for the greatness of the Re- 
public and of its people. 

And as we go forward in this effort we will surely find that so far 
as business is concerned, unity of action and efficient organization will 
prove a great instrument for helpfulness and service. It is with this 
sense of service that we should support it and work for it,—for bet- 
ter business and a grander Republic. 


State Department and Foreign Trade 
(Continued from page 7) 


is to be as careful in protecting those countries from exploitation at 
the hands of our people as in protecting the rights of people who go 
there. 

Every man who goes from this country and renders a dollar’s worth 
of service for the dollar that he collects is sowing seed, and it will 
spring up and others will enjoy it; but every man who goes there and 
takes advantage of those people is doing as much as he can to ¢lose the 
door of opportunity against other American citizens. 


American Example Abroad 
It is more important that the American going abroad shall live up 


to the highest ideals than for the American at home. If a foreigner 


comes here and sees a bad American, the impression is iost in the fact 
that he sees many good Americans, and he will remember them instead 
of the bad one. But if one man goes abread, and is bad, the people 
there have no chance to correct their estimate of America by other men. 
I have found, in the two years in which I have been connected 
with the State Department, that the difficulties we have to contend with 
in these countries are largely due to the conscienceless transactions of 
Americans who were not a credit to the name. 
We therefore ask you to help us to maintain American standards 
among American business men who go into these countries to help 
develop them. If we can send the right kind of men, men who can 
carry intelligence that they need for their special work there, men who 
can carry the knowledge that is required for that development—if we 
can send such men and these men do their work well and deal honestly 
and fairly with the people, I am sure that every one will establish a 
center of American influence and that that influence will spread in pro- 
portion as we live up to the estimate which our name excites. 


Cooperation of State Department 


I am very glad to have had the privilege of speaking to so repre- 
sentative a body of American business men. Anything that the State 
Department can do for you that is legitimate and proper it will do; and 
if you will show us a man under the direction of the State Depart- 
ment, whether he is a consul or a diplomatic officer, who does not do 
all he can to extend legitimate, honest trade and investment, we will 
give him a chance to try his hand at private business, and secure some 
better man to take his place. 
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The Federal Reserve Bank in Operation 


Address by Hon. Charles §$. Hamlin, Governor Federal Reserve Board 


WANT to say just a few words about the Federal Reserve Act, 

and I want to testify to my appreciation of the assistance that 

this Chamber gave to us, individually and collectively, in framing 
that measure. 

The very words, “Chamber of Commerce” to me bring back most 
delightful memories of the past. For fourteen years I had the honor 
to be corporation counsel of the Boston Chamber of Commerce, and 
for many years a member of the Executive Council of the National 
Board of Trade; so I need only say to you that when I come here to- 
night to partake of these delightful festivities, I feel myself indeed at 
home. 

If we want to know something about the Federal Reserve Act and 
what it has already accomplished, we must consider just for a moment 
the system which it has displaced. We had, as you know, about 7500 
national banks in the national system, and we had 7500 independent 
reserves, one held by each bank, and although they were reserves—and 
reserves are popularly supposed to be for use in time of need—yet the 
strange thing about these reserves was that if a bank used them in 
time of need and obeyed the law it would practically have to stop do- 
ing business, and it was only the forbearance of the Comptroller of 
the Currency that prevented a receiver being instantly posted to take 
possession of it and its assets for its creditors. 

That was the system, the National Bank system, which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act very shortly, I believe, will completely displace. Un- 
der that system the National Banks of the country did their regular 
business in discounting notes of merchants, but every note, when it 
was discounted, was placed in the vaults of the bank, and they were 
funeral vaults. Every bank was but a mausoleum for dead commer- 
cial notes, which could be resurrected only at the time of maturity, and 
if any venturesome bank president with ghoulish propensities took one 
of those notes out of the grave before maturity and discounted it, the 
people of the country pointed to that bank with the finger of suspicion. 
That was another attribute of the old system which the Federal Re- 
serve Bank system has taken the place of. 





RETIREMENT OF NATIONAL BANK NOTES 
We had also a system, and we have now, of national bank cur- 
rency. ‘These notes were supposed to measure the expansion of trade 
and business, to expand when business expanded, and contract when 
business contracted. But those national bank notes evinced the strang- 
est peculiarity. When there was a need of expansion those notes often 


-contracted, and when there was need of contraction the notes often ex- 


panded, and sometimes, when they did expand, if they ever did follow 
the necessities of trade, the need for the expansion had expired before 
the expansion in fact had begun. 

These notes are chained indissolubly to Government bonds; the 
national bank notes, the measure of the country’s business, were 
chained to Government bonds, which represented the destruction of 
trade and commerce, and the necessities of the Government out of war 
and other catastrophes. In other words, my friends, the expansion of 
commerce and business of the 20th century was indissolubly linked to 
the Government bonds, the evidence of the destruction of business of 
the 19th century. Now, there may have been some justification for 
that union in the 19th century, but the Congress of the United States 
said that there was no justification in this 20th century, and I sincerely 
hope that the method provided for retiring these bank notes will prove 
speedy and efficacious under the Federal Reserve system. 

The old system rested on the call loan. The banks had to have 
liquid securities. The call loan was the only liquid security, but there 
was a peculiarity about the call loan. When you did not want to 
realize on it, it was liquid, but when you tried to realize on it, it had 
the liquidity of solid ice rather than of water. The last time our 
people tried to realize on these call loans, last August, the stock ex- 
change quietly closed up, and the call loans were frozen up, and the 
American people could not get at them. 

Experts who have given much time and thought to banking sys- 
tems have unanimously agreed that the United States Government had 
the.worst banking system in the world, but I believe, my friends, today 
we can say that the United States is entitled to the best banking sys- 
tem in the world, and that it has got it under the Federal Reserve sys- 
tem. 

MEASURES OF RELIEF 


You are all familiar with the facts growing out of our troubles of 
last summer. You remember early in August the state of tension, 
when the Secretary of the Treasury and other officials hurried over to 
New York and had a conference with leading bankers. Conditions 
were ominous. You know the exportation of gold that had taken place, 
the falling off in our exports, the prohibitive rates for foreign ex- 
change, the adverse balances of our trade, the piling up of bank re- 
serves, banks which needed to keep only 15 per cent reserve, and 
should have drawn down that, piling up reserve on reserve, like Pelion 
on Ossa, and many of them having 75 per cent reserves against a re- 
quired reserve of 15 per cent—that was the condition, not throughout 
the whole country, but throughout many parts of the country, that was 
flashed upon our view. It was the most ominous condition, I believe, 
that the American people ever had to face. They faced it manfully 
and courageously. They have established a banking system which will 
make such a condition impossible in the future. 

Think what has happened to show the soundness of our condition, 
if we had only had a good banking system. In this last calendar year 
of 1914 we exported some two hundred and twenty-two millions of 


gold, and when you deduct the imports, we exported net over one hun- 
dred and sixty-five millions; and yet that export of one hundred and 


sixty-five millions of gold only reduced the total stock in the country 
by eighty millions, because of the increase in our domestic supply, and 
that was a decline of only a little over 41% per cent of the total stock 


of gold in the United States. 1 think this shows most clearly the finan- 
cial power of the United States in its gold holdings, and also in its 
gold production. 

here were other measures of relief also that were undertaken. 


The Secretary of the Treasury deposited thirty-seven millions of dol- 
lars to move the crops of the United States. Many men shook their 
heads and said “You will never get that money back. It is bad eco- 
nomic policy.” Every dollar of that money was returned at the ap- 
pointed time, and we received $267,000 in interest. ° 

The Secretary of the Treasury also issued three hundred and eighty 
millions of Aldrich-Vreeland notes. Many shook their heads and said 
“It is dangerous. That currency will never be redeemed.” ‘The cur- 
rency was issued to the amount of three hundred and eighty millions, 
and there is left tonight only about sixty-two millions, and that is being 
redeemed just as fast as it can be sent in. 

3ut we should not forget that the Aldrich-Vreeland Act was 
amended by the Federal Reserve Act, and the tax on those notes was 
reduced and the amount permissible to the banks was increased, so that 
the assistance rendered by the Aldrich-Vreeland notes was made possi- 
ble only by the Federal Reserve Act. 

You all remember the one hundred millions gold fund. A careful 
investigation was made, and we found that we owed abroad in current 
debts payable in gold about five hundred millions of doilars. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Secretary of the Treasury appealed to the 
banks of the country, not to all the banks, but to the banks in the Cen- 
tral Reserve and the reserve cities, and we asked for a subscription of 
one hundred millions of dollars in gold to furnish the basis for selling 
foreign exchange which our people must have to discharge their obliga- 
tions. How loyally the banks responded to that request is now a matter 
of history. They gave us more than a hundred millions in gold. 


Cotton LoAN FUND 


There was also the cotton loan fund of one hundred and thirty-six 
millions. People flouted at that and sneered at it. It was bad economy, 
bad economics. But the banks and the people of this country sub- 
scribed that fund, and yet only $27,000 of it was ever used. However, 
my friends, it did its work. It gave the farmer the opportunity to get 
a.long time loan if he needed it, It gave him confidence to hold on to 
his cotton temporarily, to prevent collapse, and although little of the 
fund had to be used, it will go down in history as another exhibition 
of loyal cooperation on the part of banks and bankers of the United 
States. 

The Federal Reserve Act also lowered the reserves that the banks 
need hold. That released a very large amount of cash, and will furnish 
the foundation for banking operations which will justify, if needed, an 
increase in loans great enough to take care of any possible demand, in 
my opinion, on the part of the people of the United States in the near 
future. The Federal Reserve Act further mobilized the reserves, or a 
material portion of the reserves, of the member banks, and it is un- 
necessary to say that this mobilization means everything for the banking 
community. No bank any longer need keep one dollar above its legal 
reserve in its vaults. It knows that its reserves in the Federal Reserve 
banks are concentrated and ready for use. It has a powerful system 
of twelve banks ready to help it. It need never hold in its vaults a 
dollar above its reserve requirements, and if the Act permitted, it 
could safely pay every dollar of its reserves to the Federal Reserve 
Bank and simply keep enough till money to do its current daily business. 


REDISCOUNTING COMMERCIAL PAPER 


The Federal Reserve Act has also provided a system of rediscount- 
ing commercial paper, and those notes that I have said were entombed 
in the vaults of the national bank now spring to life whenever the bank 
wants to turn them into money. It need only go to the Federal Reserve 
bank, present those notes, and those notes are discounted to help the 
bank, or enable it to increase its loans. We have thus turned what 
were really dead assets into liquid assets, and assets which are really 
liquid and not liquid, as the stock exchange collateral, only when you 
do not need to use them. 

The Act also provides an elastic system of currency,—the Federal 
Reserve notes—with a 40 per cent gold reserve behind them, and, in 
addition 100 per cent of commercial paper, and I believe that that will 
furnish an elastic currency sufficient to take care of the needs of this 
country in the way of expansion or contraction. 

The Act also provides for acceptances by member, national banks, 
for the first time in their history. It has also permitted the Federal 
Reserve banks to discount acceptances of banks in the import and ex- 
port trade, and that will mean very much to the United States. It will 
enable us to start at once upon financing the import trade of the United 
States, not to speak of the export trade. 

I want simply to point out to you that every dollar contributed 
by the banks of this country to the Federal Reserve banks, both capi- 
tal and reserve deposits, to date about eighteen millions in capital, two 
hundred and fifty-nine millions in reserve deposits—every dollar of 
that is impressed with a trust forever, for the use of the commerce, the 
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months to come, is shut down. I can take you to another in Vir- 
ginia. ! can take you to a concern in Kansas City that has lying on 
the wharves in New Orleans nine million feet of hardwood lumber 
sold, which they cannot ship. I can take you to St. Louis and introduce 
you to a gentleman who has shipped twenty thousand barrels of flour 
abroad, which is stopped at New Orleans, and for which he holds a 
written contract at a fixed price. 


QOuR OpportuNITy AND RESPONSIBILITY 


I am just going to say two things about the condition, and the 
remedy, by your wise and very thoughtful action, will be left to your 
own processes. That is all right. I have no objection to that at all. 
It is a wise and thoughtful thing to do. But 1 want you to see the 
truth, not the fancies, that we are now stopped, shut down, closed up, 
in a very large degree, at the time of our greatest opportunity, by the 
fact that for some reason, into which I do not now enter, there do 
not exist available to America the means of shipping the goods she 
has sold. 

But there are two things | am going to say because I think they 
are incontrovertible and it is my duty to say them to you. I offer no 
arguments from them. ‘There are two things which, without regard 
to what you do or what I do, American opinion will not tolerate. I 
do not know, and in a very small sense I do not care, what it may do 
to remedy them, but there are two existing things today which Ameri- 
can opinion will not permit to exist, no matter by whom or where 
supported or what arguments are made for them. The first thing is 
this, that a steamship company shall deliberately, cynically and openly 
break its written contract. No one of you would do it. You would 
not be safe for an hour if you did. I have in my possession copies of 
written contracts—nay, I have looked at them, and there are no quali- 
fying clauses, there are no war clauses; they are simple, plain, clear, 
and without qualification. They are ruthlessly and cynically broken. 


I will tell you a story. One man had a contract for 22 cents a 
hundred pounds, with an agreement to ship twice a month, and he 
sent his goods under the written contract to the city of Baltimore. 
They were refused by the company that gave the contract, and he 
was told they might be shipped at 70 cents a hundred pounds, and 
they wrote him cynically—and I have their letters—calmly making the 
rate 70 cents, when they had agreed in writing to make it 22, and tell- 
ing him that instead of two ships monthly, of which he might choose, 
they would give him a ship next April, and then they charged him de- 
murrage on his goods lying on their dock. 





I tell you, gentlemen, without regard to the remedy, get out of the 
way of American opinion when it learns those facts: and it is my duty, 
as charged in some small measure with providing for American com- 
merce, to let those facts be known, and God help the man, in politics 
or business, who says it shall be tolerated in this country that a steam- 
ship company shall cynically do that thing which would send a railroad 
man to jail. You may make your own remedies. I started into 
this thing as an opponent of any existing measure until I learned the 
Tull truth. 


CONTROL BY SHIPPING COMPANIES 


The second thing is this. By what right, moral or lawful, does any 
steamship company say to me in my factory, when I offer them a ship- 
ment of goods, ‘We will select from your shipment that which pays 
us the most; the rest we will not take.” 

Try it on a railroad. Have them say to you, “We are short of 
cars, but we ‘will take those goods which pay a dollar a hundred and 
those which pay twenty cents a hundred we will leave behind,” and 
see what happens to the railroad when the law gets him. That is 
what is happening in every American seaport. Goods are flatly re- 
fused to be carried at all at any price whatever. Telegrams quoting 
rates at night are declared in the morning void. A rate quoted at 
half past nine is raised at ten, and the quoted words of the steamship 
company are worthless as soon as they are received. They are de- 
liberately taking occasion now to refuse to carry at all the products of 
certain American industries, frankly saying that they can make more 
money by carrying something else. American opinion will not tolerate 
that, not for a moment. 

Now, I am perfectly willing as a business man to meet a business 
condition. I am perfectly willing to grant to these gentlemen enough 
to cover every additional cost to which they are put. That is only 
honorable and fair. I am perfectly willing that these gentlemen 
should have allowed to them the price of delay, the price of insurance, 
the price of everything which honorably causes them expense, and 
something to boot: when a rate which existed tonight is tomorrow 
morning jacked up forty-five shillings a ton and in answer to a ques- 
tion, “What is it for?’, the answer is given, “For us,’ I am through. 
Now the point is that these two conditions you may make perfectly 
sure are not going to be tolerated when American opinion gets on to the 
game. |! do not care what politics a man has, his color, age or 
previous condition of servitude. We will not stand in this country 
for the right on the part of a foreign owned steamship company to 
select what particular portion of American commerce it will in its wis- 
dom choose to ship, nor will we permit a foreign steamship company 
cynically to violate its written contract and say to a shipper who 
threatens to sue, “Go on; we can afford it.” Now, that is the con- 
dition in this country. I have not exaggerated it. I have seen it and 
I have the contracts in my possession, copies of them. ‘Those two 
things we are not going to tolerate. 


Not A QUESTION OF MERCHANT MARINE 


Now, then, and finally, I am very much amused and very much 
surprised at the idea of the American merchant marine being mixed up 
in this particular problem that I have laid before you. I do not regard 
them as at all the same things. The navigation bureaus of the gov- 
ernment are in the hands of our department. I regard the unfolding 
and the development of the American merchant marine as something 
that is going to take a good while and require many thoughtful steps. 
I do not propose to dogmatize upon it at all. I do not know what 
will solve the question of the American merchant marine. It will 
probably take more than one and more than two things to solve that 
problem. All 1 am now concerned with is this: That no foreign 
steamship company shall have the right to deprive us of our oppor- 
tunity now ; and what I want to get done in any way is to move the 
goods and to open the shops and to get the commerce going. 


A PLEA FOR IMMEDIATE ACTION 


I have been consulted by certain private interests. I have not had a 
single body “resoluting” on this subject come to me to get a fact yet, no 
one. I have said to two or three, “When you passed your resolutions did 
you know those facts?’ “No.” I have said to several of them those 
things. I think there were three that were frank enough to say that 
they would not have passed the resolutions if they had known the 
truth. These private interests have come, but not one single sug- 
gestion looking toward the relief of this situation has been hinted at 
in the most remote form by any of them. They have asked if they 
would be welcome to enter the field and we have said, ““For God’s sake 
do enter” They have said, “Shall we be given a full opportunity,” 
“Come and be welcome,” they have been told, but not one single hint, 
remote, expressed or implied, has been given to show that any private 
or corporate interest would do anything to break the embargo. They 
have asked that I do what I could to hold up legislation, and when I 
have said, “What will you practically do?’ some of them have replied, 
“We will put on ships.” “On what basis? Will you consider Amer- 
ican commerce first and its movement as the essential thing?’ Silence. 
I want now some representative private or corporate interest to come 
forward and say, “We will put ships somewhere, that will stop seven- 
teen dollars a bale freight for cottén from Galveston to Rotterdam. I 
am not concerned about how it shall be done. God bless the man who 
will do it in any way whatever; but it has got to be done, that is 
all. It is going to be done somehow and it is a matter, gentlemen, 
not for pleasant resolving for something to take place a year or two 
hence, but something that is wanted now, quickly. 


(GOVERNMENT COMMERCIAL VESSELS 


I am through except for one little thing which is my duty to cor- 
rect in a kindly, courteous and considerate way. I have not any half 
truths to lay before you this evening, but I did have a stenographer 
here this afternoon who reported to me within half an hour certain 
things that were said. If it had been true that a loss upon the Gov- 
ernment line to Panama was made, as was here alleged, of $2,000,000, 
I doubt if it was suggested to you that it might have been charged off 
against a credit profit and loss balance of $18,424,000. I hold in my 
hands a report up to the 31st of October of the Panama Railroad an/ 
Steamship Line. It had in bank on that date and in transit $3,440,000 
in cash. It had a profit and loss balance of $18,424,000 from all sources 
whatever. I find an item “reserve for depreciation on floating equip- 
ment,” $546,152.62. The two ships which the company owns—it is 
not in my department, but I happened to have an interview with the 
vice-president of the company ten days ago and his auditor (I am tell- 
ing you the whole truth so far as I know it #—the two ships which the 
company owns are charged six per cent depreciation per annum. That 
is the Cunard form and that is the White Star form. The more usual 
amount is 5 per cent. The Government method of charging deprecia- 
tion is 20 per cent, more severe than the usual private practice. So 
I am told. On the two ships owned by the Canal Commission which 
the company uses it is not true to say that neither depreciation nor in- 
terest is charged against them. Both are charged. 


From Panama and Colon the company absorbs a charge of 8 per 
cent per annum upon their cost, four per cent in the shape of interest 
charges on capital account; the other four per cent in depreciation. 
It is at the rate of wiping out the entire investment in these ships in 
25 years, while still paying 4 per cent interest on the entire cost througi- 
out that period. The depreciation charge has been carried out so con- 
tinuously that in the case of the Alliance its value is reduced upon the 
factors of the company from its original reconstructed cost of $519,000 
to $300,000, and in the case of the Advance from $244,000 to $117,000. 
And after these charges and after the charging off of an additional 
$149,000 to profit and loss account, and after overhauling the vessels at a 
cost of $166,000, which was charged to operating expense, the com- 
pany showed a profit inthe four months ending October 31st of about 
$81,000. 


Now, gentlemen, finally, and without the thought of controversy 
and in a very few words, when you go back to your homes and there 
ponder these things, I believe you will agree with me that the matters 
which I have suggested to you are intolerable matters ; that this country, 
when it knows them—and it is going to know them—will not long con- 
tinue to permit them to be. I do not care to suggest a remedy. I am 
open to any remedy that will remedy, and remedy oy: but in my 
judgment it is the worst politics and equally bad business to get in 
the way of American commerce now. 








Ss APS hansen 
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the English and the Germans. 


Our Policy as to Investments Abroad 


Address by Samuel McRoberts, Vice-President, National City Bank, New York 


the fortunes of war transferred to us the responsibility for the 

Spanish colonies, it was an accepted maxim that we should leave 
international questions to Europe. The Monroe Doctrine was largely, 
but not entirely, an expression of our desire not to get entangled in 
foreign affairs. This teaching has lingered in the public mind and 
probably accounts today for the rather peculiar attitude of the average 
American toward foreign commerce. He considers it individual in 
character, and somewhat in the nature of a venture. The idea of an 
organized national policy for foreign commerce has never had any real 
grip upon our national life. Acting only upon the inspiration of neces- 
sity, we have not become a nation of foreign traders for very apparent 
reasons. The resources of the country have been sufficient for main- 
taining our international position by the sale of raw materials and food 
products. It has required no particular skill to sell raw materials and 
the necessities for other countries, and they could be gold on our own 
soil. We have not become investors abroad because we could make 
safer and more profitable investments at home. This economic con- 
dition has been, and is, slowly changing. As our population has in- 
creased and our activities have become more diversified, our desire for 
foreign goods has increased and our surplus of food necessities and raw 
materials has decreased. These changes have in equal ratio created 
our need for a foreign market for manufactured articles with which to 
maintain our balance of trade. Our interest in the matter has grown 
just as our necessity for the foreign trade has grown, until, in a per- 
fectly orderly manner, we have arrived at the point where we have be- 
gun to organize and create the essential machinery for a commerce in 
competition with the older manufacturing countries. So far we have 
acted, with apparent reluctance, upon the spur of necessity only. The 
unexpected and unbelievable war in Europe has brought the great op- 
portunity to the foreign trade of this country,—-not to dispossess and 
occupy the places left temporarily vacant by our warring brethren 
across the sea, but to complete and establish permanently the institu- 
tions and principles requisite for foreign’ commerce. Half of the trade 
of the world has, temporarily at least, been cut loose from its moorings. 
Much of South America with no buyer for its products or no facilities 
for their financing and shipment, the enormous German trade in Russia 
suddenly offered to the neutral world, have undoubtedly aroused the 
imagination of this country. The half-time laborer in the idle mill, 
noting ‘he feverish activity in a neighboring plant working on an 
export contract, begins to see the significance of foreign commerce to 
domestic affairs. No situation could be more favorable for bringing 
about a full recognition and understanding of not only the necessity 
for foreign trade, but the opportunity in foreign trade; for break- 
ing down the distinctions between foreign trade and domestic trade 
existing in the public mind; for the establishment of a great construc- 
tive national policy that will demand that no product be sold abroad 
that has not first been brought to the highest state of manufacture, and 
will solidly support merchants, manufacturers, and governmental poli- 
cies to that end. 


| ‘ROM the time that Washington first gave expression to it, until 


The subject has not been without its prophets, and we have come 
to recognize that the essential machinery consists of capital, our own 
banking facilities and ocean transportation, and governmental coop- 
eration. Capital we have, abundantly sufficient to carry on such com- 
merce, though attention should be sharply drawn to the fact that we 
are still a debtor nation, and investment abroad is not warranted— 
should, in fact, be vigorously discouraged, unless such investment is 
directly in the interest of our foreign commerce. Banking facilities 
are still lacking, although practical provision has been made in the 
new Bank Act for their establishment, and the work has been begun. 
The United States merchant marine is still a mentality, but threaten- 
ing to materialize. The sharp necessities resulting from the European 
war have so forced this question upon the public that more progress 
has been made in the last few months than in as many previous years. 
The public is beginning to understand the question, and it is interest- 
ing to note that at last somebody has had the courage to point out 
that a reform of navigation laws enabling a ship to compete with those 
under other flags is more vital than government aid or government 
ownership. Definite proposals are being made and there is strong 
prospect that a beginning will be accomplished. But given these 
essentials, the machinery is still incomplete and useless without a 
definite and continuous Government policy to give permanence and 
stability to it all. 


Relation of Government 


The requisite Governmental relation is two-fold; First: Govern- 
ment cooperation in vpening new markets for our trade through the 
consular service, Commercial attaches, and other Governmental 
—— operated either by the State Department or the Department 
of Commerce and Labor; Second: Diplomatic intervention for the pur- 
pose of creating entirely new opportunities for American commerce 
or the protection of established trade and investment against discrimi- 
nation, injustice and confiscation. 

The first is oy a stimulant and aid to individual initiative. 
How powerful and useful it can be is clearly shown by evena casual 
examination of what has been accomplished through this means by 

For example, take ir Edward Grey’s 
proposal, made last August, of a = for capturing the trade of Ger- 
many and Austria. It required the collection by Government agents 
of samples of all goods previously offered by those countries through- 
out the English colonies and neutral territory, forthe inspection and 
study of Engiish manufacturers, that they might be in the best pos- 
sible position to supplant them with nde of their own. This serv- 


ice is being expanded by our Government in a practical manner, and 
will no doubt keep pace with the development of our commerce. 

The second function of government is of far greater importance, 
and involves far-reaching questions, It is, in fact, the foundation 
upon which any comprehensive program for foreign trade must be 
based The security of the right of property and the enforcement of 
equal justice is essential to any commerce. The pedlar upon our 
streets quickly abandons his efforts and disappears if the policeman is 
prone to look the other way when the street urchins are pilfering, or 
is too fond of bananas himself Uncertain titles result in untilled 
lands. We all know how quickly business at home shrinks from any- 
thing in the least tending to take away the private right in property— 
a right that was considered so fundamental to our civilization that it 
was secured to the citizens of this country by the constitution itself, 
The chief activities of the police power of the Federal and local gov- 
ernments are expended in preserving intact this right to the ownership 
of property, and any effort to violate it is unhesitatingly suppressed, 
even at the cost of life. Now ought there to be any question that a 
citizen investing in the instrumentalities of trade in foreign lands, pur- 
chasing property and securities and making contracts in the further- 
ance of our commerce, or even in building up a good-will for his 
particular goods and business in some other part of the world, should 
not be promptly protected in his rights in case they should be threat- 
ened through failure of government, injustice, oppression or confisca- 
tion? Is there any hope that this work abroad will ever be carried 
on, under competitive conditions, unless there is certainty of such 
protection? These questions do not concern us so much as to our trade 
in Europe and the more advanced countries of South America, but 
there is a large section of the world where they are vitally significant. 
In the Orient, in the Caribbean, in the northern part of South America, 
in Mexico, we have the opportunity to do great constructive work, and 
by so doing win a place of our own in the future commerce of those 
lands, just as England did in India or the Argentine, under even more 
difficult conditions. The uncertainty of protection stands squarely in 
the way. If you want to do anything in these countries, the standing 
advice is to ‘‘get under the English, French or German flag.’” As 
long as a question can be raised as to the property rights of Americans 
in respect to investments made outside of the territory of the United 
States, our foreign commerce will languish. Nothing beyond sporadic 
efforts will be made. Capital and the life efforts of many men are 
required. Capital is timid, and naturally wants to stay at home. It 
can only be coaxed over the border. Men will not risk their life work 
and hope of reward upon uncertainties. _No broad and comprehensive 
campaign will be possible without the same certainty of support and 
protection that is afforded by the foreign offices of every world power 
but our own. This defect in our foreign policy can only be remedied 
by a wider and clearer understanding of the whole question and the 
resultant action of public opinion. 


Settled and Dependable Policy 


What we need is a settled and dependable policy, and under 
our form of Government no policy can be constant unless based 
upon a compelling public opinion That we have wise and 
courageous men at the head of our government dovs not suffice. 
Four years is as a day in the life of a nation, and effort is wasted 
as long as it is possible to have one foreign policy on March 3rd 
and another on March 4th. Furthermore, our public men are 
necessarily limited in their activities by how far the country can be 
induced to follow them, and we must recognize that limitation You 
need not talk to more than a half-dozen men on this subject before 
being confronted with such questions as ‘‘Are we going to send good 
Americans into foreign countries to be shot just to protect somebody's 
investment ?”’ ‘‘ Are we going to incur the risk of a war for the sake 
of a littletrade?’’ ‘‘Are we going to turn our navy into a collection 
agency ?’’ These questions may express a narrow point of view, but 
they are too frequent and too significant of the general trend of 
thought not to make any Secretary of State consider how far he can 
go and still preserve his usefulness. From the first all efforts to im- 
prove the consular service and make more effective all governmental 
agencies for disseminating information as to foreign markets and trade 
customs have met with a hearty approval from the general public, and 
the development of these governmental aids has consequently been 
continuous and more or less constant. But when any action looking 
toward the aid of commerce through a plan of state that might involve 
this country politically with any foreign power has been proposed or 
instituted, the American public has balked and the plan has failed. 
Washington’s admonition in his farewell address stands as our foreign 
policy today. He said: ‘‘ The great rule of conduct for us in regard 
to foreign nations is, in extending our commercial relations, to have 
with them as little political connection as possible. So far as we have 
already formed engagements, let them be fulfilled with perfect good 
faith. Here let us stop.’’ That very aptly expresses our public opin- 
ion on the question today. |The American public was willing to sup- 
port Secretary Hay’s policy of an “open door” and equal opportunity 
in China, but when Secretary Knox followed with the most ambitious 
plan ever undertaken by American diplomacy, which consisted in 
actually putting some one through the open door and firmly placing 
the United States in the Orient, because it meant meeting the world 
on the Pacific and surrounding ourselves with political obligations and 
responsibilities in the manner of European states, the American public 
would not follow him, and the plan almost wholly failed. Secretary 
Root’s Pan-American policy met with public approval as long as_it 


(Continued on page 38) 
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The Federal Trade Commission 


Address by Hon. Joseph E. Davies, Commissioner of Corporations 


HI problem of the relation of business to industry is world-wide. 
The principle of the Sherman Law is not confined to the 
United States alone. 

Wherever there is a conscious attempt at popular self-government, 
the world over, there will generally be found a legislative attempt to 
destroy the power of monopoly. The republic of France, the gov- 
ernments of Canada, Australia, New Zealand, the South African 
Union, all make monopoly or attempts to monopolize, crimes against 
the state. 

‘This is so because private monopoly is the denial of freedom, 
which self-governing peoples demand. It is the negation of democracy. 
Monopoly is monarchy. Political equality is a farce, if industrial 
freedom in opportunity is denied. Unless the latter obtains, the former 
will be throttled and translated into political absolutism. The forms 
of the criminal and civil statutes, the machinery for the enforcement 
of the law, may differ with the character of the peoples of the various 
countries; but the conscious legislative attempt to destroy monopoly, 
as a menace to freedom, is present wherever government is immediate- 
ly responsive and subject to the control of its subjects. 

That is the significant fact in a survey of world-wide evolution of 
industry and its relation to government. 


Methods of Regulation in Foreign Countries 


The machinery of government, by which the destruction of monop- 
oly and the regulation of competition is sought, varies. In Austria, 
France and England it has been left to the courts. In Canada 
the judicial processes have been supplemented by a procedure which, 
upon complaint of persons injured, permits the question of attempted 
monopolization to be investigated by a temporary commission ap- 
pointed by the court. In New Zealand it has been left directly to the 
courts, with the power vested in the Governor, in council, to reduce the 
customs duties forthwith, to restore competition, if necessary to destroy 
local monopoly. It remained for Australia in 1912 to create an inter- 
state trade commission, with a character of permanency and of ex- 
pert qualification, and with broad investigating and quasi-judicial 
power, to investigate conditions, to enforce the laws regardng com- 
merce and to aid Australian industry. 


Regulation in the United States 


For twenty-five years in the United States the ‘governmental 
machinery employed has been investigation by general legislative com- 
mission or administrative officers and the instituting of court proceed- 
ings by the Department of Justice. Under conditions of gigantic change 
in the economic and financial structure of society in this country 
and the world, the manner in which the courts have performed this 
arduous function, involving technical and economic knowledge of vast 
extent, will constitute a monument to the resourcefulness and com- 
manding ability of the American Judiciary. 

in recent years, however, there has been evolved a new agency: for 
executive and quasi-judicial function in government, designed to give 
greater resiliency and freedom of action, and to afford relief that is 
more speedy, informal and direct, which within constitutional limita- 
tion seeks to avoid the law’s delays, and to fit the remedy to the 
wrong. It was in consonance with this development that the conception 
of the Federal Trade Commission was advanced. The need of the 
business community for such a governmental agency in this matter was 
voiced by the overwhelming vote of the associations of commerce, that 
constitute this national body, in favor of the creation by law of a 
Federal trade commission. The idea has been advocated directly or in- 
directly by men of all political parties ; and has been urged by Attorneys 
General, economists and publicists. It remained, however, for the 
President of the United States to give such impetus to the idea as to 
translate it into an enactment of law. The language employed by the 
President in his message to Congress declares the need so clearly and 
forcefully, and withal furnishes such insight into thie possibilities of 
this instrument, that I shall repeat it here: 


“And the business men of the country desire something more 
than that the menace of legal process in these matters be made 
explicit and intelligible. They desire the advice, the definite guid- 
ance and information which can be supplied by an administrative 
body, an interstate trade commission. 

The opinion of the country would immediately approve of 
such a commission. It would not wish to see it empowered to make 
terms with monopoly or in any sort to assume control of business, 
as if the Government made itself responsible. It demands such 
a commission only as an indispensable instrument of information 
and publicity, as a clearing house for the facts by which both 
the public and the managers of great business undertakings should 
be guided, and as an instrumentality for doing justice to business 
where the processes of the courts or the natural forces of correc- 
tion outside the courts are inadequate to adjust the remedy to the 
wrong in a way that will meet all equities and circumstances of 
the case.” 

The Federal Trade Commission Bill was enacted into law by prac- 
tically a unanimous vote of both Houses of Congress, and was signed 
by the President September 26, 1914. The general features’ of this 
law are familiar to you by reason of the very strong and able report 
upon this matter prepared by your committee and referred to your 
membership with the referendum vote conducted by your Association. 

By this law there is to be constituted a nonpartisan body of men, 
of business, economic and legal experience and training. Not more 





than three shall be members of any single political party. The term 
of seven years, and the successive expirations of the respective terms 
ensures continuity of purpose and that there shall be finally applied 
to this problem the judgment and experience of a body of business 
men of trained and specialized knowledge, who are designed not only to 
bring an understanding of the theoretical and economic and legal 
questions involved, but as well a sympathetic appreciation of the prac- 
tical difficulties and troubles of industry, together with a comprehensive 
perspective of the industries of this country and the interests and 
welfare of the general public who are affected most by these condi- 
tions. It is the logical, scientific and efficient way of meeting the 
situation. 


Powers of the Trade Commission 


Generally speaking, the powers with which the Trade Commission 
is clothed are of two kinds: investigative powers and quasi-judicial 
functions. There is nothing new, novel or unprecedented or of an 
inquisitorial character in the investigatory powers conferred. The 
powers previously exercised by the Treasury Department, by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce, by the Interstate Commerce Commission, and by 
the Bureau of Corporations in obtaining facts with reference to banks, 
l'avigation laws, railroads and corporations, furnish abundant precedent 
for this delegation of power. Corporations are the creations of the 
State, and it is manifestly right that the government, which created 
these instruments, should be permitted to obtain such facts with refer- 
ence to their conduct as to be assured that the interests of the people 
who constitute the State are not harmed by their actions. 


Clearing House for Facts and Information 


The Trade Commission is empowered to gather information with 
reference to the organization, business, conduct and practices of cor- 
porations ; to secure this information by reports such as it shall pre- 
scribe; to classify corporations and to make public, with due regard 
to the protection of trade secrets and lists of customers, so much there- 
of as is necessary in the public interest. By this means a great body 
of useful and correlated information may be gathered to furnish per- 
spective to government and to business. There are 314 different 
classes of industry, according to the classification made by the Direc- 
tor of the Census. Through reports of this kind there will be available 
information as to the nature and character of each of these industries, 
the degree of centralization in each, the dominant financial control, the 
degree of integration, their interlocking relationships, their respective 

_difficulties ard problems, their position respectively with reference to 

foreign trade, and other facts, all of which may be gathered together 
for affording to a disinterested government agency, seeking only to 
public good and interested only in the public welfare, knowledge of and 
a general view of the whole make-up of the industry of the nation, 
with reference not only to the financial and legal, but as well to the 
economically helpful, aspects of the situation. Here, then, is created 
that which, in the language of the President of the United States, is 
“an instrument of information and publicity as a clearing house for 
the facts by which the public and the managers of great business un- 
dertakings should be guided.” The justification of the Commission 
will be found in large measure by the extent to which the assembling, 
digesting and interpreting of these data shall develop into construc- 
tive aid to business enterprises of the country, and to the extent to 
which it will render service in giving a broad sympathetic and accurate 
basis for the action of this governmental agency in the discharge of 
its functions in the service of the general public. 

Upon the direction of the President of either House of Congress, 
the Commission is authorized to investigate and report concerning any 
alleged violations of the antitrust acts by corporations. and whenever 
a final decree has been entered against any corporations in a suit to 
restrain violations of the antitrust acts the Commission is authorized 
to make an investigation of the manner in which the decree is carried 
out, and, in case the investigation is made upon the application of the 
Attorney General, the Commission will transmit a report of its fiadings 
and recommendations to the Department of Justice, and publish such 
report in its own discretion. 


Disinterested Expert Business Opinion Available to the Courts 


The law further provides that if, in any suit in equity brought by 
the Government under the antitrust acts, the court is of the opinion that 
relief should be granted, it may refer the matter to the Commission as 
a master in chancery to make recommendations for an appropriate form 
of dissolution decree. Thus there is placed at the disposal of the courts 
the expert business knowledge and experience of a disinterested govern- 
ment agency, which is familiar not only with the conditions of the 
industry in the particular case at bar, but which will have as well, 
in the course of time certainly, not only a broad understanding but 
also special information regarding the economic business and industrial 
conditions—all of which will be available in the aid of the courts, not 
only to the advantage of the litigants, but as well for the protection of 
the general public. This is the translation into law of the suggestion 
contained in the message of the President of “an administrative commis- 
sion capable of directing and shaping corrective processes * * * * * 
in aid of the courts.” 


To Bring Business Into Harmony with the Law 


The Trade Commission Act provides further that upon the applica- 
tion of the Attorney General an investigation of the Gatness of any 
corporation alleged to be violating the antitrust acts may be made, and 
that the Commission shall make recommendations for readjustment 
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_ which shall bring it into accordance with the law. 


In the administra- 
tion of the Department of Justice there has grown up, in connection 
with trust cases, a practice which may be described as the entry of 
“consent decrees.” It is a situation wherein the Department of Justice 
in the enforcement of the antitrust laws consents to a settlement of the 
suit by prescribing what it shall require in the judgment or decree 
to be entered by the court, and wherein the defendants thereupon go 
into court and enter their formal consent to the entry of such judgment 
or decree as has been agreed upon. This method of accommodation of 
business to the requirements of the law contains within it possibili- 
ties for great good and equally great possibilities for disas- 
trous harm. It has been used with the greatest of care and 
discernment by the Department of Justice in the past, and it is but 
natural that it would be used generally with a great deal of reluctance. 
Independent of the commanding abilities or the judginent of the At- 
torney General, the responsibilities involved are such as would neces- 
sarily cause a single executive officer to pause in the exercise of such 
power. By the foregoing provision of the Trade Commission Act 
there is provided an additional agency available to the Department of 
Justice for bringing into harmony with the law the business practices 
of corporations. The Trade Commission furnishes a nonpartisan body 
of men familiar with the whole field of industry to which matters of this 
kind may be referred for investigation, examination and recommen- 
dation. By reason of its nonpartisan character and by reason of its 
technical knowledge it may be assumed that the recommendation of 
such a body would fortify the judgment of the Attorney General in the 
estimation of the public, would relieve a single individual from the 
imposition of such a responsibility as this process necessarily involves, 
and might be productive of great good in the accommodation of busi- 
ness to law in the changing forms of our economic and legal develop- 
ment. This situation contains the suggestion of promise of a body 
of administrative law being built up which would be of great aid to 
business and of service to the country. It is a distinct contribution to 
the suggestion contained that the forces of correction should be ade- 
quate “to adjust the remedy to the wrong in a way which will meet 
all the equities and. circumstances of the case.” 


Investigation of Foreign Combinations 


Much has recently been said in connection with the applicability 
of the Sherman Law to foreign trade. It has been maintained, with 
much vigor, that the principles of the Sherman Law should not be ap- 
plied to business in this country that is engaged in foreign trade and 
in the extension of our foreign markets. In support of that contention 
it is urged that combination through a common selling agency is neces- 
sary in the foreign market in order to meet the competition of Euro- 
pean cartels and other combinations of sellers in the markets of the 
world; that the small producer and manufacturer in this country can 
not extend his markets into a foreign field except through a common 
selling agency, because of the prohibitive cost involved; that if the 
inhibitions imposed by the Sherman Law be placed upon combina- 
tions engaged in foreign trade in the United States it would operate to 
the serious prejudice of small producers and to the distinct advantage 
and benefit of trusts, which can afford and do establish substations in 
distant parts of the world ; that the reasons for the Sherman Law do not 
obtain in foreign countries and in foreign trade because in an interna- 


tional market, competition is secured for the benefit and advantage of - 


the buyer through international contest for the market. On the other 
hand, it is urged with powerful force that to permit combinations for 
foreign trade in this country would furnish a very convenient and ready 
vehicle for the easy violation of the Sherman Law at home, contrary 
to our public policy, and to the serious disadvantage of our citizens. 
This phase of the controversy is a comparatively new one, and is 
fraught with great importance. The information .on this subject is 
sparse and largely based on hearsay. What is necessary in the situa- 
tion are the facts, and the Federal Trade Commission is entrusted with 
the duty of investigating in foreign countries, combinations and other 
trade conditions which may affect the foreign trade of the United 
States. Undoubtedly, in conjunction with the Department of Com- 
merce and with the Department of State, a large amount of informa- 
tion can be obtained which will give ‘authoritative information as to the 
facts which will enable the law-making power of the Government to 
address itself to the problem with greater security and confidence. 


Quasi-Judicial Functions of the Commission 


Both in the Trade Commission act and in the so-called Clayton act 
certain important provisions of declarative law are enunciated, and 
the authority to enforce compliance with these declarations is vested 
in the Federal Trade Commission. 


Unfair methods of competition—In section 5 of the Federal 
Trade Commission act itself the following very important provision of 
declarative law is stated: 


That unfair methods of competition in commerce are here- 

by declared unlawful. 

The act provides that the Commission is empowered and directed 
to prevent persous, partnerships, and corporations, except banks and 
certain common carriers, from using such unfair methods of compe- 
tition, and establishes the procedure by which this may be done. 

In addition to the substantive provisions contained in the Federal 
Trade Commission act with reference to unfair methods of competi- 
tion, the Clayton act contains certain prohibitions, the enforcement of 
which is confided to the Federal Trade Commission as to corporations 
under its jurisdiction. The provisions of the law are very minute, and 
only the broad features are specified herein. . 

Price discrimination.—Section 2 prohibits, in certain cases, price 
discrimination where the effect may be to substantially lessen competi- 
tion or tend to create a monopoly in any line of commerce. 


Tying contracts—Section 3 prohibits, in certain cases, so-called 
“tying contracts’—that is, contracts whereby, as a condition of sale or 
lease of commodities, the seller or lessor exacts from the purchaser or 
lessee an agreement that he shall not use or deal in other commodities 
except those furnished by the seller or lessor—where the effect may 
be to substantially lessen competition or tend to create a monopoly in 
any line of commerce. 

Holding companies.—Section 7 prohibits, in certain cases, so-called 
‘holding companies,” or the ownership by one company of the stock 
of another, where the effect may be to substantially lessen competitioa 
between the companies concerned, or to restrain interstate commerce, 
or tend to create a monopoly. 

Interlocking directorates——Section 8 provides that two years after 
the enactment of the law so-called “interlocking directorates” shall be 
prohibited in certain cases, and in particular with respect to corpora- 
tions having more than $1,000,000 capital stock and surplus, other than 
certain banks and common carriers, wherever they are or shall have 
been theretofore, by virtue of their business and location of operations, 
competitors, so that the elimination of competition by agreement be- 
tween them would constitute a violation of any of the provisions of 
any of the antitrust laws. 


Enforcement of the prohibitions of the Clayton act——The author- 
ity to enforce the foregoing provisions of the Clayton act is vested in 
the Federal Trade Commission as to all corporations which come with- 
in its jurisdiction, by section 11 of the said act. 

Nothing could more clearly indicate the degree of discriminating 
care which the committees of Congress gave to this legislation than the 
phraseology of the Trade Commission act and the Clayton act wiih 
reference to these prohibitions. 


Protection to Moderate-Sized Business 


Unfair methods of competition have been the chief weapons of 
monopoly. It is generally conceded that one of the greatest menaces 
to relatively smaller industrial units is to be found, not in the superior 
efficiencies of the larger rival, but in their being able to employ untair 
methods to destroy a competitor by local price cutting under cost, or 
similar unfair practices. Some of the most powerful monopolies of 
the world are alleged to have obtained their dominance by their ability 
to throttle competitors, equally efficient but less able to bear this strain 
involved in withstanding attacks of this kind. An industrial unit of 
reasonable size may, by reason of the personal equation, favorable lo- 
cation, or other and similar advantages, be equally or more efficient 
than its monopolistic rival, but may be quite helpless if the monopoly 
be permitted to crush it by an unfair use of its power. This is of 
especial significance to the business of the country because probably 
not one per cent of the three hundred odd thousand corporations in 
the United States have attained to a size which would approximate a 
monopolistic character. The great body of the business community is 
interested in the preservation of the channels of trade and commerce 
free and open. The “rules of the road,” which preserves the right of 
the Ford as well as of the high-powered motor car, must be enforced, 
and a government agency is designed for just this function in the chan- 
nels of trade in interstate commerce, in the creation of the Federal 
Trade Commission. Not since the Sherman Law itself has been en- 
acted has there been so important and beneficial a piece of legislation 
in the interest of the great body of business men of this country as is 
to be found in the prohibition of unfair methods of competition. It 
may be true, as some allege, that some of these practices are already 
prohibited by the first three sections of the Sherman Law, but there is 
also strength in the position that the agency for preventing these prac- 
tices is usually invoked only after a very large number of practices can 
be proven to exist, under a blanket petition in equity, or under an in- 
dictment that alleges not an isolated act, but a series of acts constitut- 
ing a conspiracy in restraint of trade. In such a situation there is too 
much danger that by the time the remedy is applied the patient 
should be in a very weakened and dangerous condition. Here is an 
agency that has been designed, as has been said, to destroy the very 
seeds of monopoly in their germination, rather than to permit them to 
develop into a vigorous and rank growth which will throttle che health- 
ful upshoots in the industrial field. 


Procedure inthe Enforcement of the Law 


Briefly stated, the procedure in the enforcement of these substan- 
tive provisions of law declared in both the Federal Trade Commission 
act and the Clayton act, as recited above, is the following: 

Whenever the Commission believes that any person, etc., has been 
using unfair methods of competition or violating the provisions of the 
Clayton act, and that its intervention in the matter would be to the 
interests of the public, it shall serve a notice on the party complained 
of, who shall have the right to appear before it and show cause why an 
order should not be made to require that such practices cease. Other 
parties, for good cause shown, are allowed to intervene in the pro- 
ceeding. On hearing had, if the Commission shall be of opinion that 
the practices are prohibited by the act, it shall serve an order on the per- 
son complained of to cease and desist. If such person fails to obey 
the order of the Commission, the latter may apply to the circuit court 
of appeals to enforce the same, and file a transcript of the record in 
the case. The court shall then take jurisdiction of the proceedings 
and have power to affirm, modify, or set aside the order of the Com- 
mission, but the findings of the Commission as to facts, if supported 
by evidence, shall be conclusive, and no additional evidence is per- 
mitted to be adduced without again referring the case to the Com- 
mission for a rehearing. The only review of the judgment and decree 
of the court is by writ of certiorari to the Supreme Court, as provided: 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Address by Dr. E. E. Pratt, Chief of Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


to bring about definite, practical action. For example, a 

confidential report comes in from an American consular agent 
stating that there are opportunities for the investment of capital in a 
certain part of the world, say, for instance, China. Now, how is this 
information to be translated into action? How can this particular 
agency of the Government actually bring about the investments which 
will extend our foreign trade? 

Lack of initiative, routine, precedent, red-tape, and dependence 
on superiors have all contributed to make a Government bureau, like 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, a sort of a strong 
room where information valuable to the business world is hoarded and 
batted back and forth between various officials and may, if the system 
slips a cog, get out after its timeliness has long since departed. 

It is our sincere aim and ambition that the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce may give out quickly and effectively every iota 
of useful trade information. ‘The chief function of this Bureau is to 
promote business—American business—just as it is the function of the 
Department of Agriculture to promote agriculture. And, by the way, 
it may interest you to know that Uncle Sam spends about $20,000,000 
annually in promoting agriculture and about $500,000 in promoting 
commerce. 

If William Smith, farmer, of Podunkville, finds his sheep dying 
from some unfamiliar disease he appeals to Washington. At once 
notable specialists are sent out to assist him. But if John Jones, the 
employer of hundreds of men and a manufacturer of reed furniture, 
suddenly finds that on account of the European war his supplies of 
raw material are cut off, he gets cold comfort from Washington on 
being informed that there is no money left to send a man to develop 
new sources of raw materials in the Philippines. 

The most difficult task of the Bureau is to accomplish these definite, 
practical tasks which are coming up every day. And this is our defi- 
nite object. In order to facilitate action and in order to bring the 
service of the Bureau closer home to the business community, eight 
branch offices have been established. 


’ \HERE is one great difficulty in Government work and that is 


BRANCH OFFICES TO REACH BuUsINESS MEN 


These offices have not been established for the purpose of.dupli- 
cating the work already done in Washington, nor is it our purpose to 
attempt to do the work already well done by local commercial organi- 
zations. ‘The function of these branch offices is to stimulate foreign 
trade, to encourage manufacturers and exporters, to instruct them 
and to prevert blunders which they are prone to make, and to take up 
and to push to successful conclusions plans for promoting foreign 
trade which have Leen initiated abroad or in Washington. These offices 
are the eyes and ears, the nose and mouth, and indeed the fingers, of 
the Bureau at Washington. Without these branches the Bureau would 
have to depend on the ineffective printed page or typewritten letter 
which too often finds an untimely grave in the wastebasket. The 
managers of the branch offices give the Bureau a personality in their 
respective communities. 

But perhaps I ought to pause a moment to say a word as to what 
the Bureau really is. Not long ago I visited a commercial organiza- 
tion in a comparatively large city, and aJter considerable search found 
one publication of the Bureau, which the Secretary didn’t know 
existed. Many business men, some of them here perhaps, are about 
in the same boat. ‘They do not appreciate the value of the informa- 
tion which we are distributing. 

In the main, this information which is distributed by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce comes from three sources: 


1. From American consuls, of whom there are about three hundred 
located in all parts of the world. 

2. From the commercial attaches recently appointed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, who are stationed in ten of the commer- 
cial capitals of the world. 

3. From commercial agents who are experts on special lines of 
business and who have roving commissions to go into cer- 
tain parts of the world and study the market for American 
products in that locality. 

All of this information comes together in Washington and is dis- 
tributed by various means. ‘‘Commerce Reports,’’ formerly the 
‘“ Daily Consular and Trade Reports,’’ are published every working 
day and contain a large part of thisinformation. Special monographs, 
giving the results of special investigations conducted by the agents of 
the Bureau, are not less important. And finally, there is the personal 
contact not only between the managers of the branch offices and the 
business community, but in the visits of commercial attaches and 
commercial agents to the principal industrial centers of the country. 

You are, I expect, asking yourselves certain questions. Is this 
information of real value? Has anybody ever sold any goods as a 
result of it? You are the judges. Let me read you what some of 
you have written. 


From the Buffalo Steam Roller Company, Buffalo, N. Y. 


**As the result of such service we are in receipt of an order for road building 
machinery for Honduras amounting to over $1500.00. 
J. F. RICHARDSON, 
Export Manager.’’ 


From the Foundation Company, New York City. 


‘6 * * We were fortunate enough to secure the contract for the founda- 
tions of the bridge in New Brunswick to which yourefer. We are now at work 


constructing the foundations of the bridge. ¥, REMINGTON, 
President.”’ 


From Glogau & Company, Chicago, IIl. 


‘“We just delivered to a Russian House $2500.00 worth of merchandise, 
and it cost us only 7% to get the order as name was given us by you some time 
ago. Your Department does more for us than all the foreign trade papers 
where we advertise. Thank you. Grocau & COMPANY.’’ 


An export company advises that through a name and address 
connected with a ‘‘ Foreign Trade Opportunity ’’ announcement, 
published about three months ago, they have secured an order for ten 
safes. The order comes from Maracaibo and the cash payment is in 
New York, the safes to be shipped on the next ‘‘ Red D’’ Line boat. 
The company in Maracaibo has taken the agency for the safes and it 
is expected that good business will result. The company has secured 
business sooner or later from about 20% of the inquiries received 
through the Daily Consular and Trade Reports. They are doing 
business with a concern in India, which amounts to about $3,000 a 
month. ‘This connection was made through the ‘‘ Opportunity ’’ serv- 
ice. They are also getting connections in Costa Rica, which were 
made in the same manner. 


From the International Steam Pump Co., New York City. 


‘* We might take advantage of this occasion to state that we find the assist- 
ance rendered by your Bureau of very great value, indeed, in securing orders 
from foreign markets for our products. 

‘In fact, your reports, etc., have become so much a part of our work in 
developing export trade in our lines, that the lack of same would be felt at 


once as a very distinct loss. = oa GIBSON, 
anager Foreign Dept.’’ 


From the Hess and Hopkins Leather Co., New York City. 


‘*As a result of following up this inquiry we have taken a nice initial order 
from Messrs. Sofaer and Co., Rangoon, British Burma, and have excellent 


prospects for a good future business. 
HESS AND HOPKINS LEATHER Co.”’ 


From Reed and Barton, Taunton; Mass. 


‘* You will be pleased to hear that upon writing to the importer in Guade- 
loupe referred to under the above number, we received from him an important 
order accompanied by a substantial remittance in advance, although we did 
not stipulate such terms. R. F. MACKENDRICK, 

Mgr. Foreign Department.’ 


From the Triumph Safe & Lock Co., Connersville, Indiana. 


‘* You will probably be interested to know that we have today received an 
order for two safes from Syria as a result of a foreign trade opportunity pub- 
lished in the Daily Consular and Trade reports. We are also in receipt of an 
order for shipment to Bolivia. This order also resulted from a Foreign trade 
opportunity. THE TRIUMPH SAFE & Lock Co.’’ 


Among the various large orders in which the Bureau has taken 
part, and in each of which the aggregate sales approximated a million 
dollars, were the following: 

Coal handling plant for the port of Durban, South Africa. 

New arsenal for the Chinese Government. 

Equipment for the construction of a Japanese railway in Formosa, 

and 

Battleships for South American countries. 


But the Bureau at best can do only a very small portion of the 
work in breaking the soil. ‘The manufacturer must do the most of it. 
The commercial agent may indicate the general opportunities, but he 
cannot get the basic material for the business of each one of you. 

But now I come to the most important point which I will make in 
this address. The Department of Commerce is planning a departure 
from precedent, a breaking down of some of the barriers which have 
unfortunately existed between Government and Business. 


Heretofore much of the information relating to foreign trade has 
been jealously guarded in the high places of the Department. We 
now propose to place it at the disposal of any commercial organization 
which is ambitious enough to use it. 

We propose to make any commercial organization which has a 
separate division or which appointed a man whose duty it is to promote 
foreign trade a definite part of the Bureau’s work. We are willing to 
cooperate definitely with that organization, and to furnish it with every 
bit of information, confidential or restricted, which we would send to 
one of our regular branch offices. There is absolutely no doubt but 
that the local commercial organizations have an influence and an entree 
in a community that we cannot hope to acquire for years to come. 


But there is another reason for our cooperation, and that is because 
at present we are both wasting a good part of our energy in trying to 
do things which are well nigh impossible. Ware trying to reach the 
man on the job, the export man, and help him to improve his trade 
and widen his market. You are trying, with limited resources, to 
gather information by hook or crook and, as a consequence, are dupli- 
cating our work and are too often getting stung when you attempt to 
gather original data. Essentially, we propose to wholesale the inform- 
ation and we propose to let you retail it. 

Let us take an example in order to show how this would work out 
in practice. This is a case which recently came to my attention. One 
of our commercial agents traveling in South America, cabled us. This 
is the cable: 

‘*State Government, Bahia, Brazil, requests cable quotations c.i.f. for 1,000 
tons high-grade Portland cement, in barrels. Terms, cash on delivery. Im- 
mediate shipment by steamer desired. Add 10 per cent for agent’s commission. 


Cable Ottens, Bahia, Brazil. Souza Vianna Company, , Brazil, requests 
quotations by cable on automobile tires for French and German cars; size 105 
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millimeters by 815 millimeters in diameter. Business, 100 monthly. Terms, 
cash on delivery. References, Bahia banks. Agency also desired for automo- 
bile accessories. F.X. Guedes Pereira, Pernambuco, Brazil, desires permanent 
arrangement withan American film company for supplying two theatres. Pan- 

‘ ama Canal scenes are especially desired. References, any bank in Pernambuco. 
Cable quotations desired.”’ 


This cable was sent from Rio de Janeiro at 7.58 A. M. on December 


31, and arrived in this office shortly after nine o’clock in the morning 
of the same day. Before eleven o’clock telegrams had been sent out 
to the principal business concerns in the United States interested in 
these products. Later in the day, no fewer than three confidential 
circulars were printed and distributed to 1482 business houses all over 
the country. Now we had gone in this matter about as far as we 
could. Just at this point the commercial organizations can take up 
the work. What needs to be done is to arouse the interest of the men 
who can actually do the business. I am afraid that too often our 
information doesn’t get beyond the office boy. A live man in charge 
of a foreign trade bureau of a commercial organization can in a few 
minutes on the telephone or by personal visits get certain people in his 
community interested in these opportunities and, in this way, build up 
their export business and at the same time vitalize and put into action 
the information distributed by the Bureau. The commercial organi- 
zation thus takes up its natural function for which it is so well fitted, 
—that of vitalizing and putting into action the information which we 
receive and distribute. 


NEED FOR LARGER APPROPRIATIONS 


If effective work is to be done by the Bureau and if the United 
States is in earnest about developing its foreign markets, we need 
larger appropriations to carry on this work. ‘There are great sections 
of the world which are not now included in our scheme of commercial 
attaches. For example, Japan, India, Africa, Malaysia, the Near 
East, Canada, Mexico, Central America and Scandinavia. ‘There is 
only one man appointed for all of Russia and Siberia. One man has 
all of Australia and New Zealand. Another man finds in his territory 
France, Belgium, Spain, Portugal and Italy. Our force of commercial 
attaches should be doubled. ‘Then again there are whole industries 
which are as yet untouched by our investigators; the hardware in- 
dustry, the chemical industry ; the whole field of mining and natural 
resources, and the very important field of the investment of capital. 
Then there is domestic commerce, for which we have done nothing. 
We have even found it necessary to discontinue the publication of our 
meager figures on internal commerce. We have manuscripts of great 
value piled up in our files waiting to be edited. We have hundreds 
of inquiries unanswered and hundreds more, I regret to say, per- 
functorily answered for lack of adequate staff. There are hundreds of 
opportunities which we ought to follow up. All of these things 
demand greater resources for expansion. 

The work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce can 
only succeed with the help and criticism of business men. They have 
stood aloof and have known little of its work. But the fault has been 
partly our own, because we have not endeavored to bring the useful- 
ness of it to the attention of the business community. On the other 
hand, the business men have in a way doubted the work of the Bureau. 


An interesting commentary on the change of attitude, not only on 
the part of the business community but on our own part, is exemplified 
in the growth of work in the New York Branch Office. During the 
week of November 28 the office had 131 callers asking for all sorts of 
information relative to foreign trade. Last week the office had 299 
callers and found it difficult, in spite of the fact that its staff had been 
enlarged to keep up with the rapidly increasing number of inquiries. 
During the week of November 28 the office received 562 inquiries by 
mail. Last week they received 1,480. 

Only a few weeks ago I heard a prominent exporter in New York 
say that he had never made use of the Government service and never 
expected to. Recently I saw several letters which he had written to 
the Bureau asking for information. A large part of the correspondence 
which comes to the New York office comes from export commission 
houses, which are supposed to be experts in the export field. And yet 
they are willing and anxious to get the information which is distributed 
by the Bureau through its branch office in New York. 


It remains for us to make this work efficient and to pay dividends 
on the money invested in it by Congress and the people of this country. 


SPECIAL QUALIFICATIONS NECESSARY 


One of the difficult problems, however, is to find. men who are 
properly qualified and who can afford to work at the salaries which we 
can afford to pay. You may say, and we have received many letters 
of criticism and suggestion along this line, ‘‘ get practical men.’’ 
But I add one thing to the practical man. He must be a man who 
can report the things which he finds out. The very best practical 
man who could not write up what he had learned would be of little 
value to us. It is extremely difficult in the United States today to 
find men who have a command of one or more foreign languages and 
who know definitely, concretely, and practically if you will, one line 
of industry or one kind of business, and who are able to report the 
observations which they make. If you know of any such men, please 
send them around. 

Let me say, finally and most emphatically, that this Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce is in a very peculiar sense your 
Bureau. It belongs to the business men of the country. It is dedi- 
cated to your service, and if it has not always been what yon would 
desire, I am inclined to believe that it is because you haven’t interested 
yourselves sufficiently. We welcome your criticisms and suggestions. 
It.is through them that we can make progress. Let us cooperate. 


The Federal Reserve Bank 


(Coniinued from page 25) 


business and the agriculture of the United States, and eternally di- 
vorced from the stock markets of this country; and every dollar of 
Government deposits which will be made in these Federal Banks is im- 
posed with the same trust for the commerce, the agriculture and in- 
dustry of the United States. 


No INTERFERENCE Witu BUSINESS 


This vast transfer of capital and reserve deposits many thought 
would cause trouble in this country. They said “You cannot do it 
without calling in loans. You cannot do it without drawing on the 
reserve agents, and there will be trouble and confusion.”’ Essays, al- 
most books—volumes—were written to show the certainty of disaster 
the moment it was tried to transfer the capital and the reserve deposits 
of these banks. But you know what history shows. ‘he truth is, his- 
tory does not show anything, because there was not the slightest con- 
fusion, there was not the slightest interference with business, and ev- 
erything went so smoothly that it would be hard to find a history in the 
future that would tell you, indeed, how smoothly the whole transaction 
was accomplished. 

But there, again, the banks of the United States followed the ad- 
vice of the Federal Reserve Board. We said to them “Gentlemen, you 
have had released reserves, you have spare cash, you have spare gold. 
We want you to make those payments out of the gold in your vaults 
and not draw on your reserve agents, for that might cause confusion. 
Furthermore, we want you to pay those reserve deposits in gold. We 
do not want any other kind of money. You have to pay your capital, 
anyway, in gold. Now, take the gold for your reserve deposits out of 
your vaults and turn it into the Federal Reserve banks.” Almost every 
bank in the United States complied with that request, and today the 
Federal Reserve banks have their capital deposits of eighteen millions, 
their reserve deposits of two hundred and sixty millions, or there- 
abouts, almost entirely in gold or gold certificates, and it will be only 
a few years, in my judgment, when you will see the greater part of 
the gold supply of the United States massed in those Federal Reserve 
banks, and then let any commercial panic that wishes try to lay its 
footsteps in the United States. The minute it looks at those vaults and 
sees that gold, it will fold its tent like the Arab, and that panic will 
silently steal away. 

As yet there has been little recourse to the Federal Reserve Banks. 
But that is because there is no necessity for it. But in a few months 
you will see the demand for discounts increase, as well as the demand 
for Federal Reserve notes, and you will see that great system in full 
operation. 


FUNCTIONS OF FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 


What are the functions of the Federal Reserve Bank? Some say 
that it is purely an emergency bank, never to be resorted to except in 
times of dire distress. Others say it is an ordinary commercial bank, 
to compete all the time with the other banks of the country. My 
friends, the truth lies between those extremes. It not only has the duty 
to meet emergencies, it has an equally strong duty to prevent emer- 
gencies before they can occur, and while ordinarily it is not supposed 
to compete with the member banks of this system, yet in case of any 
necessity, where the just needs of the people of the United States de- 
mand such action, it has ample power to go into the open market and 
either buy or sell, at will, to protect the interests of the people of the 
United States. 

I wish I had time to talk about discount rates. They have been 
steadily falling since the Federal Reserve banks were organized. Com- 
mercial rates also have been steadily falling, and I wish I had the time 
to show you that that fall was caused primarily by the operations of 
the Federal Reserve system. 

Some of the bankers occasionally say: “We do not believe these 
banks can earn their dividends or pay their expenses.” They base that 
belief on the fact that in the first few months of this great system the 
member banks have not called on them for discounts, and that they have 
not as yet made enough money, perhaps, in some instances, to pay their 
expenses or to pay dividends. 

What does a railroad accomplish in the first few months after 
its organization? Would any ordinary bank be supposed, two months 
after it has been brought together, to be earning a handsome rate of 
dividends on its capital? My friends, I want to express here the most 
positive conviction that every Federal Reserve Bank in the country will 
easily meet all its expense and pay its dividends, six per cent to its 
member banks. 

Other banks say that they cannot do business with the Federal 
Reserve Banks, that they have not any commercial paper, and that the 
law is so harsh that they have nothing they can rediscount. If a bank 
president says that to you, ask him to examine his portfolio, and if he 
cannot find in the portfolio a large amount of paper discountable at 
the Federal Reserve Bank, his duty is to call his directors together and 
at once change the policy of his bank. 

I believe the Federal Reserve system is giving the United States 
one of the best and soundest financial systems in the world. It is built 
on the theory of the greatest good to the greatest number. Under it, the 
Federal Reserve Board is charged with the great responsibility of pro- 
tecting the people of this country in their business transactions, and it will 
exercise its powers by fixing the discount rate for Federal Reserve 
Banks so that the interests of the people will be protected. 

I make the prediction here tonight that the new banking system 
will quickly be recognized as one of the best systems in the world, and 
that ultimately it will make the United States the very center of the 
world’s financial exchanges. 
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The Dvestuff Situation and Its Lesson 


Address by Arthur D. Little of Boston 


danger of having to rely upon Cape Cod cranberries for their 

red or California skies for their blue. Nor is it probable 
that our textile manufacturers generally will be forced to adopt the 
suggestion that we utilize our native rainbows to supply the tinctorial 
requirements of their industry. Six months ago the situation was 
different. You could have sold rainbows by the foot. The people 
generally and even the consumers of dyestuffs awoke at the first dec- 
laration of war to the long patent. fact that the industries of these 
United States are dependent upon Germany for their supplies of 
coloring matters, synthetic drugs and many other highly necessary 
products derived from coal tar. A situation which had been eminently 
satisfactory to consumers for many years suddenly appeared humiliat- 
ing and intolerable when the embargo first threatened to cut off sup- 
plies. ‘There were insistent demands for the immediate inauguration 
of an American coal-tar color industry to relieve the situation and 
render impossible its recurrence. It was to be established by chang- 
ing the tariff and the patent laws and letting somebody else find the 
money. Government ownership of dyestuff plants was not considered 
seriously because there were no German plants interned. 

With the lifting of the embargo and the resumption of shipments 
by way of Rotterdam most of the humiliation disappeared while now 
there is even a growing disinclination upon the part of textile manu- 
facturers to let the other fellow find the money—and make those 
essential changes in the tariff. The situation nevertheless remains 
one to cause concern and involves many factors which are worthy of 
your serious consideration. 


NV ANUFACTURERS of American flags are in no immediate 


ORIGIN OF Coat-Tar Cotor INDUSTRY 


All the world knows that during the last fifty years a sweeping 
revolution has been effected in the art of dyeing. The vegetable dyes 
like logwood, fustic, sumac, madder, indigo and many others, the few 
animal dyes like cochineal and the relatively crude mineral pigments 
have all been displaced completely or in greater part by the products 
of synthetic chemistry after a record-of tinctorial service extending 
back to the days of Genesis. ‘The coal-tar color industry which began 
in 1856 with the discovery of mauve by an English boy of eighteen, 
known later as Sir William Henry Perkin, soon took root in Germany 
where it has attained its present great development and delicately 
adjusted organization mainly through the genius of a few and the 
plodding industry of many German chemists, the far-sighted courage 
of German financiers and the technical and business sagacity of Ger- 
man managers. It is in a very real sense a created industry brought 
into being by the reaction of intellect upon the black chaos of coal-tar. 
It is peculiarly a German industry and its products for the most part 
may justly and proudly bear the legend ** Made in Germany.’’ 

Contrary to popular belief the products of this industry have dis- 
placed the old vegetable dyes because they are better, brighter, faster, 
easier of application, cheaper and incomparably wider in color range. 

With our textile and paper mills, paint and varnish manufacturers, 
makers of printing inks, and many minor industries thus definitely 
committed to the use of coal-tar dyes it is not surprising that the 
sudden prospect of a dyestuff famine should have occasioned grave 
concern. At the outbreak of the war the textile mills were generally 
credited with having not more than five months’ supply on hand. The 
other industries concerned were probably less fortunate. For a time 
the German embargo on dyestuffs prevented shipments and stocks 
were rapidly depleted, Through the persistent, earnest and capable 
efforts of American, representatives of the German manufacturers 
shipments have been resumed under some restrictions but with reason- 
able regularity. The German plants are running at about 60% 
capacity and distribution of their product is regulated by the Govern- 
ment through the Society of Dyestuff Manufacturers. The basis of 
allotment is said to be 75% of the 1913 consumption distributed over 
monthly shipments which must go forward in American boats. There 
is little doubt that to prevent reshipment to the Allies it is the German 
policy to keep our own mills in a chronic state of dyestuff hunger. As 
a result many mills are now running from hand to mouth, others 
claim to be provided for three months and a few for a somewhat 
longer period on certain lines of colors. 


CONTINUED SCARCTrY OF CERTAIN DyEs 


As a result of the close inter-dependence of the coal-tar dyes and 
coal-tar explosives industries there has been a practically complete 
cessation of receipts of such dyes and developers as require for their 
manufacture nitric acid or raw materials derived from coal tar and 
available for the production of explosives. Such materials for exam- 
ple as toluol and carbolic acid. 

The acid blues and acid blacks largely used in dyeing woolens are 
already scarce as are also most yellows and oranges and a wide variety 
of blues and greens.  Paranitraniline, used in connection with pig- 
ment red in poster work is practically out of the market and it may 
be said that pigment workers generally find themselves in an especially 
precarious condition as to dyes. 

Nitro developers are cut off entirely and beta-naphthol is obtainable 
only at prices which are almost prohibitive. Within a fortnight a 
large gingham mill has purchased 1200 lbs. at $1.50 a pound, as against 
anormal price of 9 to 9)2°. 

In this connection it is only just to point out that the German 
manufacturers and the agents and importers here have handled the 
difficult and abnormal situation created by the war in a spirit of great 
fairness. ‘They have prevented stocking up by greedy consumers, they 
have apportioned supplies im partially on the basis of past consumption 


and they have shown remarkable restraint in the matter of prices. 
The present average advance on obtainable colors is about 25% based 
on a 10% increase in factory price and higher insurance and freights. 
In some cases the advance is 35-40%. There is every prospect that 
with the diminution in the supply of raw materials prices will go much 
higher in the near future. There is a compensating, though some- 
what remote, possibility that the manufacture of nitro dyes and devel- 
opers may be resumed as the German government has subsidized the 
construction of two large plants for the manufacture of nitric acid 
from the air and these are expected to come into operation during the 
present month. 


VEGETABLE DyEs RETURNING TO FAVOR 


In the face of the present emergency the textile mills are resorting 
wherever possible to the old vegetable dyes and are already making 
free use of logwood and fustic. As a result these woods and their 
extracts have experienced a marked advance amounting in case of fustic 
to 100%. Paper mills are endeavoring to confine their product to 
natural and white papers or those which are tinted rather than deeply 
colored and all consumers are husbanding their color resources with 
the utmost care and adopting make-shifts wherever possible. It is 
gratifying to note that in these efforts they have the cordial and effec- 
tive cooperation of the laboratories and technical staffs of the great 
importing agents. 

In 1913 the average dividend paid by German dye-stuff factories 
was 21.74%. ‘The actual earnings were much greater and have sufficed 
in the past to provide sinking funds to cover the entire costs of devel- 
opment and plant. Few industries in the United States can make so 
good a showing. It.seems reasonable therefore to inquire why we 
should endure indefinitely the present hardships and why we should 
not have a coal-tar color industry of our own which should supply our 
wants without let or hindrance from Germany. ‘There is but one 
answer to these questions and but one consideration to restrain us. 
We can have such an industry whenever we are prepared to pay the 
price but is it worth that price? 


GERMANY’S CoaL-Tar CoLor INDUSTRY 


The coal-tar color and explosives industry as developed by Germany 
is probably the most highly organized ot dares industry in the world. 
Starting with less than a dozen crude raw materials as benzol, toluol, 
anthracine, napthalene, carbolic acid, etc., derived from coal tar it 
builds up by complex chemical processes which often involve elaborate 
and expensive plant and the most rigid scientific control of operating 
conditions more than nine hundred separate ultimate products and 
over three hundred intermediates so called, or over twelve hundred 
products in all, some of which cannot be turned out commercially 
in quantities much over 100 lbs. The whole system of production 
depends for its commercial efficiency upon the close correlation and 
inter-dependence of these many products. The industry is self-con- 
tained. It makes its own crudes and converts its own wastes into raw 
materials for new processes to be applied to them by itself. The 
adjustment of the economic balance is so close that a slight change in 
the value of some one product may disarrange whole processes and 
affect disastrously many products. Obviously, therefore, at this stage 
of its development the industry must .be considered .as a whole if any 
effective competitive development in this country is to be attained. 
The situation is not unlike that now existing in our packing industry, 
where by rougher methods indeed but on a far greater scale the entire 
raw material is utilized in a complex series of related products which 
are individually profitable only because of this relation to the others. 
Twenty-two factories are involved in the German dyestuff industry 
but by far the larger portion of the business is in the hands of four 
great companies. The industry as a whole is bound together by trade 
agreements and cooperative arrangements which add greatly to the 
efficiency of production. 
- A few figures regarding one of these companies are instructive. 
For transportation within the plant it utilizes 42 miles of railroad. 


Its water works supply 10 billion gallons yearly and its ice factory . 


12,000 tons of ice. It has four hundred steam engines, five hundred 
electric motors, nearly as many telephone stations, and 25 steam fire 
engines. It has a frontage on the Rhine of one and a half miles and 
handles sulphuric acid in tank steamers. Seven years ago it employed 
217 chemists, 142 civil engineers, 8,000 workmen and a commercial 
staff of 918. Perhaps even more important from the preseut point of 
view of the American business man is this significant statement pub- 
lished by this company. 

‘“On looking back upon the successes which the Badische Anilin 
und Soda Fabrik has achieved since its foundation the management 
feel it to be their pleasant duty to remember gratefully the benevolent 
and appreciative support which their efforts have always met at the 
hands of the State authorities.’’ 

Within the last few weeks Dr. B. C. Hesse of New York, who 
combines in a remarkable manner the functions of the chemist and 
statistician has brought together many figures which bear upon our 
present problem and which give some indication of the price which 
we must pay for an American coal-tar color industry. 

The world’s production of all coal-tar dyes is substantially 
$100,000,000. The annual turn over of the German plants is about 
$80,000,000, and the plant value on various estimates not far from 
$400,000,000. It will be noted that the relation of plant investment 
to output is extremely high, being $5 to $1. There is one works 
chemist to every $80,000 of output and about 50,000°employees in all. 
The total export value of the German product was about $55,000,000, 
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which was distributed among 33 countries. China takes four times as 
much German indigo as the United States consumes. ‘The average 
wage in the industry was 4.80 marks inclusive of boys, common labor 
and skilled labor. ‘The average men’s wage was 5.85 marks or $1.40, 
which is brought by bonuses and social service to the equivalent of 
$1.84. The gross average export value of the 912 dyes produced is 
$61,405 each, or excepting a very few of the most important the cor- 
responding figure for the remaining 900 or more is $40,811. Dr. Hesse 
has characterized the German coal-tar color industry as ‘‘ just about 
a one nation business’’ and on this showing I would ask you if 
Dr. Hesse is not right. 

It is nevertheless an industry which has been replete with romance 
and with great achievement. ‘The synthesis of alizarine for example 
gave a death blow to the cultivation of madder of which 45 years ago 
the annual production was about 500,000 tons. Synthetic indigo upset 
the social economy of whole regions in India, and made available for 
raising food great tracts of land before devoted to the cultivation of 
natural indigo. ‘These triumphs of organic chemistry unquestionably 
reacted throughout the entire range of German industry and did much 
to convert the nation to the cult of science upon which its extraordi- 
nary efficiency in material affairs is based. ‘These considerations, 
coupled with the industrial miracle of the genesis of the rainbow from 
so unpromising a material as coal-tar enable the coal-tar color industry 
to make a peculiarly powerful appeal to the imagination. We would 
be justly proud had we developed it ourselves. 


AMERICAN Color INDUSTRY ESTABLISHED 


We have in a sense had a coal-tar color industry in this country 
for thirty years which has failed to take deep root or flourish even 
under the protection of a 30% tariff and during the very period when 
the German industry under the far greater stimulus of organized and 
persistent research achieved its greatest technical and commercial 
triumphs. There are to-day four plants in the country and they 
make perhaps 15% of the total American consumption but confine 
themselves to less than 100 products. They hold out no promise of 
extensive increase in production without government assistance to the 
extent of a 30% ad valorem duty plus 7) cents per pound specific 
and an effective anti-dumping clause. In this connection it might be 
pointed out that from 1880 to 1883 the ad valorem duty was 35% 
with 50 cents specific. The present duty is 30% on colors and 10% 
on intermediates with synthetic indigo and alizarine colors free. 
Under it probably not more than 17 of the 912 German dyes are com- 
pletely fabricated in this country, the remaining 83 of the 100 types 
claimed as American products are merely developed or ‘‘ assembled ”’ 
here from intermediates obtained from Germany. Were our own 
manufacturers to secure the entire American business it would amount 
to only about $10,000,000 annually, a little more than the candy sold 
by the Woolworth Stores. 


CoaL-TAR PRoDUCTION IN THIS COUNTRY 


Since the United States now produces 125,000,000 gallons of coal- 
tar annually it may here be pointed out that the country already 
possesses a coal-tar industry as distinguished from a coal-tar color and 
explosives industry, and that the coal-tar industry as such has been 
developed here to an extent unthought of in Germany. An average 
tar yields 70% of pitch and only 6% of materials useful to the color 
industry. In Europe the pitch is commonly used for fuel. In the 
United States upon the other hand over 90% of the pitch is utilized 
in roofing, waterproofing and road making, while the creosote oil and 
naphthalene find other profitable and well-known applications. 


The plain underlying reason why we have been unable during 
thirty years of tariff protection to develop in this country an inde- 
pendent and self-contained coal-tar color industry while during the 
same period the Germans have magnificently succeeded is to be found 
in the failure of our manufacturers and capitalists to realize the crea- 
tive power and earning capacity of industrial research. This power 
and this capacity have been recognized by Germany and on them as 
corner stones her industries are based. Asa result the German color 
plants are now quite capable of meeting the demands of the whole 
world when peace is once restored. Why, then, should we duplicate 
them only to plunge into an industrial warfare against the most 
strongly fortified industrial position in the world. Let us rather con- 
sole ourselves with a few reflections and then see how otherwise we 
might spend our money to our better advantage. 


Ourput oF GERMAN CoLor INDUSTRY 


The gross business of the Woolworth 5 and 10% stores in 1913 
exceeded the entire export business of the whole German coal-tar color 
industry by $11,000,000. The sales of one mail order house, Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., in the same year were far greater than the total out- 
put of all these German color plants and its last special dividend is 
about twice the amount of their total dividend payment in 1913. The 
Eastmann Kodak Company with about twice the capital of the largest 
German color company, the Badische, and with a government suit on 
its hands; earned during 1913 net profits of over $14,000,000, or 230% 
on its preferred stock and over 70% on its common, while the Badische 
with ‘‘the benevolent and appreciative support’’ of the German 
government earned 45%. In that year the entire German industry 
paid $11,000,000 in dividends. The Ford Motor Company with one 
standardized product does a greater annual business than all the German 
color plants with their 1200 products and earns four times their com- 
bined dividend while paying three times their wages. 

Now that our perspective is adjusted let us consider for a moment 
some of the things which might be done with the vast expenditure of 
effort, money and research required to establish in this country this 
** one-nation ’’ industry. 


Our WASTE OF NATURAL RESOURCES 


We should first of all review our own almost boundless natural 
resources and especially should we consider our gigantic and shameful 
wastes. They offer opportunity for the ultimate development of a score 
of industries each of a magnitude comparable to the color industry of 
Germany and for the almost immediate upbuilding of hundreds of 
smaller enterprises relatively no less profitable. We wastg for instance 
150,000,000 tons of wood a year, a billion feet of natural gas a day, 
millions of tons of flax straw at every harvest, untouched peat deposits 
fringe our entire Atlantic seaboard, beehive coke ovens flame for miles 
in Pennsylvania wasting precious ammonia and excite no comment 


while the burning of a $1000 house would draw a mob. ‘The whole 
South is a reservoir of industrial wealth untapped in any proper sense. 
We have heard these things so often that we can go to sleep while 
hearing them. We need to really sense them, to get before our con- 
sciousness a clear conception of what they actually mean in terms of 
wasted wealth and present opportunity. When we do this, and there 
is no better time than now, let us apply the lesson of the German 
coal-tar color industry to these far greater problems and solve them 
by the compelling agency of sustained, intensive research. 


To take one illustration only, the application to the lumber indus- 
try of the South of one-tenth the research energy and skill which 


were required to bring the coal-tar chemical industries to their present 
proud preeminence would unquestionably result in the creation of 
whole series of great interlocking industries, each more profitable 


than that of lumbering. The South would be in position to dominate 
the paper market of the world, it would transport denatured alcohol 
by pipe line and tank steamer, make thousands of tons a day of car- 
bohydrate cattle feeds, reorganize and develop along new lines and to 
far better purpose its languishing naval stores industry, and find new 
opportunity at every hand. To do these things in one industry and 
many things as good in other industries requires only a little faith, 
sustained, courageous effort, and the appreciation by American finan- 
ciers of the earning power of research. 


Resolutions Adopted 
(Continued from page 2) 


to ascertained facts, and should exclude recommendations unless 
called for. 
Federal Trade Commission Committee 

We appreciate the magnitude of the task committed to the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, the benefits that may result from hearty co- 
operation between the Commission and the commercial interests of the 
country and the certain detriment sure to arise from an attitude of in- 
difference or opposition. 

We cordially approve the suggestion of President Fahey to appoint 
a committee to carry this spirit of cooperation into effect and we ex- 
press the hope that this voluntary committee representing the business 
interests of the country may come to occupy a relationship toward this 
Commission not unlike that providing for the Advisory Council under 
the Federal Reserve Act. 


Commercial Statistics 


WueEreas, The lack of reliable statistical data concerning the ma- 
terials, entering into the production of many basic industries, together 
with the absence of reliable figures relating to the marketing and con- 
sumption of same, is responsible to no small degree for unsatisfactory 
conditions which at times prevail; and 


WuereEAs, Among the causes of such conditions, unsatisfactory 
and injurious to both capital and labor, the most important is over- 
production due to lack of adequate statistical information ; therefore, 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America urges Congress to increase the appropriation for the De- 
partment of Commerce and to instruct said Department to gather, 
compile and make available such information to all such industries as 
rapidly as the machinery for the. work may be created efficiently. 

Presented by group of organization members in 
District No. VI. 


Industrial Efficiency 
WueErEAS, No legislative enactment should have as its purpose 
interference with the development of industrial efficiency; and 


Wuereas, No legislation should infringe upon those high prin- 
ciples of American life which pledge to every American a right to 
obtain reward for merit because of superior ability, and no legislation 
should have as its result the impairment of individual ambition by level- 
ing and restricting the rates of compensation; and 


WuereEas, Limitations upon the expenditure of appropriations 
may be so framed as to have the effect of general legislation in their 
enunciation of a policy of government; and 

Wuereas, This Chamber has already by referendum vote among 
its membership expressed its opposition to an analogous limitation 
placed in the Sundry Civil Appropriation bill upon an appropriation 
for the enforcement of the antitrust laws; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
of America in Annual Meeting assembled urge the Senate and the 
House to reject the so-called Deitrich amendment to the pending bill 
which makes appropriations for the Army in so far as this amendment 
seeks to prevent the study of methods to increase industrial efficiency 
in manufacturing establishments of the Government and to forbid addi- 
tional compensation to employees as reward for improvement in skill 
and effort. 
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Trade Expansion and the European War 
Address by Edward A. Filene 


Vice-President International Congress of Chambers of Commerce 


only really desires and needs a larger foreign trade, but seems 

willing to pay the price for itin hard study, planning and fun- 
damental work. But this desire and need comes at a time of most 
extraordinary conditions all over the world, and can be satisfied only 
by new and extraordinary methods. ‘Therefore if we cannot find 
and use such methods we shall fail eventually, and although we may 
make temporarily an apparent success, the net result will be great 
losses for all but the exceptional few. 

New machinery for making foreign trade must be found and 
tested, and this machinery must be better than any employed by our 
competitors of other countries. Happily the businéss men of this 
country are renowned for their ability to scrap outgrown machinery 
and to invent new. 

Having in mind the need of new methods I shall in this brief 
address deal only with them and the broad fundamental conditions 
and principles which underlie them. I shall leave out the mass of 
statistics which this subject usually produces, and often properly 
requires. 


NOR the first time in our history the United States as a nation not 


Effect of the War 


In the first place no foreign trade can be established with any 
country in the world except as there are buyers in that country who 
have sufficient buying power. On account of the great world war 
that is going on, this buying power is seriously threatened not only 
in the warring nations but also in the neutral nations. Even before 
the war began, in every important country of the world it had been 
reduced by the high cost of living, which had been mounting so fast 
as to becomea serious burden. This high cost of living will inevitably 
be largely increased by the cost of war; for even if that cost is capi- 
talized, the interest on it will add very heavily to the burdens of every 
citizen in every warring country. And if the settlement of this war 
is such that Europe remains an armed camp and every nation must 
strain itself to the utmost to keep its armaments effective as compared 
with those of its rivals or enemies, there will be added to that increased 
high cost of living the enormous additional cost of the increasing 
armaments, 

That will curtail the buying power of all the warring nations and 
may limit the purchases of the masses practically to the necessities of 
life for many years to come. Countries suffering from such conditions 
can offer but poor markets for trade expansion, however -good our 
planning for such expansion be. More than this, their curtailment 
of buying power must react so strongly upon the other countries of 
the world, upon South America and Asia, for example, as to make 
these other countries also poorer fields for our trade expansion than 
they would otherwise be. 

It tecomes apparent at once then that great exertion and great 
expense for foreign trade expansion must be accompanied by at least 
equal exertion to make the terms of settlement of the present great 
war such that Europe will not remain an armed camp. Iam not here 
to make a theoretical peace argument; I have never belonged toa 
peace organization in my life. I am here asa business man present- 
ing to business men the fundamentals of permanent trade expansion. 

As responsible business men we should ask ourselves :—What can 
we business men do, what can the United States do, to help bring 
about the right terms of settlement of the war? The question is of 
course difficult to answer. The great nations of the world are locked 
in deadly struggle, and this struggle is so fierce that at present there 
seems to be no opportunity for any outside interference, however well 
intended. Moreover, there is apparently no chance of peace being 
made on any terms within the near future. From my study on the 
spot I am convinced that any fighting government that attempted to 
make peace now on any terms conceivably acceptable to their enemies, 
would perish under the wrath of their citizenship, who would 
fear that the great sacrifices they had made were not to result in the 
indemnities and other advantages that they had hoped for. 

The warring nations, then, will not propose terms of peace until 
exhaustion or victory comes. ‘The neutral countries, although they 
are seriously affected and suffer seriously from the effects of the war, 
can have but little hope that any proposals they may make will be 
acceptable now. ‘Tentative attempts in this direction have failed. 
The danger is, therefore, that peace will eventually be made by the 
warring nations alone and through the same diplomats who were not 
able to prevent this devasting war. If that happens it is almost inevit- 
able that the terms of settlement will carry the seeds of the next war, 
leave Europe an armed:camp and will keep the whole world for years 
to come so impoverished that few if any countries will be profitable 
fields for trade expansion. 


Nation-Wide Discussion of Peace Terms 


Fortunately, however, in the United States all the warring nations 
are represented by great numbers of men who were either born in one 
of those nations or are the immediate descendants of such people. If 
therefore the business men make it their business to bring about a 
nation-wide discussion of the terms of settlement and the principles 
underlying more permanent peace, I believe that we can get results. 
At first there might be confusion, errors in the discussion, and natu- 
rally racial prejudice. But gradually a better understanding of the 
fundamental principles, rights, and possibilities involved will come and 
the discussion will attract the attention of all the parties to the strife 
in Europe. ‘They in turn will be tempted to communicate through 
their compatriots in this country something of their own attitude 


toward the settlement of their differences. We will find, I believe, 
that the ideas in the minds of the German people, of the French 
people, of the English people, of the Austrian people, and the others 
will filter through to their representative groups in this country. 
More than this I believe their governments will in this way use this 
country as a laboratory in which to test the probable reaction of their 
own and their enemies’ countries as to different terms of settlement, a 
thing which they regard as impossible in the warring countries at 
present. From all this there will grow up in the masses of people in 
this country and in all other neutral countries a comprehension as to 
what terms of settlement are fundamental for a more lasting peace, 
and I believe that comprehension will also filter through to the masses 
in the warring countries. When the terms of settlement come to be 
agreed upon, this knowledge and the will for more permanent peace 
that it produces, will help to make a settlement that will not only be 
the basis for a greater and more permanent prosperity and happiness 
for the inhabitants of the warring countries, but will also have a large 
part in making the whole world a better field for trade expansion. 
May I add a word of warning? If the United States is to have 
any direct influence finally in the terms of settlement of the war, such 
influence will depend largely on the confidence the warring nations 
have in our fairness and justice. ‘This will be tested most largely by 
whether we play the game fairly during this war. If the warring 
nations come to believe that we are selfishly exploiting the war, we 
shall have little influence with them, and as I have said a bad settle- 
ment will make Europe an armed camp and among other great evils 
diminish the buying power of the world. We must play the game 
straight and not hit below the belt—not try to take unfair advantage 
of the present export trade helplessness of any of the fighting nations. 


Fundamental Factors 


But granted that the war is finally over and the terms of settlement 
have been such as will at once or in time make all the warring and all 
the neutral nations better fields for trade expansion yet there are other 
fundamental factors that must be rightly dealt with before any import- 
ant permanent trade expansion can be ours. 

It is by scientific study of such fundamentals, by industrial and 
vocational education, hard work and very thorough organization of 
national and international business machinery that the Germans have 
won for themselves one of the foremost places in the world of com- 
merce. ‘The other great exporting countries also have done similar 
work in varying degrees. ‘These qualities will not be extinguished by 
the war. On the contrary the necessity of rehabilitation after the 
war will make them redouble their efforts for foreign trade. 

While, therefore, we may be able to greatly increase our exports 
during the next two or three years, the outlook is that after the 
warring nations have ended the war and re-established their producing 
organizations the competition for the world’s markets will be fiercer 
than it has ever been before in the world’s history. Moreover, some 
of the warring countries, if not all, will be obliged to get this trade at 
whatever price they can and will undersell us. Even then they will 
be able to make profit because labor will be forced to accept lower 
wages and employers a lower scale of living than their competitors. 


Ocean Carriage 


Of the fundamental factors that must be made right the first and 
obvious is ocean carriage. I shall not, in addressing an audience of 
business men, attempt to prove what they already know—namely, the 
basic influence of ocean carriage over foreign trade. Asa general 
truth on goods made and sold in this country the market price includes 
the proper cost of transportation whatever it may reasonably be, and 
generally speaking rises and falls in a manner to absorb this cost of 
transportation without necessarily diminishing the profit either to the 
producer or the middleman. On goods we export, however, the mar- 
ket ‘price is the world’s market price and any excess in the cost of 
transportation must as a rule be deducted from the price the producer 
can get; and this deduction under ordinary circumstances affects not 
only what he exports but also what he sells at home. 

Evils similar to those formerly complained of in railroad rates may 
occur in ocean carriage. For instance, there may be understandings, 
conferences, combinations, which lead to the formation of great shipping 
trusts. ‘Those trusts may have practically monopoly power. Under 
these monopolies rates may be unjust and excessive and rebates may _ 
be given to large shippers which may tend to bring forth other monopo- 
lies, that is monopolies of buying and selling. Ports may be unjustly 
discriminated against, and extraordinary speculation in the prices of 
commodities made possible. ' 

Mr. David Lubin, an American, the founder of the International 
Institute of Agriculture, which is a very successful institution collect- 
ing, reporting and making common property the statistics of quantities 
and prices of the world’s staples, which is done by important repre- 
sentatives of this and other leading countries has stated this latter point 
as follows :—‘‘ Ocean rates are an important factor in the formation 
of the world’s price for commodities. ‘The chief directors of the few 
shipping lines have it in their power, therefore, by federating their 
efforts, to raise and lower the prices of staples in any of the principal 
ports of the world, by lowering or raising the cost of carriage. In 
this manner they lower the cost of the product and buy; then they 
raise the cost and sell, and pocket the difference.’’ 

The same reasons, therefore, which held good for the regulation 
and control of railroad rates by an interstate Commerce Commission 
likewise hold good for the regulation and control of ocean carriage 
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through an International Commerce Commission. Indeed such an 
International Commission has already been discussed by the 
International Institute of Agriculture. Our business men need 
not be in fear of such a commission. Investigation would show that 
fixed reasonably profitable rates for ocean carriage would give them 
what they most need,-—-a basis of rational calculation on which to 
make offers to buyers in foreign countries. This would also be more 
profitable to shippers than the present wasteful method. 


Banks and Foreign Trade 


The next foundation stone for trade expansion must be laid by the 
banks. If weare to really get what we want in foreign trade we must 
have at least as good facilities as our rivals have. The first and most 
necessary of these are financial facilities. 

Our banks should do pioneer work in establishing, financing and 
promoting our foreign commerce, at least to the extent which the 
English and German banks havedone. In this work the banks should 
take the broad and statesmanlike view rather than let questions of 
immediate profit rule. Moreover, there are excellent reasons why it 
should be done not by individual banks but by all the banks or groups 
of banks acting in co-operation, or at least by the co-operation of all 
the banks of a region or of a city. But if any of the banks are 
unwilling to co-operate the other banks should be encouraged to do 
this work and helped to reap the reward for their initiative and 
courage, a reward by the way which is likely to include a very much 
increased claim on domestic banking business. 

First of all, branches and subsidiary banks should be established, the 
first consideration being the opportunity to develop American com- 
merce in the new territory. 

The primary work of these banks is of course the day-to-day 
financing of both our import and our export business through various 
forms of acceptances, ctc. Being on the spot in these foreign countries 
they will know local conditions much better than heretofore, and as a 
result one of the great hindrances in the past to the proper develop- 
ment of our export trade will practically disappear,—namely, the lack 
of data for the giving of such proper credits as the buyers have been 
able to get from our competitors in these markets. There are, how- 
ever, a number of other services of great value which they can render. 
For instance, they are often in even a better position than our govern- 
ment officials or producers to obtain timely information regarding 
important contracts, works and government orders about to be awarded ; 
and they are therefore able to be of great assistance to American firms 
which are seeking such awards. They can also bring to the attention 
of foreign purchasers American firms, and to the American firms 
desirable representatives and possible customers in foreign countries. 
It is not to be expected that foreign banking houses will consistently 
and as a matter of policy grant to American firms these facilities. 

Given then proper fields for trade expansion, proper ocean carriage 
and proper financing, there still remains what is ordinarily considered 
the only thing necessary for foreign trade—the selling of the goods in 
foreign markets. 


Joint Action by Trade Associations. 


Although there are notable exceptions where individual concerns 
have created important foreign markets for their products, experience 
has taught that all foreign trade that is in really worth-while quantities 
and permanent, must be obtained by cooperation of business men ; 
and this is based on the fact that the markets to be conquered must be 
thoroughly studied. Moreover, they must be continuously watched 
and restudied if the trade is to be retained. Such study and investi- 
gation is too costly for all but a few exceptionally large concerns. 


. Personally I believe it is not the best method for even such firms to 


work alone, because a market laboriously earned may be ruined by 
commercial misdeeds of irresponsible or fraudulent home competitors 
or even by the ignorance or carelessness of honest firms. 


It seems to me, therefore, that the best method for the investiga- 
tion and conquering of foreign markets is that it shall be made for 
each trade by its national trade organization, by which almost every 
kind of business in this country is represented. I mean that such 
trade organizations shall send the ablest representatives they can pro- 
cure into foreign countries to investigate, study and organize the 
markets. All the information they obtain and all the help they can 
give should be common to all members. In this way they will be of 
very great help, because the possibilities of foreign trade for each 
member of such organizations will be greatly increased if as the result 
of the work of the organization the class of goods they produce are 
sold abroad by the United States instead of by other countries. Con- 
cisely I mean that it is for the best interests of any exporting member 
of a trade organization that he and the other members of this trade 
organization shall together sell a foreign nation the great bulk of their 
needs in his line, rather than that he himself shall sell a satisfactory 
quantity to such a nation and the rest of this nation’s wants be sup- 
plied by competitors of other nations rather than by his fellow mem- 
bers of his trade organization. 


Insurance of Contracts 


In order to bring this about, I propose another new machine. 
That is, that these trade organizations, or insurance companies created 
by them, shall insure the contracts for deliveries of goods that they 
sell. What I mean is this: Every man who buys a bill of goods from 
the United States should get with the purchase an insurance policy 
which will insure his getting within the agreed-upon time the quantity 
and quality up to sample of goods he has ordered, or else an agreed- 
upon indemnity which will make up for the loss which the failure to 
fulfill the contract may have occasioned. 


Connected with this should be a system of arbitrating on the spot 
any differences that may arise between buyer and seller. As the in- 
surance company would have the right of recourse to the producer, 


the cost of such insurance would be comparatively trifling and could 
be paid without any hardship. 


Quality Stamp 


As an additional piece of machinery which would give us a better 
chance to win our share of the world’s markets against the very able 
English, German and French competitors, who now largely possess 
them, I suggest that each National trade organization create and own 
a copyrighted quality stamp. ‘Thisstamp attached tothe goods should 
guarantee to the consumer who buys them that they are of the standard 
quality fixed and described by tags or other means on the goods they 
are about to buy. Exporters desiring to use this stamp would have to 
agree to observe the standards and conditions of its use, and also give 
a bond. For any material violation of the conditions, an offender 
would be subject to a forfeit equal to his bond and probably also lose the 
privilege of the stamp. Since the stamp will be a valuable selling aid, 
no exporter will be willing to put in jeopardy his right to use it. 


Resume 


In brief I have tried to show :— 


1. A method by which we may help make more certain a settle- 
ment of the war on a basis which will not leave the world an armed 
camp with ever-increasing armaments but which will result ina 
more lasting peace and be a basis for the greater and more perma- 
nent prosperity of the inhabitants of the warring countries, thus 
increasing and not diminishing the buying power of the world. 


2. The necessity of just and stable conditions of ocean trans- 
port, and a possible method to insure them. 


3. That avery important part of the pioneer work for trade 
expansion must be done by American banks and bankers. If 
they are willing to take the risk of such.pioneer work they are 
entitled to the practical support of our business men and of our 
government. 


4. A typeof new machinery by which National trade organiza- 
tions can very greatly increase the power of all their members 
to acquire foreign trade. 


5. An improved instrument which will insure to foreign buyers 
that they will get the goods they have ordered at the time they 
have ordered them, or else a substantial indemnity. 


6. Finally, I have indicated a quality stamp which will give to 
the ultimate consumer assurance that the American goods he buys 
with this stamp are reliable and trustworthy. 


It may seem to some that this is over-elaboration of the prepara- 
tions necessary for permanent trade expansion for the United States, 
and yet I am forced to believe that as careful a study as I have indi- 
cated must be made, and these methods or better ones applied in 
order that the attempts to secure foreign markets on a large scale for 
our manufactured goods may be successful. 

The help and cooperation of the government in the way of enabling 
legislation and in other ways will also be necessary. I have not dwelt 
on this phase of the work because the business men of this country 
are now organized so efficiently through the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States and there is such confidence felt by government 
officials in this great organization that I feel sure all needs in this 
direction will be foreseen and met. I have faith in the efficiency and 
ability of the business men of the United States—a greater efficiency 
than I can describe without seeming to flatter men who least of all 
want flattery. I have faith in the fundamentally effective organiza- 
tion which they have created in the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. I must and do have faith, therefore, in the coming 
great and permanent expansion of the export trade of the United 
States. 


Upbuilding of Our Merchant Marine 


(Continued from page 21) 





5th. We strongly recommend that Government license to operate 
shall be taken out by all lines, domestic or foreign, engaged in shipping 
between ports of the United States and other countries. 

6th. We recommend amending the law for mail carrying purposes, 
the speed of first and second-class steamers being lowered and ade- 
quate compensation provided. 

Your committee believe that the entire country is now aroused 
and that they desire this great national question settled by prompt Gov- 
ernment action to restore our maritime power. ‘This stain on our na- 
tional escutcheon, this menace to our commercial advancement and pros- 
perity, this danger to our nation’s greatness, and source of weakness 
in case of war, this cause of irritation and loss of pride to every man 
that loves his country, this almost unexplainable position, by reason of 
our unparalleled success in other directions, should be swept aside, so 
that no longer shall our national progress be retarded. Our people 
wish to see the Stars and Stripes again fly proudly on every ocean, 
and in every port, and the right of our merchants to control our export 
and import commerce again realized for the protection of American 
industries. Until this comes about our people will not rest content, nor 
should they, if we still possess that national pride left to us as a proud 
heritage by our forefathers. 

WiiuiAM Harris Douc.as, 
Chairman. 

Joun A. PENTON, 

Lupwic NISSEN, 

BERNARD J, ROTHWELL, 

H. A. Buack, 

Tuomas L,. Stirr. 
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Report on the Maintenance of Resale Prices 


Presented by Paul T. Cherington, (Chairman of the Committee 


and this the time has been so short that we have felt it wise 
to confine our activities merely to trying to state as clearly as possible 
some of the simplest aspects of the problem of maintenance of resale 
prices. 

We have chosen to give our entire attention to some of the main 
aspects of the maintenance of resale prices as it affects the producer, 
the wholesaler, the retailer and the consumer of merchandise, identified 
as to source or origin, patented or unpatented for voluntary purchase 
sold under competitive conditions. We have eliminated from the dis- 
cussion necessities, articles monopolized wholly or in part and mer- 
chandise not sold under trademark or other means of identification. 

Within this field it is clear that the choice is not between the 
maintenance of resale prices and the old practice of price-higgling or 


™, Ut appointment as a committee dates from the action of the 
Loard of Directors on October 20th, 1914, Between that date 


the free and direct operation of supply and demand influences, but the 
choice lies between the maintenance of resale prices and what is known 
as price-cutting. Prices for the classes of merchandise under consid- 


eration are in a large measure standardized and the costs of making 
and handling this type of goods are based upon these prices. 

We have accumulated a large amount of evidence on this question 
within our chosen limited field. Part of this evidence has come from the 
American Fair Trade League which is avowedly in favor of the mainten- 
ance of resale prices, but which has accumulated more evidence on the 
subject than is available elsewhere. Part has come from manufacturers’ 
associations, wholesalers’ associations and retailers’ associations, who 
also are interested in the maintenance of resale prices. Part of the 
evidence has come from trade papers. We have endeavored to secure 
evidence from those who favor price-cutting but those who are spon- 
sors for this practice have not responded as freely as have those who 
are advocating the restoration of price maintenance. 

We have attempted to digest this material and in this digest to 
give due weight to the evidence and arguments available on both sides. 
We are obliged to confess that the arguments presented in favor of 
price-cutting are not as strong as they might be if they were based on 
more complete evidence. In a measure, however, the same thing might 
be said of the arguments in favor of the maintenance of resale prices. 
The results of this attempt to digest the available evidence within our 
restricted field of identified articles for voluntary purchase made and 
sold under competitive conditions, is presented in a brief, the evi- 
dence accompanying which is in the form of separate exhibits. 

A summary of the arguments in this brief is as follows: 

The most troublesome point in the distributive system for identi- 
fied goods is the contract between the retailer and the consumer. The 
large scale retailer at this point can offer to the consumer a visible ad- 
vantage to trade with him when he sells him a guaranteed article at 
less than the known standard price. The consumer gets from the price 
cutting retailer an unmistakable price advantage in the form of a visible 
saving in price with the producer’s guarantees still applied to the goods. 

The central question in the whole discussion, then, may be summed 
up as follows: 

Is this saving to the consumer secured at a sacrifice of other in- 
terests which outweigh it? In other words, is it to the best interests 
of the consumer to give up the amount of these visible savings to 
protect himself against incurring the less apparent losses which the 
price cutting practice involves? 

As a guide to an answer to this question, suppose we bring to- 
gether briefly, some of the main points in connection with the exist- 
ing cut-price practice as compared with the main points made in con- 
nection with the maintained resale price system which is prohibited 
under the existing interpretation of law. 


Under a Price Cutting System 

1. Even when the producer’s business is not destroyed outright, 
the property value of his good will is in a large measure impaired. In 
some cases the producer is entirely deprived of his business by the 
destruction of his own profits and the profits of his distribution organi- 
zation. As a result, the inducement to producers as a class to devise 
new products is materially weakened. 

2. ‘The wholesaler under a price-cutting system (which involves 
quantity prices and direct sales) suffers in two ways. He loses a large 
volume of trade and the trade which is left to him yields less and less 
profit. The eventual result of this is the annihilation of any except 
large, efficient and favorably located wholesale concerns, if trade in 
identified merchandise continues to be an important part of the total 
volume. 

'3. The large retailer, who is the instigator of the entire “cut 
price” practice, does not claim to make a direct profit out of the cnt 
prices at which he offers identified goods. He claims that the advan- 
tage of the cut price system to him lies in the advertising value of a 
low selling price for goods protected in quality by a producer’s guar- 
antee. ‘This advertising value frequently arises from the false impres- 
sion which it creates of low price standards in all lines in the cutting 
store. It also leads frequently to fraudulent substitution of inferior 
goods. Any loss, if he purchases on an equality with other dealers, is 
made up by extra profits on other lines of goods. The large scale re- 
tailer does not claim that the maintenance of resale prices would 
bring to him any direct loss. He merely contends that he would be 
deprived of the advertising value of these cut prices. By price-cutting 
he is able to take advantage of the producer’s reputation and obliga- 
tions and thus give to his customers an extra price inducement to trade 
with him rather than with his small competitors. 

4. The small retailers under price-cutting lose trade. Eventually 


they lose control of a substantial portion of their remaining business 
and the ultimate result of the price-cutting practice in certain trades is 
to force small retailers out of business as independent concerns. 

5. Under price-cutting the consumer gains a saving in the price 
which he pays for certain identified goods. He loses eventually what- 
ever advantage there is in independent as against monopolized retail- 
ing. He loses, also, as a result of the weakened inducement to produce 
new and improved products and he loses the advantage of identified 
merchandise purchases. 


Under a Price Maintenance System 
1. By a reasonable system of resale price maintenance within the 
field under discussion, the producer profits by the protection of his dis- 
tribution and of his good will property rights. 
2. The wholesaler, by the protection of fair profits guaranteed 
in return for a useful service rendered, is saved from monopolization 
or complete annihilation. 


3. The large retailer loses the undeniably valuable privilege of . 


advertising the willingness of his store to give low. prices on commodi- 
ties whose quality is guaranteed by their maker and namer. 

4. The small retailer loses nothing and in many lines is preserved 
from annihilation of profits. : 

5. Those consumers who are not customers of a price-cutter lose 
nothing and are protected in their purchases of identified merchandise. 
Those who are customers of price-cutters lose the difference between 
standard and cut prices. Consumers, as a whole, have preserved for 
them the benefits of production initiative, they retain the advantages 
resulting from being able to buy identified, guaranteed merchandise, 
and they are protected against monopolistic retailing: 

By court interpretation of existing laws the maintenance of re- 
sale prices by such methods as have been involved in decided cases is 
now forbidden. Unless a law be passed specifically restoring the right 
to maintain resale prices under proper conditions and under suitable 
regulations, price-cutting and the results of that method of trading 
promise to become the most conspicuous features of merchandise re- 
tailing. The business interests of the country, and consumers as well, 


cannot long fail to take a definite stand on one side of this question or 


the other. Seldom have they faced a more vital issue. They cannot 
settle it satisfactorily upon selfish grounds; they must view it in the 
light of its whole effect. 

If a law were passed which would permit resale price maintenance 
under the conditions prescribed throughout this brief, it is clear that 
the two immediate losers would be: (1) The price-cutter who would 
lose a valuable advertising medium in the form of the cut-price which 
he now employs oftentimes at the direct expense of the producer of 
the goods. (2) The price-cutter’s customers, who would suffer direct 
increase in the prices they pay for certain commodities. 

The real question, then, is whether the compensating gains to 
society as a whole would overbalance these losses. 


Conclusions and Resolutions 

Your Committee, after considering all the evidence it could secure 
upon this subject, is of the opinion that this question is of grave im- 
portance and that steps leading to the wisest possible Federal legisla- 
tion ought to be taken at once. 

In a matter as serious and as complex as this, we feel that Federal 
legislation should be undertaken only when the condition to be remedied 
is serious and when the condition is of such a nature that it is not 
likely to correct itself without law. From our consideration of the 
evidence which we and others before us have collected, we are con- 
vinced that in this case the condition is serious and that instead of cor- 
recta itself without law it eventually must grow worse. 

ederal legislation undertaken in a matter of this kind we believe 
should have as its main object the protection of the best interests of 
the whole people, and we believe also, that such legislation should aim 
to secure to the public at large all possible benefits from progress in 
production and in distribution methods. 

From our investigation and from those which have preceded ours 
we believe that price maintenance, under proper restrictions would ac- 
complish both of these ends. 

We are informed that the Bureau of Corporations now has nearly 
completed an inquiry into this subject which is to be transferred to 


the Federal Trade Commission. We share in the public anxiety that 


this inquiry be pushed with all promptness compatible with thorough- 
ness. We urgently recommend, therefore, that the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States of America urge upon the Federal Trade 
Commission, when formed, the importance of completing this inquiry 
and presenting their findings to the President and Congress at the 
earliest feasible date. . 

Your committee is convinced that legislation permitting the main- 
tenance of resale prices, under proper restrictions on identified mer- 
chandise, for voluntary purchase, made and sold under competitive con- 
ditions, would be to the best interest of the producer, the distributor 
and of the purchasing public, or consumer. 

Upon the specific form of this legislation this committee is not 
prepared to report without further study. As soon as we can formu- 
late the principles underlying such legislation we plan to submit a re- 
port covering these principles specifically and in detail to serve as the 
basis of a referendum. And we recommend that such a referendum 
be taken as promptly as possible after that report has been submitted. 


THE COMMITTEE ON THE MAINTENANCE 
OF RESALE PRICES, 


Paut T. CHERINGTON, Chairman. 
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last February, the Committee on Statistics and Standards has 
issued the following reports: 


; S INCE I had the pleasure of addressing 3 0u at the meeting here 


THE PROBLEM OF THE Foop SUPPLY, AS TO BREADSTUFFS AND 
KINDRED ARTICLES. 


THE PROBLEM OF THE MEAT SUPPLY. 

CONDITION OF WINTER WHEAT, AS OF APRIL II, IQI4. 
ConbiTION oF Fruit, As oF May 2, 1914. 

Crops AND GENERAL CONDITIONS, AS OF JULY 3, IQ14. 
Tue Corn Crop, As oF AUGUST I2, I914. 


THE Story oF Corron—Its History AND NATIONAL AND INTER- 
NATIONAL IMPORTANCE. 


Crop AND GENERAL CONDITIONS, AS OF DECEMBER 12, 1914. 


The basis of the story of Crop and General Conditions was mainly 
the reports of a large corps of traveling salesmen, who cover the entire 
country. Over a quarter of a century of experience has shown these 
men to be most reliable and impartial observers in this particular field. 
The facts related by these invaluable aids have been supplemented by 
personal travel and observation in every section of the Union, and by 
the use of statistics where necessary to the story. Mere statistics are 
uot only of small account but absolutely misleading if an interpretation 
of them be not based upon a personal knowledge of the fundamental 
facts involved. __ 

In all these reports the Committee have related the facts as they 
came to them, but at the same time are prepared cheerfully to make 
amends to local susceptibility for any error of which they may un- 
consciously and unknowingly be guilty. The Committee gladly invite 
criticism and suggestions of any of the reports, and their only kick is 
that they do not get enough of either, both being welcome, since brick- 
bats are often more illuminating than bouquets. 


Constructive Work 


The Committee especially have endeavored to do constructive work 
by chronicling the progress and influence of new pursuits and new in- 
dustries, and especially have they endeavored to set forth the over- 
whelming importance, not only to the Business World, but to the entire 
country of the ancient and honorable Business of Agriculture, by far 
the most vital and most fundamental of all pursuits. They have fur- 
ther sought to show that this great business is yet in the infancy of its 
possibilities but that by the help of Providence the Federal Department 
of Agriculture, and the State Agricultural Colleges it bids fair in time 
to come into its own, and to do more than any other pursuit success- 
fully to solve some of the untoward and forbidding problems that per- 
plex our civilization. 

The Committee have endeavored to demonstrate that the outlook 
in this direction is one of cheer and optimism and that many of the 
fancied evils that obscure our vision are merely the results of super- 
ficiality and ignorance, much of it due to the mistaken use of partial 
statistics. ‘This is especially noted in the wide spread delusion that 
population is increasing faster than the means oi subsistence. 

It is obvious enough that these reports are of service only to those 
who read them, and the Committee ask of every member this especial 
boon, that he read the reports, and if he does not get due information 
from them nor find them to his liking that he write the Committee and 
voice his difference of opinion ; and if he does like them or gather some- 
thing of avail from them that he drop them a kindly word. The commu- 
nications in either event will receive exactly the same careful considera- 
tion. For another year the Committee hope not only to continue along 
the same lines but to add some new ventures, concerning which, how- 
ever, it would be previous to say anything very definite at present. 


Cooperation With Government Departments 


Bearing in mind that one of the chief aims of the Chamber is to 
serve as a connecting link between the Federal Government and the 
commercial world, the Committee on Statistics has made it its object 
to study carefully the commercial statistics published by the various 
Federal Departments, with a view to their greater utilization by the 
business world on the one hand and to making such suggestions, as 
may be found necessary, to the government departments for the 
improvement of the statistics in a manner to make them more service- 
able for practical purposes. 


In the first subject taken up was the statistics of our foreign 
commerce. The committee ascertained that this important body of 
statistics which serves as a basis for the estimate of our national balance 
of trade and is considered as a business barometer in the commer- 
cial and banking worlds, is very far from being accurate. With a 
view to bringing about a reform in the method of collection and pre- 
sentation of these statistics and to facilitate such reforms in the 
statistical service of the Treasury and Commerce Departments as might 
be thought necessary in order to insure accurate returns, the Com- 
mittee on Statistics appointed a sub-committee for the purpose of 
presenting these matters to the officials of the Departments concerned 


and cooperating with them as far as it lay in our power. Personal 


conferences were held with various officials of the Departments of 
Commerce and the Treasury in New York and Washington, and the 
committee is glad to report that work is now under way in the De- 
partments mentioned, which has for its purpose the realization of the 
desired reforms. 

Census of Manufactures 


Another subject taken up was that of the Census statistics in con- 
nection with the Census of Manufactures now being taken throughout 
the country. About a year ago the new Director of the Census re- 
quested the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, as well as 
practically every other commercial and industrial organization, to 
cooperate with the Census by making suggestions for the improveiment 
of the schedules of the forthcoming Census of Manufactures. ‘The 
request was referred to the Committee on Statistics for making a 
careful study of the subject. It was ascertained that the work could 


not be done in committee, but would require continuous study on the 
part of an expert, in order to formulate specific recommendations for the 
improvement of the schedules. With a view to that, one of our 


members was retained by the Chamber to give the necessary time to 
that task. 

The work consisted in going over 57 special schedules, each re- 
lating to a different industry, and a general schedule applying to all 
industries. A study was made of each schedule and a letter of inquiry 
was formulated and sent out to leading manufacturing concerns in 
each industry, with a view to eliciting their opinions as to the practi- 
cability of the schedule and calling for suggestions that would make 
them of greater practical value to our industries. In this way the 
Chamber was able to perform one of its most important functions in 
serving as a link between the government and business organizations 
and in bringing the best thought of each to the assistance of the other. 


The letters sent out met with gratifying response, and specific rec- 
ommendations with reference to each schedule were drawn up, based 
upon the advice of leading manufacturers, technical experts, and the 
scientific study of the member of our committee in charge of this work, 
About nine-tenths of all the specific recommendations made were 
adopted by the Census Office. The only important recommendations 
made by our committee which were not adopted by the Census Office 
were those relating to the General Schedule. 


Manufacturing Schedule Not Clear 


This is the most important schedule in connection with our in- 
dustrial statistics. It has met with criticism from manufacturers, 
as well as from statistical experts. Your committee, while presenting 
its suggestions for the improvement of this schedule with all the 
force of argument which each specific recommendation called for, did 
not press its views beyond this point. 


The committee feel that our Census of Manufactures is in need 
of radical reform. There are two conflicting views as to the proper 
functions of the Census of Manufactures. Some people believe that 
the data gathered by it ought to be in sufficient detail to furnish a 
basis for an accurate study of the cost of production in different in- 
dustries. Others maintain, on the contrary, that cost of production 
studies do not properly belong to the functions of the Census Office 
which is not equipped for the purposes of intensive cost studies. 
Leading manufacturers will be found on both sides of this question. 


Whichever of the two views presented as to the proper functions 
of the Census may be the correct one, it is clear that either one or the 
other should prevail in the formulation of the Census schedules. The 
general manufacturing schedule, having undergone several partial 
changes from time to time, in response to conflicting views on the 
subject, lacks consistency and clearness. The matter is of grave im- 
portance, for several attempts have been made at recurring periods 
of tariff revision to utilize Census figures for the purpose of getting 
at the approximate cost of production in different industries, as a 
basis of tariff-making, and, as a rule, protests were raised by the 
industries concerned against the accuracy of Census data for such 
purposes. The committee feel that this is one of the most important 
subjects to which the Chamber of Commerce may lend its attention and 
influence. 


Subject Being Considered 


At the last meeting of the American Economic Association and the 
American Statistical Association the matter was likewise considered 
and committees appointed for the purpose of. studying the question of 
our government statistics in general and the Census statistics in 
particular. 


The overhauling of our statistics will be a work of years and your 
committee feel that the Chamber of Commerce can render no greater 
service to the country than by lending its hearty cooperation to the 
two associations mentioned and to such other public-spirited bodies as 
may take an active interest in the subject, with a view to placing our 
government statistics on the highest plane of efficiency, accuracy, and 
practical utility. 


Respectfully submitted, 
COMMITTEE ON STATISTICS AND STANDARDS, 


By A. W. Dovuc as, 
Chairman. 
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Our Policy in Foreign Investments 
(Continued from page 27) 


was without obligation. But the treaty with Honduras that assumed 
real obligations failed of ratification. 


We will eventually win to a dependable foreign policy, but not un- 


til the general public comes to recognize that foreign trade is an insep- 
arable part of domestic trade ; that it is not a gamble for the few, but 
the business of the nation ; that its benefits do not stop with the banker 
and foreign trader, but extend to every form of labor and agriculture; 


that it is worth the expenditure for maintaining an army and navy, and, 
if necessary, the expenditure of human life, to protect it; that foreign 
affairs and responsibility abroad are inevitable to any people who have 
done their duty at home. 


Education Necessary 


The campaign of educatien undertaken by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, the National Foreign Trade Council, and 
other public bodies who are trying to get the real facts regarding foreign 
commerce before the people, should be supplemented by those directly 
engaged in foreign business, by seeing to it that the whole movement 
is kept in harmony witb the spirit of the people. The business should 
be kept democratic. The least tendency to monopolize or take selfish 
advantage of instrumentalities or conditions created for the general 
good should be promptly checked. Leadership will of course be re- 
quired, but if it is necessary to employ a wedge in entering a new or dif- 
ficult field, the wedge should be wide open behind, so that any who wish 
may follow. In this connection it is exceedingly encouraging to note that 
the very people who are giving the most of their time for public dis- 
cussion of these questions and for organizing the movement are those 
who are already successfully engaged in the export or import business. 
Instead of taking the selfish position that, having undertaken the work 
when nobody knew or cared anything about it, and having succeeded 
in spite of the difficulties, they had acquired prior rights, they are 
freely giving their hard-won experience and their useful efforts that 
others may occupy the field with them. 


Necessity for Publicity 


The fullest possibile publicity should be given to any new foreign 
enterprise, so that its character can be recognized and the reasons jus- 
tifying it understood. The nationality of its ownership should be clear- 
ly identified and a complete record of the essential facts concerning it 
filed with the State Department. If it is based upon contracts or gov- 
ernment concessions, the State Department should be aware of their 
character and in a position to determine whether or not they are in con- 
flict with any policy of our own government before they are accepted. 
Any institution established abroad should be manned by citizens of the 
United States. This will prove the slower process, and in the begin- 
ning some mistakes will be made, but in the end it will produce an 
institution with a North American character, soundly grafted upon our 
own country, which will command more respect both at home and 
abroad, and be capable of a more successful growth than would be 
possible to a mongrel institution. 


The North American standards of business morals should be rigid- 
ly adhered to, regardless of the customs or business ethics of the people 
where the enterprise may be located. Character is essential to business 
wherever conducted, and if anybody has lost confidence in the moral 
character of business in this country, the best cure for his state of 
mind is a short course in trying to conduct business somewhere else on 
the face of the globe. Some places will restore his normal state of 

mind much more quickly than others, but any place will do. 


For the purposes of foreign trade we will require some Government 
cooperation and some education of the public regarding conditions at 
home as well as abroad. We have adopted the principle of the widest 
possible competition for our domestic commerce, and the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law has been construed so as to extend this principle to 
foreign commerce also. At home this rule puts no particular hardship 
upon the seller, because the same rule applies to his customers, but 
abroad he meets a different condition. here is no Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law anywhere else on earth, or anything resembling it. His 
foreiyn customers are free to combine for the purpose of controlling 
the price in favor of the buyer. This condition will work too great a 
hardship and will necessarily have to be adjusted so that the principle 
will be preserved as to our domestic commerce, and our export trade 
put upon an equal footing with the rest of the world. This same 
question of the Anti-Trust Laws has another very important bearing. 
We are all agreed that if the nation is to be solidly enlisted in this 
enterprise of foreign trade, and government cooperation and govern- 
ment protection freely given, it must be given equally forall. The 
opportunities must be free to everyone, and the more democratic the 
resultant enterprises are, the better for foreign trade and the domestic 
trade athome. Ifthe Anti-Trust Laws are applied to our merchants 
and manufacturers in respect to their trading beyond United States 
territory, the business is immediately confined to the largest exporters 
only. They only will have the financial strength and volume of busi- 
ness necessary to engage single-handed in the trade of other countries. 
The little fellows will all have to stay at home, and we will have de- 
feated the effort to build up foreign trade because we will have destroyed 
its national character. No hardship would be put upon the people, 
great economies would result and the opportunities would be extended 
to a vastly greater number if the small manufacturers and merchants 
could be permitted to combine by means of joint selling agencies, joint 
foreign branches, or joint ownership of trading institutions established 
abroad. If it meets a practical need, the smaller national banks should 
be permitted to maintain joint foreign branches, and to the same end 
own stock in strictly foreign financial institutions. 


For a score of years, in respect to business, this country has 
stood as a house divided against itself. Conflicting opinions have 
persevered until we have become involved in a tangled web of theory 
and fallacy. We have sought to enforce economic theories by criminal 
statutes. The politician has branded the business man as a malefactor; 
the business man has called the politician a demagogue. Sometimes 
they were both right, but almost always both wrong. We stand like 
the hypochondriac, brooding over internal disorders that baffle descrip- 
tion or diagnosis. The nation is suffering from too much introspection. 
It needs to have its attention diverted from itself and its old-time spirit 
of enterprise aroused by an idea that we can all agree upon and a pur- 
pose we can ali get behind. War would do it, but we do not want 
war, What would be more timely and effective than commercial 
conquest, conducted in accordance with the principles of peace? 


The Federal Trade Commission 


oa 


(Continued from page 29) 


by law. Any party required to cease from using such method of com- 
petition or from violating the aforesaid provisions of the Clayton act, 
may obtain a court review in a similar manner. 


The judicial review of the orders of the Commission thus pro- 
vided for is what is sometimes termed a “narrow” review. That is 
to say, the Commission conclusions of fact are conclusive, if sup- 
ported by evidence, but the court may modify or reverse the order on 
the basis of violation of constitutional provisions, absence of jurisdic- 
tion, or violation of the rules of procedure provided in the act. 


The Open Road and Democracy 


Such, in a general way, is the statement of the purposes, the func- 
tions and the possibilities of the Federal Trade Commission. Its pres- 
ent enactment into law is due, more than to any other single cause to 
the sympathetic understanding, the genius for constructive statesman- 
ship, and the vision of the President of the United States. 


It holds promise of great aid to American business and of greater 
security for the liberties of our people.’ It is an attempt in an indus- 
trial era of great complication to translate the spirit of Faneuil Hall 
into terms of present day freedom. Conditions of the present, and as 
well the freedom of opportunities in the long future for our children 
and their children, demand that the highways of trade shall be kept 
open and fair; that the “rules of the road” shall be preserved and en- 
forced with reason and temperance, and with firmness and exact jus- 
tice. It has been said that there are but three generations between 
shirt sleeves and shirt sleeves. Regardless of the magnitude of per- 
sonal achievement, there can not be found a man in this country, in my 
belief, who does not desire that conditions shall exist and shall con- 
tinue to exist in this country such as will enable his children and his 
grandchildren, if reduced in means, to have an opportunity with a clear 
road and no favor, to achieve and build their fortunes and their 
character to the same degree and in the same.manner as opportunities 
were afforded which made their forebears strong, powerful and big. 


But the great and momentous task which confronts the people of 
this country and the business men of this country in connection with 
this problem is bigger than such considerations. The problem reaches 
down to the fundamental question of the kind and character of the 
government we shall evolve in this great experiment of government, 
which challenges, indeed, the existence of democracy itself. No re- 
public ever has, or ever will, live except as it solves -correctly its rela- 
tion and the relation of all of its people to the production of wealth. 
Here lies a challenge to the big-mindedness of the captain of in- 
dustry, to the philosophy of our economists, to the thought of our 
scholars, and to the patriotism of our citizenship. 


Individual Enterprise Without Unlicensed Competition 


.The purpose and object of this legislation has been and is to cou- 
vert the anarchy of unlicensed competition into a condition under law of 
competitive liberty, which will preserve those seeds of individual ini- 
tiative and enterprise which have contributed to the art, to the science, 
to the literature, and to the welfare of our civilization, so that the 
seeds may germinate and flower into still greater blessings for man- 
kind. 


The Federal Trade Commission is a part of this legislation and is 
one of the agencies designed by a republic to aid in the solution of 
this problem that the industrial liberties and opportunities of the people — 
may be preserved under a republican form of government. In the 
task which confronts it there can be no doubt but that the Federal 
Trade Commission will receive the effective, honest and able cooperation 
of the business men of the United States, even as it received the sus- 
tenance and endorsement of this great body of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in the period of its conception, and during 
the period in which it was enacted into law. 


The intelligence and patriotism which exists in business as in 
other fields of American activity will not permit that its functions 
should be interpreted into terms of menace, but will recognize that its 
functions are designed for and aimed at helpfulness, service, and 
greater security for the rights of men. 


In the law of its creation there will doubtless be found imperfec- 
tions; it would not be a human institution otherwise, but the Federal 
Trade Commission will grow and develop consonant with the service 
which it performs and commensurate with the usefulness with which 
it justifies its existence. 
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Presented by W. M. McCormick, Chairman of the Committee 


ULATION OF THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE UNITED 
STATES is privileged in presenting its first regular report at 
this time. 

It is fitting that the Committee record in this initial report the his- 
tory of its appointment, organization and purpose, all of which may be 
stated in a few words. 

On October 8, 1914, Mr. Willoughby M. McCormick, as a mem- 
ber of the Board of Directors of the American Specialty Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, presented to the Board of Directors of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the United States a resolution authorizing the appoint- 
ment of a Special Committee of the Chamber directed to give careful 
consideration to the promotion of the greater uniformity, meaning the 
greater efficiency, of food and drug regulation in the United States in 
order that the American people may receive, generally and equally, 
the!most effective protection in the foods and drugs consumed. 


Upon the adoption of the aforesaid resolution the following Com- 
mittee on Uniform Food and Drug Regulation was appointed : 


7 NHE Speciat CoMMITTEE ON UNIFORM Foop anp DrucG REG- 


Mr. WiLtitoucHspy M. McCormick, Chairman; McCormick 
& Company, Baltimore, Maryland. 


Mr. A. J. Porter, Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara 
Falls, New York. 


Mr. B. L. Murray, Merck.& Company, New York City, 
New York. 


Mr. THeopore F. Wuirmarsh, Francis H. Leggitt & Com- 
pany, New York City, New York. 


Mr. Joun A. Green, National Ass’n of Retail Grocers, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


The first meeting of the Committee was held at the general offices 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States in Washington, on 
Thursday, October 8th, 1914. The minutes of this meeting are ap- 
pended to and make a part of this report. 


In order to facilitate and specialize the work of the Committee a 
resolution was duly adopted authorizing the Chairman to appoint two 
sub-committees to consider, respectively, the problems relating more 
particularly to food control and the problems relating more par- 
ticularly to drug control, any findings to be reported to the General 
Committee for final consideration and action. Thereupon the Chairman 
appointed Mr. A. J. Porter, as Chairman of the Sub-Committee on 
Food Control, and Mr. B. L. Murray, as Chairman of the Sub-Com- 
mittee on Drug Control, 


In order to establish definitely the purpose of this Committee and 
to indicate the field in which the Committee proposes to work it was 
first necessary to define the meaning of the term ‘‘UNIFoRMITY”’ as the 
Committee understands it. After careful consideration the following 
definition of ‘‘UNIFORMITY”’ was unanimously adopted : 


“Uniformity as the committee would define it involves the 
highest degree of efficiency in food and drug control which it is 
possible to have prevail universally and equaliy in every part of 
the nation. The Federal, State and municipal laws and their reg- 
ulations would, if perfect uniformity were attainable, reach the 
level of full and complete efficiency and thereby afford equal pro- 
tection and a uniform standard of living for all the people. Uni- 
formity accomplished places merit and the general public interest 
over local political or geographical divisions. This committee 
will, therefore, direct its efforts and consideration toward the 
accomplishment of uniformity. The committee cannot but feel 
impressed with the magnitude, the importance, and the serious- 
ness of its work. It cannot but feel the need for the closest study 
of the subject. And again the committee cannot but feel the 
necessity for the fullest and most cordial cooperation between itself 
and the officials and all others concerned. The committee will, 
of necessity, act deliberately and slowly, making certain of each 
step, considering only the important problems of national char- 
acter,” 


It will be noted, therefore, that the field in which the Committee 
may work embraces the entire field of food and drug regulation, the 
ultimate purpose ever being to promote greater efficiency in the food 
and drug regulation, Federal and State. The Committee believes— 


1. That effective and just food and drug legislation is most 
beneficent legislation, a first thought of every enlightened government. 


2. That a distinct obligation rests upon the great commercial in- 


terests of this Nation engaged in manufacturing and distributing our. 


food and drug supplies to promote, and to cooperate cordially and 
completely in, the perfection of proper food and drug regulation. 


3. That no distinction should be drawn in the general enjoyment 
by the people of these United States of effective food and drug. pro- 
tection Se teieon of geographical location or political division. 


That general efficiency should be the Uniformity and the Stand- 
ard in food and drug legislation to be sought after. 


‘The Committee offers its cooperation for the realization of the 


purpose for which it was appointed, and earnestly requests, aiso, that 
the several food and drug, civic and trade organizations, the members 
of this Chamber and others interested will offer any suggestions for 
advancing the work in which it is engaged, all of which suggestions 
will receive careful consideration. 

As the Committee has been in existence but a little over four 
months the subjects considered have been, necessarily, for the most 
part, of a more general nature. 

After due deliberation, and acting upon the recommendations of 
the Sub-Committees on Food and Drug Control, respectively, the 
Committee herewith presents certain definite recommendations: 


THE COMMITTEE RECOMMENDS: 
RELATING TO DruG CONTROL 


1. The enactment of a FEDERAL Potson Law, thereby to pro- 
mote the efficient standardization of the law, Federal and State, regu- 
lating the commerce in and handling of poisonous articles _ It is antici- 
pated that the Committee will be enabled, in the near future, definitely 
to suggest such a law. 

2. The enactment of a Unrrorm State Narcorie Law, modeled 
after and supplementing, to the necessary degree, the recently enacted 
Federal Narcotic Law, thereby to promote the effective, cooperative 
and harmonious regulation of the commerce in and handling of nar- 
cotic drugs throughout the United States. Such a’suggested Uniform 
State Narcotic Law is appended to this report, with due appreciation 
of the fact that modifications will probably be necessary to meet local 
and other conditions. 


3. The enactment of an efficient UNrrorm State DruG SaAnira- 
TION Law. Itis anticipated that the Committee will be enabled, in the 
near future, to definitely suggest such a law. 

4. The amendment of the Stare Pure DrucG Laws, providing 
against the use of false and fraudulent statements, designs or devices 
upon the package or label regarding the curative or therapeutic effect 
of a drug or any of the ingredients or substances contained in such 
drug, similar to the ‘‘Sherley Amendment” of The Federal Food and 
Drugs Act. 


RELATING TO Foop ConTROL, 


1. The enactment of a FEDERAL CoLp SToRAGE Law, thereby to 
promote the effective standardization of cold storage regulation, Fed- 
eral and State. 


2. The amendment of the Stare Pure Foop Laws, providing 
for the compulsory declaration of the quantity of the contents of 
packaged food products upon the container, similar to the ‘‘Gould 
Amendment” of The Federal Food and Drugs Act. 


3. The enactment ofan efficient UNIrorm State Foop Sanira- 
TION Law. 
RELATING To Foop AND DrucG ConTROL 
1. The amendment of THE FEDERAL Foop anp Drucs Act, to 
expressly provide for an appeal to the courts from administrative de- 


cisions made under this Act relating to the importation of foods and 
drugs. 


2. The enactment of an effective Unirorm ADVERTISING Law, 
prohibiting the false and fraudulent advertising of foods and drugs. 


RESPECTFULLY SUBMITTED, 


W. M. McCormick, 
Chairman. 


Dated, February 3rd, I9g15. 





President Wilson’s Business Message 
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think about the whole thing and picture the purposes, the infinitely 
difficult and complex purposes which we must conceive and carry out, 
not only does it minister to my own modesty, I hope, of opinion, but 
it also fills me with a very great enthusiasm. It is a splendid thing to 
be part of a great wide-awake Nation. It is a splendid thing to know 
that your own strength is infinitely multiplied by the strength of other 
men who love the country as you do. It is a splendid thing to feel 
that the wholesome blood of a great country can be united in common 
purposes, and that by frankly looking one another in the face and 
taking counsel with one another, prejudices will drop away, handsome 
understandings will arise, a universal spirit of service will be engen- 
dered, and that with this increased sense of community of purpose will 
come a vastly enhanced individual power of achievement; for we will 
be lifted by the whole mass of which we constitute a part. 

Have you. never heard a great chorus of trained voices lift the 
voice of the prima donna as if it soared with easy grace above the 
whole melodious sound? It does not seem to come from the single 
throat that produces it. It seems as if it were the perfect accent 
and crown of the great chorus. So it ought to be with the states- 
man. So it ought to be with every man who tries to guide the counsels 
of a great nation. He should feel that his voice is lifted upon the 
chorus and that it is only the crown of the common theme. 
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The Administration and the Shipping Bill 
(Continued from page 17) 


Government and to lend it to farmers upon their cotton. I had to 
stand against it, although I am from the South, and I hated to do it, 
gentlemen, so far as the effect was concerned; but I could not, as the 


representative of this Government, standing on guard at the doors 
of the Treasury of the United States, advocate any such action. Once 
you adopt this plan and put the seal and the sanction of the sound 
business men of America, you sound business men who represent 
every section of this country, upon a proposition to lend Government 
money direct to any corporation or any individual, you might as well 
take the doors down from the National Treasury and involve the en- 
tire credit of this Government, because I tell you it will be extended 
evervwhere. 
QUESTION OF E,XTENDING CREDIT 


Let me give you an instance of what has happened. In 1837 we 
had thirty-eight millions of dollars of surplus in the Federal Treasury. 
It was during Mr. Van Buren’s administration. We were so concerned 
about that surplus, it was so much money, that there was a great “row” 
in Congress to know what to do with it. They did not know what to 
do with so much money. It became a political question. They finally 
voted to lend it to the States. You would think that the credit of the 
States and their obligations to pay were the most reliable assets you 
could possibly have. I mean, you would think that such obligations 
were the safest investments you could possibly have. Congress 
passed a resolution to distribute that money among the States 
and take back their demand obligations. ‘Today the Treasury of the 
United States holds twenty-eight million dollars of the demand obli- 
gations of the richest States in this union—New York, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, Massachusetts, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee—every State that 
was in the Union at that time. We have those demand obligations in 
the Treasury of the United States today, money loaned by this Gov- 
ernment of these States. What happened? After we had given them 
$28,000,000 a panic struck the land. The act directed that the money 
be distributed to them in four installments. After the first three had 
been paid a panic swept the land and the Secretary of the Treasury, the 
National Treasury being in need of these funds, called upon the differ- 
ent States to pay back, and the representatives of all of these States 
in Congress passed a resolution, which is on the statute books today, 
preventing the Secretary of the Treasury from, collecting these debts 
until further directed by Congress. The Secretary cannot move a 
peg to collect that money, because they put this inhibition upon the 
statute books: 

“Until further directed by the Congress, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall not call these loans.” 

Yet, gentlemen, when we cannot get a State of the American 
Union to pay its just debts to the Government for money loaned to 
it, you ask us to stand for a proposition to lend money to private cor- 
porations or individuals upon the security of mortgages. 

Never on the face of the earth, and I tell you, gentlemen, if you ever 
enter upon it, you will have to lend it upon railroads and every other 
enterprise. Bills are referred to me asking that every conceivable 
sort of scheme be approved, submitting them for the judgment of the 
Department, for raids upon the United States Treasury in the form of 
actual loans to be made by the Treasury of the United States on this 
thing and that thing—farm loans, loans upon houses built by working- 
men, and so on. They are all entitled to consideration if we are 
going into the money lending business. We will have to lend it to 
everybody. You cannot discriminate under our system of govern- 
ment. Everybody must tap the Treasury till if you adopt any such re- 
solution as* this. 

There are many things that I wish I could say to you, but I 
am trenching upon the time of the distinguished Senator from Ohio. 
I want to thank you heartily for the courtesy you have extended to 
me, and to thank you all for the opportunity you have given me to 
speak to you, and for the very patient hearing you have accorded me. 





The Opposition and the Shipping Bill 
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000 bales in a month. Let us look at the recent shipments of cotton. 
I say this to hold out a word of hope to those who are interested in that 
line of production. Since January 2nd there has not been a single 
week when the average export has not been above 200,000 bales. It is 
true that there would naturally be large shipments at this season of the 
year, but when you take into account the war, we are doing well, and 
conditions approximate the normal when you send an average of 
200,000 bales per week. For the week ending January 2nd, there was 
sent abroad 191,000 bales; January 9, 315,000 bales; January 16, 218,- 
000 bales; January 23, 255,000 bales, and January 30, 398,166 bales. 
Keep up that rate for 26 weeks of the year and the whole we have 
for export will be carried abroad, to a variety of ports. 

There is another thing that some of you may have noticed’ in a 
newspaper paragraph this morning, which is exceedingly significant. 
In the port of Galveston the quoted rate on cotton has fallen from 
$3.50 per hundred to $2.50 to Bremen, to Rotterdam from $2.50 to 
$2 and $2.10; to Barcelona from $1.35 to 85 cents. It would seem from 
this that while we have been talking on the shipping bill prices have 
been going down, and that raises the very important question as to 
whether it is not best to deliberate and to talk once in a while. 


DANGEROUS POSSIBILITIES 


I have been interested in many measures in the Senate and House 
of Representatives, but, my fellow citizens, I know of none that seems 


to me is fraught with more dangerous possibilities. You must always 
take into account in every piece of legislation not only what it is in itself 
but the precedent that it establishes. What will be done next? Why, 
it seems to me that in every word that Secretary McAdoo uttered against 
the lending of $250,000,000 to the cotton growers he was condemning 
the spending of money out of the Treasury which would inure to the 
benefit of some particular locality in this country. He referred to 
$28,000,000 loaned to the States. Does anybody deny that that is a fair 
debt. But the Treasurer of the United States was directed by Con- 
gress never to collect a nickle of it until further ordered, and you 
and I will have passed into another sphere before that further order 
is issued. So it is in regard to this shipping bill. If the shipping cor- 
poration is once organized and someone can get lower rates than the 
normal, can get advantages over his competitor, the agitation to con- 
tinue it will remain long after its usefulness has been disproved and the 
boats ought to be sold. 

There are some things that it does not do to trifle with, my 
friends. If in anything in my life I have wanted to take a stand it is 
for the people and all the people of the United States against any sec- 
tion and any party. I deplore the fact that an organized minority or 
interest, small in number, is often more influential here at Washington 
than the great body of the people who, hampered by inertia and lack of 
interest, do not give sufficient attention to the general good. A public 
man oftentimes promotes his political chances more by a single bill that 
helps a single person than by any statute for the general good that 
he may be instrumental in enacting. 

I repeat—while we have been deliberating the reason for this 
bill has gone by or is going by. The arguments on behalf of it made at 
the beginning were abandoned. Now that relations with South Amer- 
ica do not require increased shipping, some other plan is proposed. 


OPPOSITION TO SHIP SUBSIDY 


I have always opposed ship subsidy. I have stood with the mi- 
nority of my party against this measure for these many years. I do 
not believe you will succeed in building up a merchant marine in that 
way. The more subsidy you pay the more you will be asked. There 
is a misapprehension about it. It is said that Germany and England 
have subsidized their ships. It is true that they do subsidize the naval 
auxiliaries and boats like those belonging to the Cunard line, but the 
tramp boat which does most of the freight business takes its chances on 
the waters of the sea. What is the reason our merchant marine has been 
decadent? It is closely associated with conditions which explain the 
marvelous progress of the American people. 


SHIPPING TRADE PROFIT 


There is no trade which involves so little profit and so much hard- 
ship as the shipping trade. In Great Britain boats are built and then 
bonds to 65 per cent of their value at 4 per cent can be issued on them. 
They are built much more cheaply because they build many of the 
same type. ‘Then when boats are sent out to sea our spirit of humanity 
toward the seaman is stronger than in Europe. We give him better 
food; we give him better wages, and we give him less hours. After 
all, you come up against this great proposition that in this land of 
ours there is a panoply of opportunities for investment on the land. 
We have here a great con*inent only partially developed, in some por- 
tions only scratched, and the genius of our people, their desire for in- 
vestment, runs in that direction. 

Then, over on the other side they have a class of sailors who, for 
generation after generation, father, son, grandson and on down indefi- 
nitely, follow the sea, while in our country, when a man gets to be a 
mate, he sends his son to the high school, he gets an education there 
and in the abundant growth of American life that young fellow be- 
comes a lawyer or a doctor and he forsakes his father’s calling. 


THE PANAMA CANAL 


Something has been said about the Panama Canal. The Govern- 
ment of the United States bought the rights of the new Panama 
Canal Company and in buying them they got the railroad and the ships 
and had them on their hands. In the building of that canal, that 
colossal enterprise, it was necessary to ship a great quantity of freight, 
such as cement, machinery and supplies, and incidentally in that way 
it transacted a certain amount of general freight business. It is not in 
any way analogous to the present proposal. 

With reference to the currency bill, I want to say here that I was 
one of the men who had to do with the framing of the Aldrich-Vree- 
land Bill, in the face of stubborn opposition from the other side, but 


the time came when the stone that the builders rejected became the 


head of the corner. 

Now, with regard to the Federal Reserve Act. I did not vote in 
favor of it, but I did say, however, it would better the conditions as 
they previously existed. There was a commission which worked on 
that, of which commission I had the honor to be a member for some- 
thing like four years, and the accusation of plagiarism can be made 
with absolute certainty against the framers of recent Act when they 
look to that report, because its essential ideas were all embodied and 
it furnished the basis for the measure. I do not myself believe in this 
idea of the Government owning notes—I do not know that I would 
express myself so strongly as Senator Root whom the Secretary has 


_ quoted and I do not believe that the experiment of issuing or guarantee- 


ing currency which has been abandoned by every government in the 
world, after it was tried by them and they burned their fingers, should, 
even in this indirect way, be tried by our government. Let the banks 
that issue this currency and get the benefit of it take care of the gold re- 
demption and not call on Uncle Sam to help them out if they get into 
ae ag It may be a good thing, but I do not believe in the principle 
of it. 






















